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PRINCESS LOUISE, OF ENGLAND. 


Louise, the fourth daughter of Queen Victoria, 
is a correct likeness of a very beautiful and a 
very excellent young lady. She would be 
beautiful and excellent, even if she wore 
calico and had to run a sewing machine for a 


living, though the station she fills enhances 
the interest, and she is looked on as more 
than common clay. There is a blending of 
dignity and sweetness in her expression, and 
she possesses the motherly likeness very 
prominently; more so, we think than either 
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of her sisters. She stands before the world as 
an affianced bride, and in that relation the 
face will be looked upon and criticised with 
the deepest interest. She is betrothed to the 
Prince Royal of Denmark, brother of the 
Princess of Wales, who is a happy man in the 
possession of so much loveliness. The princess 
was born in 1848, and is married at a more 
advanced age than her sisters, who com- 
menced their matrimonial career very early. 
The marriage of Princess Louise will leave 
but one daughter of Victoria unmarried—the 
Princess Beatrice, who was born in 1857. 

The beautiful face of the princess is an 
avoucher for her womanly grace of character. 
She is represented as very amiable, gentle 
and courteous to all, good to the poor, and 
bearing herself as a prospective queen ought, 
with the happiness of millions, ostensibly, to 
look after. The married daughters of Queen 
Victoria have proved themselves worthy their 
origin. They are excellent wives and mothers, 
and are unambitious beyond the wish to 
please their husbands, moving on in the 
quietness of domestic routine. In this re- 
spect they are like Victoria, who has proved 
the best of women, mourning now, after years 
of bereavement, for her dead mate, 

We wave our quill in benediction towards 
the English shores, and breathe for the fair 
young bride the fullness of happiness—not as 
a princess, but as a woman, for it comes to 
this. The trick of art, backed by wealth and 
power, may gild the marriage rite with 
splendor, but womanly lips must breathe the 
vows in response to the womanly heart that 
beats beneath the bodice, and joy or sorrow 
occurs alone through ministries that make all 
women equal. There is-no royal road to hap- 
piness, though there may be to circumstance 
and power. These wealth may buy or birth 
possess, but happiness comes with no glitter 
of pomp, is heard in no loud-sounding ova- 
tion; but it comes through the channel of 
affection, tried and true, in the quietude of 
peace and content, the universal plan of 


nature, that makes no exception, withholding ~ 


immunity from mere rank, and giving the 
great boon only as humanly sought. In 
illustration of this thought Professor Wide- 
swarth thus says: 


A princess marries! Lord, the fuss they make! 
As if ’twas something that was far from 
common 
That royal flesh and blood should deign to 
make 
A royal wife, like any other woman! 


They hang around the deed a tinsel show, 

As if to hide its humanly appearing— 
As if there were, the Honiton below, 

No heart of flesh, all hoping, loving, fearing. 

. Great Nature! equal art thou in thy work— 

Thou'st given to all like qualities of feeling; 
Perhaps, disguised, in royal bosoms lurks 

A world of passion deeper for concealing, 
The heart of woman throbs, despite the crown, 
As neath the hat of straw or gingham gown. 


She is not one of the drones, presuming to 
be such from the circumstance of position, 
but she is an artist of great ability, revealing 
genius both as a painter and a sculptor. We 
know not how much of the praise is due to 
the faet that the artist is royal, but certain 
it is that a recent specimen of her sculpture 
has been warmly spoken of by the press. This 
is a promising sign, and augurs the goodness 
that fame accords her, for with this love of 
art, and the power of producing forms of 
beauty through its agency, the ambitions of 
politics and the glittering formalities of state 
must prove ineffectual in subordinating her 
nature to their rule, and the woman and 
artist will vindicate herself, and be herself, in 
spite of the queen, and the allurements of 
royalty. To be a queen has too long either 
meant nothing but the “wife of a king,” a 
nonentity unknown beyond the limits of 
the court, or it has represented tyranny in its 
worst form, abusing the people, regarded 
with hateful eyes by the subjects over which 
she has ruled, but in such a sweet and grace- 
ful princess as this of ours a people might 
from the start give her praise that her future 
conduct will be sure to merit. How such 
mind and such taste must operate on those 
qualities that exalt a nation. Art and science 
will be stimulated by royal smiles, and feel in 
the sovereign that rules them a sympathetic 
friend, through the support of kindred art that 
levels all distinction. The blessings of a 
people will fall on her path like flowers; for 
indifference could not obtain where such 
loveliness and such virtue are the represent- 
atives of royalty. The past is full of instances 
where a sulky and disaffected people have 
frowned on queens that have been thrust 
upon them, to add to their burdens, but the 
Danes are not likely to make up faces at the 
beautiful prospective queen that Prince 
Christian will take home tothem. They will 
feel that Denmark is doubly helped by the 
union that gives them an ally in England, and 
a princess whose merits will make their 
* hearts warm towards her as a benefactress. 
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SOME OF THE BIRDS. 


We are able to present in this article of natural history relating to birds is a very 
pictures of several of the bird tribe unknown laborious one, exhaustless in its scope, and 
to our native ornithologists, and remarkable requiring a lifetime to become thoroughly 
for many reasons. The study of the branch conversant with it. The representations of 
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our present article may 
stimulate study and excite 
interest in that which is so 


interesting and important. 

On this page is a repre- 
sentation of the Menura 
Alberti, a native of Aus- 
tralia, placed: by most 
writers among the Galli- 
nacea, a family of birds 
scarcely any member of 
which “constructs a nest, 
and the young of which 
possess the powers of run- 
ning and feeding immedi- 
ately after coming from 
the egg. But the Menura 
differs from the tribe in 
the fact that it constructs 
a large, oven-shaped nest, 
which, in its material and 
in its form, more nearly 
assimilates to those of the 
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common wren and its allies than to any other 
known group of birds, and the young, so far 
from being endowed with the powers of 
motion and procuring their own food on 
issuing from the egg, are unable to leave the 
nest for some time afterwards, Whether the 
bird lays one or two eggs is somewhat un- 
certain; at present it would seem’ to be but 
one. In size it is about as large as a domestic 
hen, of a very dark olive stone color, with 
blotches and specks of a darker hue. It 
builds its nest on almost inaccessible rocky 
ledges, with the entrance towards the rock. 
It was named Menura Alberti in honor of his 
royal highness the late Prince Albert, the 
original specimens of which were received by 
him from Australia, the vicinity of Richmond 
River being the habitat of the species. It is 
another of the many ornithological wonders 
of that strange land, whose resources are not 
half developed. These birds are spoken of in 
the “Gold-Hunters in Australia” as forming 
a very delicate article of food, resembling 
somewhat the meat of the pheasant. 

The Ringed Parrakeet (see page 109) is also 
a native of Australia, and is one of the most 
beautiful as well as peculiar of the parrot 
tribe. The genus Paleeornis has representa- 
tives in almost all the hot countries of the 
world. The Ringed Parrakeet is found both 
in Africa and Asia, the only difference per- 
ceptible between the individuals brought 
from the two continents being that the 
Asiatic species is rather larget than its 
African relative. It has long been the favor- 
ite of man as a caged bird, and is one of the 
species to which such frequent reference is 
made by the ancient writers, the other species 
being the Alexandrine Ringed Parrakeet. 
This species of Parrakeet is not very good at 
talking, though it can learn to repeat a few 
words, and is very apt at communicating its 
own ideas by a language of gesture and infor- 
mation especially its own. It is, however, 
very docile, and will soon learn any lesson 
that may be imposed, even that most difficult 
task to a parrot—remaining silent while any 
one is speaking. The general color of this 
species is grass-green, variegated in the adult 
male as follows: The feathers of the forehead 
are light green, which take a bluish tinge as 
they approach the crown and nape of the 
neck, where they are of a lovely purple-blue. 
Just below the purple runs a narrow band of 
rose color, and immediately below the rosy 
line is a streak of black, which is narrow 
towards the back of the neck, but soon 


becomes broader, and envelops the cheek 
and chin. It does not go quite round the 
neck, and there is an interval of nearly half 
an inch on the back of the neck. The quill- 
feathers of both wings and tail are darkish 
green; the wings are black beneath, and the 
tail yellowish. The two central feathers of 
the tail are much longer than the others, 
sometimes projecting nearly four inches. 
The female is wholly green, and may thereby 
be distinguished from the male. Owing to 
the variable development of the central 
feathers of the tail, the length of this bird 
cannot be accurately given, but it may be set 
down from sixteen to eighteen inches. 

The Senegal or Long-tailed Coly represent- 
ed on page 110, is found in Africa, in. the 
country from which it derives its name. It 
is a pretty bird, and, as it traverses the 
branches, has a peculiarly elegant appear- 
ance; its long tail seeming to balance it in 
the extraordinary and varied attitudes which 
it assumes, and its highly movable crest being 
continually raised or depressed, giving it a 
very spirited aspect. The general color of 
this speeies is a rather light chestnut-gray, 
brightening into ruddy fawn on the forehead. 
The crest is composed of fine and slender 
feathers. The nape of the neck takes a blue 
tint, and the back is gray, changing to slaty- 
blue on the upper tail-coverts. The chin and 
abdomen are pearl-gray, and the chest is of 
the same light ruddy fawn as the forehead. 
The beak is thick and sturdy, and is black at 
the tips, and brown towards the base. 

We give on page 111 the picture of another 
of the Goat-Sucker family, of which we pub- 
lished several in a back number of Ballou. 
The present is the long-winged variety, and 
is a very beautiful night bird. It is a native 
of Africa. 

The Red Partridge, shown on page 112, is a 
native of Guernsey, from which it was brought 
into England in 1834. It is a very pretty 
specimen of the partridge family, and is much 
esteemed by epicures. It has driven the 
common partridge from the field, and is very 
prolific. The upper part of the body is of 
reddish-brown, the breast of dull blue; the 
pure white of the throat is relieved by the 
border of deep black which encloses it, and 
meets at the eye, the brilliancy of which is 
heightened by this contrast. The bill and 
claws are red, and the regular and transverse 
spots’ of crescent shape, shaded with black, 
white and maroon color, which cover the 
sides, adorn the bird and distinguish it ata 
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glance. It is larger than the gray partridge, 
and builds its nest of grass in the fields and 


hedges. The nest is without art, and is shel- 
tered by a roof of turf. It lays from fifteen to 
twenty eggs, that are of a dull white dotted 
with red. Instead of the large plains which 
other partridges inhabit, this frequents hilly 
districts, and prefers southern to northern 
latitudes. Although it is easy to tame, it 
lives less in society than the gray partridge, 
and is harder to breed. 

Jesse Haney & Co., of New York, have just 
published a valuable book on Animal Train- 
ing, devoting, incidentally, several chapters to 
birds, from which we 
make the following . 
selections :— 

What is called the 
song of birds is always 
expressive either of 
love or happiness; 
thus the nightingale 
sings only during the $ 
pairing season and the / 
period of incubation, 
and becomes silent as 
soon as required to feed 
its young; while on the 
contrary, the canary 
and others sing except SS 
when dejected by molt- <<“ 
ing. The males are 
usually the best singers, 
in fact the females of 
several varieties have 
hardly what could be 
called a song. Female 
canaries, bulfinches, ro- 
bins and some others 
may be made to sing to 
a considerable extent 
by keeping them in 
cages by themselves, and paying attention to 
their food and management. All birds should 
be kept clean, their cages washed out often 
enough to prevent the accumulation of filth, 
a supply of sea or river sand furnished, and 
algo fresh water for bathing and drinking. 

Varying the food of song birds has a 
tendency to make them sing. The very 
common practice of giving pet birds cake, 
sweetmeats or sugar, is unadvisable; they 
prefer more simple food, and their health and 
musical qualities are impaired by this kindly 
meant but really unkind practice. A bit of 
cuttle fish bone is the best dainty. Too much 
hemp seed is injurious to all birds in confine- 
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ment, often producing blindness, loss of voice 
and pulmonary disease. 

The songs of cage birds are of two kinds, 
the natural and the artificial. The natural 
song is peculiar in each species. The artifi- 
cial is that which the bird acquires by associ- 
ation with other birds, or which is purposely 
taught it. A bird is said to “warble” or 
“ quaver ” when it always repeats the passages 
or single notes of its song in precisely the 
same order. It “sings” when it utters the 
chirping or twittering, interspersed with 
distinct notes, without observing any regular 
succession. It“ whistles” or “pipes” when 


its song consists of distinct, round, flute-like 
notes. Birds to sing well must enjoy good 
health, be well fed, and be placed in a bright, 
cheerful situation. The glaring rays of a hot 
sun can, however, be endured by but few 
birds. Birds are naturally endowed with a 
spirit of rivalry, and if placed where they can 
hear the song of other birds, will often sing 
better than they otherwise would. Varying 
their food slightly will often encourage them 
to sing. A German writer gives the following 
rules for canaries, by which a good singer 
may be secured: “The first and chief thing 
is that while young the bird should hear none 
but a good song, and so not be tempted to 
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intermix the notes of other birds with his 
own. Care must be taken to attain this 
object, not only at first, but at the first and 
second molting seasons, as the bird is then 
obliged to relearn his song, and might intro- 
duce into it some foreign admixture. It 
should also be noted whether the bird prefers 
to sing alone or in company. Many birds are 
so self-willed as never to sing except they can 
display their vocal powers alone, while the 
song of others is always soft and low except 
when excited to rivalry by hearing the per- 
formance of a neighbor. Another very im- 
portant particular to be attended to, not only 


in the case of canaries, but of all cage birds, 
is to give them their allotted portion of food 
every day; for if too much be given them at 
once, they pick out the best at first and leave 
the rest for another day, which impairs their 
vocal powers.” 

The canary is a very imitative bird; indeed, 
its song is mainly artificial, being derived from 
the birds with which it has associated, many 
of the original stock of the Canary Isles not 
singing at all. This fact renders its tuition 
comparatively easy. If several notes are re- 
peated in succession on any instrument, and 
this is continued perseveringly, the bird will 
gradually try to copy them, and will finally 


SS 


succeed if both teacher and pupi! possess the 
requisite talent. Canaries are capable of 


‘learning two or more distinct tunes. The 


tunes must be taught bit by bit, and each © 
piece thoroughly mastered before advancing 
further. A flute is the best musical instru- 
ment to use. If desired that the bird should 
learn the song of another bird, a good singer 
of that variety may be placed near its cage. 
The weavers of Cheshire, England, are noted 
for possessing canaries of rare musical ability, 
who are the descendants of birds originally 
taught by a nightingale, the young birds of 
each successive generation learning the song 
of their parents. Loss 
of voice, which in the 
male is sometimes the 
consequence of molt- 
ing, may be cured by 
feeding with a little 
lettuce seed. 

Some years ago, for 
several days a pure ca- 
nary attracted consid- 
erable attention while 
hanging in the publica- 
tion office of the New 
York Tribune, on ac- 
count of his singing 
Hail Columbia and 
other patriotic airs, 
without mistake or loss 
of a single note. 

If it is desired to 
teach a canary to whis- 
tle, it should be re- 
moved from its com- 
panion when about two 
weeks old, at which 
time it will be able to 
feed and also to begin 
to twitter. The pupil 
is put in a small cage, which should be at first 
covered with a linen cloth, and afterwards 
with something thicker. A short air should 
then be either whistled or played on a flute 
or bird organ within its hearing, five or six 
times a day, especially in the morning ahd 
evening, and repeated on each occasion half 
a dozen times. In from two to six months, 
according to the memory and docility of the 
bird, it wilkkhave acquired its lesson perfectly. 
Unless this training is commenced when the 
bird is very young, it is likely to mar its per- 
formance by intermixing parts it has learned 
from the parent bird. 

Though the natural song of the bulfinch, 
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including both sexes, is harsh and disagree- 
able, very much like the creaking of a door or 


wheelbarrow, they may be taught to whistle * 


many airs and songs in a soft, flute-like tone, 
and are capable of remembering two or three 
different tunes. They are best instructed by 
means of a flute, or by the whistling of the 
teacher. Slow learners do not, during the 
molting season, lose so quickly what they 
have acquired as those who learn more 
readily. The bulfinch will also learn the 
songs of other birds, but usually this is not 
considered desirable. 

In Germany great attention is paid to the 
training of these birds, 
which is made a regular 

_ profession. We are in- 
debted to Doctor Stan- 
ley for the following 
description of the mode 
pursued: 

“No school can be 
more diligently attend- 
ed by its master, and 
no scholars more effect- 
ually trained to their 
own calling, than a 
seminary of bulfinches. 
As a general rule they 
are formed into classes 
of about six in each, 
and kept in a dark 
room, where food and 
music are administered 
at the same time, so 
that when the meal is 
ended, if the birds feel 2 
inclined to tune up, | 
they are naturally in- 
clined to copy the 
sounds which are so 
familiar to them. As 
soon as they begin’ to imitate a few notes the 
light is admitted into the room, which still 
further exhilarates their spirits, and inclines 
them to sing. In some establishments the 
starving system is adopted, and the birds are 
not allowed food or light until they sing. 
When they have been under this course of 
instruction in classes for some time, they are 
committed singly to the care of boys, whose 
sole business is to go on with theigeducation. 
Each boy assiduously plays his organ from 
morning till night for the instruction of the 
bird committed to his care, while the class 
teacher goes his regular rounds, superintend- 
ing the progress of his feathered pupils, and 
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scolding or rewarding them in a manner 
which they perfectly understand, and strictly 
in accordance with the attention or the dis- 
regard they have shown to the instructions of 
the monitor. This round of teaching goes on 
unintermittingly for no less a period than 
nine months, by which time the bird has 
acquired firmness, and is less likely to forget 
or spoil the air by leaving out passages, or 
giving them in the wrong place. At the time 
of molting, the best instructed birds are liable 
to lose the recollection of their tunes, and 
therefore require to have them frequently 
repeated at that time; otherwise all the 


previous labor will have been thrown away.” 

The goldfinch is a handsome, lively bird, 
uttering his sonorous song at all periods 
except when molting. It consists, in addition 
to several intricate and twittering notes, of 
certain tones which resemble those of the 
harp, and it is valued in proportion to the 
number of times the syllable “fink” recurs. 
The goldfinch may also be taught to whistle 
certain airs and to repeat the songs of other 
birds, though in this respect it is not so docile 
as the canary. 

Ducks are not commonly numbered among 
song birds; but a French paper, La France 
Chorale, gravely relates that an old trumpeter 
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ing that it was possible to teach speech and 
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living in the department of the Meuse, know- _ will learn them of their own accord from over- — 


hearing them. This power is principally 


mousic to parrots, starlings, blackbirds, mag-* possessed by the even tailed parrots, in which 


pies and others of the feathered tribe, oper- 
ated lately on a duck in his court. He 
obtained his pupil when a duckling, adopted 
it and set about its education. In a secluded 
corner he would sing to it an air a hundred 
times over, till the intelligent biped had 
grasped the melody. Soon the interesting 
creature commenced to quack little tunes, 
and at the end of six months could correctly 
repeat a considerable portion of the “Femme 
a Barbe.” The owner of the feathered 


songster is going to Paris to exhibit his bird. 
Mocking birds are valued highly for their 


power of acquiring the notes of almost every 
other bird, imitating various sounds, and 
even learning to talk. They should be taken 
when very young; birds old enough to be 
caught in traps either never sing at all, or 
only in an inferior manner. Their tuition 
consists merely in giving them the opportu- 
nity to hear whatever it is desired to have 
them learn. They usually begin to sing 
when two months old, and some bird fanciers 
think they improve in strength and fullness 
of tone when kept some years. It is less 
difficult to keep mocking birds than is gener- 
ally supposed. 

Many of the larger beaxed pirds may be 
taught to speak words, or even senteuces, or 


the tongue is large, broad, and fleshy at the 
tip. Their articulation does not possess that 
accuracy and exactness of modulation char- 
acteristic of the human voice, but to a certain 
extent this is mimicked. Usually there is a 
harshness and crudeness in their speech, 
though in this respect they greatly vary. 

All birds possessing the power of learning 
to talk are gifted with a great imitative 
faculty, and therein lies the secret of their 
tuition. Parrots will often pick up words, or 
odds and ends of sentences; but usually it is 
desired that they shall learn some particular 
phrases, to suit the fancy of 
their owner. In this case a 
little drilling is required. 
The trainer should take the 
bird alone where there will 
be nothing to distract his 
attention; caress and pet 
him a little, then repeat the 
word in a distinct tone, and 
repeat at intervals of a few 
moments. Soon the parrot 
will attempt to repeat the 
word; caress him and re- 
ward him with a bit of 
cracker. Repeat this until 
he has learned the word 
thoroughly; when he has 
done so, an alteration may 
be made in the method of 
training. On all occasions 
when he desires anything, 
make him repeat his lesson 
before his wishes are grati- 
fied. Gradually his lesson 
may be increased in length, 
new words or phrases being added. 

Not only do parrots learn to imitate the 
human voice, but also that of animals. This 
is more difficult to teach, owing to the difii- 
culty of securing the sounds for the bird to 
copy. A bird of good powers will usually pick 
up this knowledge if it has an opportunity of 
frequently hearing the animals. The blue 
and yellow macaw, though it does not readily 
learn words (except “ Jacob”), seems to have 
a talent fonimitating the bleating of sheep, 
the mewing of cats and the barking of dogs, 
with great exactness. 

Much more might be said on this prolific 
subject, but our limits will not permit further 
details. 
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THE PERFIDIOUS MILLER. 


BY B. P. SHILLABER. 


[A romaunt founded on the well-known legend of the Miller of Brentnal Mere,” wherein the per- 
jured miller comes to a most disastrous end, according to the most exact code of poetic justice.] 


The air is chill on heath and hill; 
Beyond the desert plain 
The sombre mill stands hearkening still 
To the river’s sad refrain; 
Seeming dreaming, 
In silent pain, 
Of something sadly against its grain, 


The mill lamp glows, and the window shows 
Red in its lurid ray, 
And the beam outgoes where the water flows 
On its turbid and sullen way; 
And on the tide, 
Where smiles should play, 
There’s a gloom as if the devil ’s to pay. 


The great wheel groans,and the huge mill-stones 
Chew up the yellow corn, 
But in the tones there are fancied moans, 
And sounds of woe forlorn; 
And shivering there 
Stands Miller Horn, 
With a pallid face of terror born. 


Ah! guesses he well, would he but tell, 
That sorry strain he hears, 
That, like a knell of a bell or a yell, 
Keeps sounding in his ears: ~ 
Ringing, dinging, 
Like note of spheres, 
That wake now-days no burning fears! 
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His matted hair diverges there, 
And chatter well his teeth; 
He hears despair in the ambient air, 
And a demon underneath, 
Striving, driving, 
+ With fierce, pent breath, 
To reach him, he feels, with stroke of death. 


’Twas midnight hour, when ghosts have power; 
And there amid the gloom 
Did he wildly glower through a mealy shower, 
As if to read his doom; 
When to his ear, 
As from a tomb, 
A voice cried out—* We come—make room!” 


Then by the door and through the floor 
Came imps of ghastly hue, 
Demons galore and more and more 
They crowded on his views 
With fell intent, 
He too well knew; 
To put him most severely through. 


But, up to snuff, he tried the bluff— 
He knew the game quite well; 
He was good stuff and tough, but rough 
Did conscience in him swell; 
And bluff he found 
Though here it tell, 
Was not a game to win in—some other place. 


“Who are you, pray, that come this way, 
In such fanfaronade? 
Hast been in, say, the Black Crook play, 
That you are thus arrayed? 
Dost think that I 
Will be afraid, 
Or at yOur monkey tricks dismayed? 


“Tf spirits thou, pray tell me how 
‘ Ye constabels’ ye shied? 
For round here now they lurk and bow, 
And watch on every side; 
Not ‘ardent’ thou 
Identified, 
Or seized thou’dst been and straightway tried.” 


Then from the rout a sprite steps out— 
A ghostess very grim, 
Both tall and stout, and screeches out 
A speech of ghostly vim— 
While on the wall 
The light burns dim, 
And all the imps glare fierce at him: 


“Dost not know me, thot perjured he? 
Better thoy ne’er wast born; 

I am she whom thy perfidee 
Consigned to fate forlorn; 


You played me false, 
And married Mrs. Horn!” 
“Alas!” cried he, “ I own the corn.” 


“You swore,” she said, “that me you’d wed— 
The dearest you had seen— e 
Then straight you sped and marri-ed 
Amanda Agnes Green; 
And I, ah me! 
In bitter spleen, 
Jumped overboard and closed the scene! 


“Your vow you'll keep; no more you'll sleep 
*Twixt peaceful blankets twain; 
The froglets peep above the deep, 
Where I so long have lain; 
And that with me, 
By might and main, 
You'll share my river-bed is plain.” 


. 


With bitter shriek, with deathly cheek, 
“ Now spare me, pray,” says he, 
“Your looks bespeak some dreadful freak, 
That means no good to me; 
My wife at home 
Will nervous be, 
If I don’t come to time ner tea.” 


- 


With jump and bound they girt him round, 
They bound him every way; 
His head was wound with a meal-bag found— 
His tongue alone had play; 
And hard he begged 
For another day, 
But the ghostess, claiming the groom, said 
“ Ney.” 


The ju they seized, the miller they aquecsed 
In the hopper, and down he sped; 
He merely sneezed as the grinder seized, 
And never opened his head; 
Indeed I’m sure 
All ope had fied, 
Ere he was ground to gingerbread! 


The mill stil] moans in sorry tones 
For the miller’s cruel end, 
And the miller’s bones on the senseless stones 
With rye and indian blend: 
While underneath 
Doth still contend 
The struggling fiend with wrench and rend. 


When the storm o’ nights the soul affrights, 
And with fear the nerves are torn, 
The gossip delights as she recites 
How the ghostess doubled the Horn, 
When in the night, 
Through the hopper borne, 
The miller followed his grist of corn. 


When a late traveller was asked his opinion 
of ancient Rome, as he had first seen it, his 
reply was that, as nearly as he could recall it, 
it was a place shockingly out of repair! This 
is the case, truly, with ancient Rome, divided 
from the modern by the river Tiber. The 
“seven hills” are yet distinctive Roman 
features, only three of which lie within the 
modern city. The old city, eloquent with 
the glory of the empire, has now few inhabi- 
tants, and the four hills compressed within 
its limits are the sites of some of the most 
magnificent of the ancient ruins. These hills 
were nearly in the centre of the imperial city, 
of easy ascent, and the wonder 
is that it should have been de- 
serted by its people for the level 
of the Campus Marcius, that 
forms the site of modern Rome. 
Both the old and the new are 
enclosed, however, within the 
same walls. Those on the left 
bank, of brick, are ancient, and, 
following the same direction as | 
the old wall, are supposed to be § 
identical with it. 

We publish on this page a 3 
representation of a portion of 
the ancient Foram, with its Z 
surroundings of magnificent 2 
ruins. It is from a photograph, 
and the view is therefore correct. 
The Forum .occupied a hollow 
space between the Capitoline 
and Palatine hills, the limits of 
which have been matter for 
controversy ; supposed, however, 
to extend from the arch of Septimius Severus 
to the temple of Antonius and Faustina, and 
comprised an area of seven jugera. Around 
its four sides stood temples, triumphant 
arches, and other public edifices, while within 
were the rostrums from which orators ad- 
dressed public assemblies. There were also 
placed here statues of illustrious Romans, 
columns and trophies of war. At the upper 
end were suspended the laws of the twelve 
tables and the calendar of all the days on 
which it was lawful to work. It isnow known 
as the Campo Vaccino, from having been 
used for several years as a cattle market, and 
preserves no traces of its ancient splendor 
beyon® a few scattered columns of temples. 


Those represented in the foreground of our 
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illustration are especially graceful, while be- 
yond are the debris of former glories. that 
have succumbed to Time, the sites of which 
are only to be traced. On that spot what 
grand thoughts were uttered! . 


“in yon field below, 
A thousand years of silenced factions sleep, 
The Forum,where the immortal accents glow, 
And still the eloquent air breathes—burns with 
Cicero.” 


The amphitheatres furnish, in the Coliseum, 
on page 116, the grandest of all the Roman 
ruins. It is situated in the intervals between 


the Palatine, Coelian and Esquiline bills, and 
covers withts ellipse an area of above five 


. acres; it is built principally of travertine, in- 


termixed with large masses of brick and tufa, 
The external elevation consisted of four 
stories, three of them composed of tiers of 
arches, and the seats, extending backwards 
and upwards in regular rows from the arena, 
were capable of accommodating at least 87,000 
spectators. The arena was 287 feet long by 
180 feet wide, and furnished the attraction 


which drew together this immense assem- 
blage, composed of gll classes of society, noble 
and plebeian, male and femalé’ It gives a 
dreadful idea of the times, to think that the 
main part of the sport consisted in the mutual 


butchery of trained gladiators, and in the 
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exposure of heathen criminals and Christian It will not bear the brightness of the day, 
martyrs to be torn to pieces by wild beasts, Which streams too much on all years, man, 


Byron gives a sublime description of the have rent away, 
Coliseum in Childe Harold: 


Arghes on arches! as it were that Rome, 
Collecting the chief trophies of her line, 
Would build up all her triumphs in one dome, 
Her Caliseum stands; the moonbeams shine 
As ’twere its natural torches, for divine 
Should be the light which streams here, to 
illame 
This long-exploded but exhaustless mine 
Of contemplation; and the azure gloom 


Of an Italian night, where the deep skies 


Hues which have words, and speak to ye of 
heaven, 


But when the rising moon begins to climb 

Its topmost arch, and gently pauses ‘there; 

When the stars twinkle through the loops of 
time, 

And the low night-breeze waves along the 


Like laurels on the first bald Caesar’s head; 
When the light shines serene but doth not 
glare, 
Then in that magic circle raise the dead; 
Heroes have trod this spot—’tis on their dust 


COLISEUM OF ROME. 


Floats o’er this vast and wondrous monu- 
ment, 

And shadows forth its glory. There is given 

Unto the things of earth, which time hath 
len 

A and where hethath leant 

His hand, but broke his scythe, there is a 
power 

And magic in the ruined battlement, 

For which the palace of the present hour 


Must yield its pomp, and wait till ages are its 


dower. 
* * * » * 
A ruin—yet what ruin! from its mass 
Walls, palaces, half-cities, have been reared; 
Yet oft the enormous skeleton ye pass, 
And marvel where the spoil could have 
appeared. ‘ 
Hath it Wdeed been plundered, or but 
cleared ? 
Alas! developed, opens the decay, 
When the colossal fabric’s form is neared; 


“While stands the Coliseum, Rome shall 
stand; 
When falls the Coliseum, Rome shall fall, 
And when Rome falls—the world.” From 
our own land 
Thus spake the pilgrims o’er this mighty 
wall 
In Saxon times, which we are wont to call 
Ancient; and these three mortal things are 
still 
On their foundations, and unaltered all; 
Rome and her ruin past redemption’s skill, 
The world the same wide den—of thieves, or 
what ye will. 


The Romans were famous for their capa- 
cious structures. There were but three 
permanent theatres in the ancient city, one 
of which had seats for 40,000 spectators, 
another for 11,600 and the third 20,000. The 
first theatres were made temporarily of wood, 
one of which was large enough to contain 


air 
: The garland-forest, which the gray walls 
wear, 
assume 
ye tread, 
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80,000 people. The Coliseum was begun 
by Vespasian, and finished by Titus in 
A. D. 80. It has been stripped of its ex- 


terior ornaments, the interior wholly disman- 
tled, and much of the outer wall carried off 
for the sake of the materials, and yet it re- 
mains a most imposing and sublime ruin from 
the mere grandeur of its size. 


The history of Rome is, properly speaking, 
identified with that of the Roman empire, 
which could not even be exhibited in a dry 
register of events within moderate limits. In 
a more restricted sense, however, the city 
itself may be considered as having an individ- 
ual history, consisting chiefly of an account of 
its first foundation, and of the various aug- 


mentations and embellishments which it 
received during the successive stages by which 
it rose to be not only the mistress of the 
world, considered as the capital of a kind of 
universal empire, but to be also for centuries 
the grandest, the richest, and the most popu- 
lous of European cities, Though much that 
historians have gravely related, and their 
readers implicitly believed in regard to the 
origin of the city is mere fable, it cannot be 
questioned that it was founded by Romulus, 
158 years B. ©. Its site was the Palatine hill, 
and its houses, consisting of humble huts, 
were inclosed by a rade wall, probably like 
the hill itself, of a quadrangular form, and 
pierced by three or four gates. Like all 
ancient cities, Rome appears to haye had a 
clear unoccupied space both within’ and with- 
out the walls, and known by the name of 
pomoerium. 

One of the most remarkable of the Roman 
antiquities is the Pantheon, situated in a 
small dirty piazza, between the Corso and 
the Piazza Nowona, the most magnificent 
and best preserved of all the relics of ancient 
Rome. Its excellent preservation is undoubt- 
edly owing to its early conversion into a 
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Christian church, under the name of Sta 


Maria Rotonda; it is entered by a noble 
portico, 110 feet long by forty feet deep, com- 
posed of sixteen Corinthian columns of Orien- 
tal granite, with capitals and bases of Greek 
marble, and consists in its inferior of a 
rotunda, 143 feet in diameter, crowned by a 
dome, the height of which is also 143 feet. 
The doors, undoubtedly the work of classic 
times, are of bronze, hung on bronze pilasters, 
and the pavement is of porphyry, pavonazetto, 
and giallo antico, arranged in round and 
square slabs. The body of the building is of 
brick, and has in its interior surface seven 


large niches, six of which have fluted giallo 


antico columns; the external surface was 


once coated with marble, but vandalism, in 
which Pope Urban VIII. bore a principal 
part, has deprived the building of this and 
many other ornaments. The most interest- 
ing object within is Raphael's tomb. 


It is impossible to enumerate in our brief 


space & hundredth part of the crumbling 
glories of this classical metropolis, that in the 
day of its glory could boast of its citizens by 
millions. Arches, pillars, baths, aqueducts 
and amphitheatres meet the eye and court 
inquiry at every turn. Their ornaments have 
disappeared, but nature has done something to 
supply them; and few sights are more impres- 
sive than their ruins and arches encircled by 
flowery glades and thickets of blossoming trees. 

In view of its present ruin, well might the 
poet sing: 
“ Rome, Rome, thou art no more 

What thou hast been!” 


The glory of its fame is but dust. Time 
sweeps over it, and its breath is like the heat 
of flame upon granite; the solid rock crumbles 
before it, and all the pride, and pomp, and 
circumstance of former greatness exist but as 
items of history, or dwindle to myths of a 


forgotten past. 


A STRANGE WATER CRAFT. 


The Japanese, though a very ingenious 
people, and can make excellent pocket hand- 
kerchiefs out of paper, have not made so com- 
plete a success in boat-building as some 
nations, as we should judge by the specimen 
that we print on page 118. It is the repre- 
sentatidn of a coasting vessel, and however it 
may strike the eye of one accustomed to look 
upon our own symmetrical vessels, there is a 


power of speed and bottom in these strange 
appearing structures. Each nation has a 
naval architecture of its own, and the question 
why such a difference exists, can only be an- 
swered by others. Why do not all people 
look alike—think alike, or dress alike? We 
look on our own admirably contrived vessels, 
so well adapted for convenience and comfort, 
and wonder at the strange and uncouth 
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ing ¢raft in our picture. We cannot describe 
the uses to which the various parts are put 
that appear in the picture, but to the Japan- 
ese they are as convenient and proper as are 
the fittings of the trimmest Yankee yacht to 
its owner, The Japanese is loyal to his 


national ideal, and the best ships that float, 
while objects of interest to him, have no 
superiority over the bungling and incongruous 
things that eumber their rivers. We have 
seen them on the Setagawa River, dragged 
along by men on a tow path in the same 
manner as canal boats are drawn, the ones 


A Strange Water. Craft. 


who dragged them sweating and puffing with 
their labor, never dreaming of a better mode 
of propelling a boat than that, and would not 
believe it were they told. Civilized nations 
have profited by barbarous ideas. It is said 
that the model of the first clipper ship, the 


Sea-Witch, was that of a Malay proa, brought 
home by Captain Bob Waterman, and the 
first and swiftest clipper ever built was an 
exact copy of its model. He had made these 
swift-winged vessels his study and saw their 
superiority as sailers, with the eye of a sailor, 
aud the result has been the established 
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superiority of our clipper ships all over the 
world for speed, the world little dreaming 
that we were indebted to the barbarous 
Malays for the hint that has given our ship- 
building preeminence. For speed, likewise, 
the Ceylon proas, with their outriggers are 
remarkable. They will outrun the swiftest 
steamers with the wind sufficient. The out- 
rigger is a log of wood, on the windward side, 
nearly as long as the vessel, pointed at both 
ends, and separated from it by two bamboo 
poles about twelve feet long. This log is to 
balance the craft, which is very narrow and 
is provided with a heavy square sail, and 
when the wind is fresh several of the crew 
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seat themselves on the outrigger to keep it in 
the water, getting lost overbuard occasionally, 
but as there are plenty of such people round 
this is of no account. It would be hard to 
convince a Ceylonese or Japanese that their 
modes were not the best in the world, etc. 
We dare say that even some of the seeming 
crudities of their marine architecture might 
be advantageously adopted. Some of their 
crafts similarly modelled are very elegant, and 
the Japanese noblesse employ them in the 
favorite amusement of fishing, ladies and 
gentlemen joining in the sport. In the mean- 
time we introduce the proa, and leave our 
friends to study her points, 


PYROTECHNY. 


The engraving on page 120 represents one 
of those pieces which form the closing features 
of a Faurth of July pageant, which blazes up 
in a perfect voleano of flame and sparks, 
amid the intense “Oh-h-h!” of the hundred 
thousand, and then dies out im darkness. 
Fireworks have been brought to great per- 
fection, and many ingenious devices are 
wrought in fiery lines for the admiration of 
the crowds who delight in them. They form 
the most expensive item in the observance of 
the “day we celebrate,” but the tax-payers do 
not demur. In this they have their money 
returned to them, in what may be called a 
briliant investment, and are satisfied. 

The compositions employed in the manu- 
facture of fireworks are too numerous to 
be even named in this article. Gunpowder, 
however, and its components are their chief 
constituents. Iron and steel filings and cast 
iron borings, which must be free from rust, 
are used to increase the vividness of the com- 
bustion, and produce what is known as the 
Chinese “brilliant fire.” It is these which 
are thrown out by rockets and bombs when 
they explode, and produce the bright sparks 
as they meet the oxygen of the air. Tints 
are imparted in many ways by chemists, 

The most brilliant and most popular of-all 
fireworks is the sky rocket, that can be seen 
under favorable circumstances no Jess*than 
thirty leagues. It has a prominent part to 
perform in all public exhibitions. Whether 
singly, or in volleys, its hissing and tearing 
through the atmosphere excite terror and 
admiration, its explosion sending out brilliant 
colored lights and showers of golden rain that 


are exceedingly beautiful. The hundred 
rocket finale to a Fourth of July exhibition is 
always greeted with the wildest delight, 
filling the concave with its resplendent stars 
of many colors and making the night radiant 
with meteoric corruscation. Our engraving 
may recall some such scene. 

As an engine of war the rocket has been 
employed in the British army down to the 
time of the Crimean war, It was adapted to 
the purpose by Sir William Congreve, who by 
making the tube of sheet iron and affixing a 
ball to the head made it a very effective im- 
plement. It is of little importance now in 
this day of long range rifles. There is an 
anecdote we have heard regarding Congreve, 
which we attempt to tell at the risk of spoil- 
ing it. It having been written of a poet that 
he had gone where, alone, his verses could be 
excelled, the same, travestied, was applied to 
Congreve, who, it was said, had gone where 
his own fireworks could alone be surpassed! 
These, denominated “ carcases,” were instru- 
mental in burning Charlestown, fired from 
Copp’s Hill, and have for a century, in sieges, 
been made by the British to perform the same 
destructive service. Our own army employed 
them in the Mexican war, and one of our 
scientific gunners expresses the opinion that, 
discharged from a gun, their flight may be 
made not only as direct as that of a bullet 
from a rifle, but also much longer, and with 
the combustion of less powder. 

The gun rocket is an efficient help in the 
cause of humanity. It is employed as a 
means for reaching stranded vessels, and thus 
saving life. When a vessel is stranded a 
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quarter of a mile from the shore, and cannot line to the shore, by which they may be 
be reached by life-boats, on account of the enabled to reach it. 

surf, the rocket is employed to send a quarter- Thus for amusement, destruction or human- 


of-an-inch line over her, and thus afford the ity, pyrotechny acts its part, guided to its ° 
means, to those on board, of passing aheavier object by the mind of man. 
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THE BANKS ESTATE. ° 
BY THEODORE ARNOLD, 


CHAPTER IIL 


IEUTENANT ROBERTS had been 

quite right in saying that his mother 
would soon become accustomed to her posi- 
tion; and it was equally true that she was 
naturally helpless. Mr. Banks sometimes 
looked in astonishment at the manner in 
which his sister allowed herself to be waited 
on, and the perfectly tranquil air with which 
she would require services which a queen 
would scarcely exact, He, poor man, could 
scarcely recollect that he was not to brush 
his own hat, and sometimes just restrained 
himself from jumping up from the table to 
raise or lower a curtain, or open or shut a 
door. 

But on the whole, he liked his sister’s in- 
capacity. “It was erring on the right side,” 
he said to himself. 

The servants were suitably impressed. A 
lady who had such dainty ways, whose baths 
were half roge-water, who couldn’t tie her 
own shoes, who would ring for a servant to 
bring her a fan from across the room, or to 
place a screen before her—such a lady must 
have been accustomed to living in a very 
great style. 

All this was by no means affectation on. 
the widow’s fart. Indolence is the birthright 
of rich and poor alike, and to hers had been 
added luxurious tastes and daintiness. To 
lie on a sofa and read novels, with a table of 
prints within reach, to drive oyt in a softly- 
cushioned carriage, to have every possible. 
convenience and elegance, to be dressed in 
the most exquisite style that her mourning 


allowed, that was what suited her. For the 


rest, she was amiable, and a_ pleasant 
companion. 
The summer passed away delightfully, ex- 


cept for anxiety on Henry’s account. But 


just before Christmas he made them a visit, 
He had received a slight wound in the hand, 
nothing very troublesome, but a hurt suffi- 
cient to unfit him for active service for a few 
weeks, and a furlough was granted. - 


There was an ovation at his coming. A 


young prince returning to his domain could 

not have received a more enthusiastic wel- 

come; and the uncle seemed scarcely less 

happy than the mother. Indeed, all Mr. 


Banks's bitterness and sarcasm, though his 
sister often felt the edge of them, were laid 
aside when his nephew was concerned. He 
followed the young man with fond eyes, he 
listened admiringly to every word he said, he 
lavished presents on him, he took him about 
in the city, and presented him to his friends. 

Men who had known Mr. Banks nearly all 
their lives looked at him, now thinking that 
they had never seen him before. The curt, 
dry man of business had suddenly developed 
a new phase of character. , They found that 
his cold eyes could shine, that his lips could 
smnile, that his prompt and positive speech 
could soften and hesitate for the sake of this 
gallant young soldier on whose arm he 
leaned, and whom he seemed ynwilling to 
look away from. 

It was aclean case to Mr. Banks’s friends. 
Evidently the gentleman had chosen his 
nephew for his heir. The servants also had 
no doubt in the matter, and al looked. 
on the young man as their future master. 
But nothing of the kind had been intimated 
to Henry. If his mother cherished such a 
hope, she did not give it expression. If he 
himself sometimes thought that his own 
future was perhaps to be brightened and his 
way made smooth by his uncle’s bounty, he 
would not allow his mind to dwell on the 
possibility, and would not change his plans 
in consequence of it. He even objected to 
his uncle’s procuring promotion for him. 

“No, thank you, uncle!” he said. “Let 
me earn rank, if I am to have it, It will be 
worth more.” 

Mr. Banks sesillinadh to be proyoked by the 
refusal, but really respected his nephew for it. 

Refreshed by this rest, the soldier went 
back to his work with new courage, and this 
time had less diffitulty in getting away. He 
had returned safe once; why not agajn? the 
mother thought. 

‘But Mr, Banks held his nephew's hand 
long at parting, and could not muster a 
cheerful word to say. 

“Take care of yourself, Henry,” he said. 
“There is no need of rushing into all sorts of 
danger. Do your duty, but remember that. 
there are other duties besides fighting. You've 
got a mother as well as a country, and a 
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foolish old uncle also, who loves you like a 
son.” 
Fond as his manner had been, this was the 
first word of affection the uncle had spoken, 
and it touched his nephew to the heart. 

“And remember, sir,” he said, warmly, 
“that you have in the army a boy who loves 
you as a father.” 

And so they parted, never to meet again. 

Mr. Banks's life had been passed in all the 
excitement and strain of a large business, and 
he had taken no rest. He was now resolved 
on closing up his affairs, being rich enough, 
and spending the rest of his days in ease and 
quiet. He did his settling in the same eager, 
restless way in which he had commenced his 
earning. It seemed as though everything 
must be done in a day. He went to and 
from the city in haste, he sat up late at night, 
he bothered and fretted over investments. 

“Dear me, brother, you will kill yourself,” 
his sister would say. “When you have such 
headaches, why don’t you rest ?” 

“TI would rather work it off than drone it 
off,” he would reply. “I never was fond of 
dawdling,” with a slight sneer. 

“But it is better to dawdle and live the 
longer,” said the lady, gently, perfectly un- 
hurt by the sarcasm. She had got to believe 
that, as her son had said, his uncle’s bark was 
worse than his bite. 

“T want to have everything settled before 
Henry comes again,” Mr. Banks said, more 
kindly, smiling involuntarily on mentioning 
the young man’s name, “After all, every- 
thing I am doing is for that boy. I dare say 
I am an old dotard.” 

Mrs. Roberts smiled. — 

“You know Henry is fond of you,” she 
said. “When he was here, he spoke con- 
stantly of you, and once tears came into his 
eyes as he recalled the time when he had 
thought hard of you. He said that it made 
him feel guilty every time he saw you. Poor 
boy, he is so generous in his feelings. It dis- 
tresses him to think that he,has wronged any 
one.” 

“That is the fine way you brought the 
youngster up,” growled the gentleman. “You 
taught him that I was an ogre. I dare say 
when he was naughty you threatened to let 
me eat him up.” , 

“O brother!” exclaimed Mrs. Roberts. 

But under his growling the old man hid 
delight. He went with renewed fervor about 
settling up in preparation for the coming of 


his son and heir. “My boy,” he called him. — 


Suddenly, in the midst of his work, Mr. 
Banks fell sick. He had been unwell for 
several weeks, but had not owned it; and he 
broke up all at once. The very day he gave 
up, came a long, bright letter from Henry. 
He had gone through a battle unhurt, and he 
was promoted to be captain. “I'll be a gen- 
eral yet, uncle,” he wrote, “and make you 
proud of me.” 

“As if 1 wasn’t proud of him now,” mutter- 
ed the old man, when his sister read the 
letter to him. 

“Mother writes me,” the letter went on, 
“that you are working very hard. Why 
should you? You are old enough, and have 
done enough in your life to deserve a rest. 
Why should you go on laying up money for 
others to spend? Your own future is secure, 
and that ought to content you. When I | 
come home, I am going to put a stop to your 
work, if I have to take the business on my 
own shoulders. Do you know,I found you 
tired-looking when I saw you last. I have 
thought of it several times. Try to be bright 
and healthy when I come again.” 

“TI shall never see him again,” whispered 
the old man, hoarsely. 

“Why, brother!” exclaimed Mrs. Roberts. 
“What a notion! This is only a cold, and a 
little fever. You don’t look very sick.” 

“Just open the’curtains and see if I don’t 
look sick,” her brother said, gravely. 

With a startled face, the lady rose from the 
bedside, and drew back the grimson silk 
curtains that steeped all the light in warmth, 
and let the clear, strong light fall untinted 
and unobstructed on the sick man’s pallid 
face. 

“O brother!” was all she could say. For 
the change, the hollowness, and the ghastli- 
ness of that face told how far from fanciful 
his presentiment was. 

Tt was but too true, The first time Mr. 
Banks gave up was also the last time. Skill, 
love, all that could be done, were in vain. He 
lingered several weeks, then died. 

Poor Mrs. Roberts was in sore distress. 
She had got to be fond of her brother; and it 
seemed so cruel, too, that he should die just 
as he had got ready to enjoy life. Besides, 
she,had another cause of anxiety. She had 
not heard from her son since the reception of 
that letter on the day his uncle was taken 
sick. Perhaps he was on his way home. But 
still, it was very strange that he had not 
written, when he knew that she would be so 
anxious. She had sent for him as soon as 
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her brother’s case was pronounced dangerous, 
Now it was all over; and still he had not 
come, and there was no news of him. 

She was nearly distracted by her troubles. 
There was the funeral, and the business, 
everything to be attended to by her who had 
never in her life taken any responsibility. To 
be sure, Mr. Banks had left everything in 
admirable order, even choosing the under- 
taker who was to order his funeral; but still, 
there were things which could only be decided 
by one of the family, and people were con- 
tinually coming to her with questions, 

Days passed, and weeks, and still no news 
of the soldier. Of course the rich lady had 
scores of new friends, and they all sought to 
explain, and to comfort her. There had been 
a great battle, and in the excitement of it the 
young soldier would find it impossible to an- 
swer letters, even if he could receive them. 
Or if, at the best, he received and answered 
them, how many ways there were for a letter 
to be lost at such a time. 

One day, about three weeks after Mr. 
Banks’s death, Mr. Atherton, Mrs. Roberts’s 
lawyer, came up to ,see her. She heard his 
carriage driving up the avenue, and ran to 
the door to meet him. 

“You have news of my son!” she exelaimed, 
the moment she saw his face. 

“Come in, madam,” he said, taking her 
hand. 

She suffered herself to be led back to the 
parlor, leaning heavily on the lawyer’s arm. 
He seated her, and then, drawing his chair 
up beside her sofa, looked at her amoment in 
silence. She was sitting with her hands 
clasped, and her pallid face drooping while 
she listened in breathless suspense. 

“TI wish that I could say anything to soften 
the blow,” he said, in deep distress. 

“O Mr. Atherton!” she cried, lifting her 
face at that, and beginning to wring her 
hands, “ you can’t have the heart to tell me 
the worst!” 

His silence answered her. 

One moment her eyes dwelt on his face, 
and read all his meaning. Then the lids 
drooped, and she fell back senseless on her sofa. 

The lawyer summoned the servants, and 
the poor lady was soon surrounded and taken 
care of. 

“You don’t say, sir, that anything has hap- 
pened to the captain?” whispered the 
housekeeper, hurriedly. / 

“The poor fellow is killed,” the lawyer 
replied, in the same tone. 
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Miss Ford burst into tears. 
_ “ Lord have mercy on us!” she said. “ War 
is a cursed thing when it takes off such young 
men ashe. Why, sir, he was the very light 
of our eyes. There wasn’t one about the 
house but would go through fire and flood 
for him. And he was the heir, too.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Poor lady! poor lady!” said Edith Say- 
broke, wiping her eyes. 

She had been listéning to the reading of a 
letter which the doctor had brought in and 
handed to his wife. 

Only a few weeks before they had received 
news of Mr. Banks’s death, and of the dispo- 
sition he had made of his property. With 
the exception of legacies to-Doctor Saybroke, 


-his daughter, and a few friends, everything 


had been left to the sister of the testator, 
during her lifetime, and at her death all was 
to Zo to her son. 

To say that this will did not cause any dis- — 
appointment in the Saybroke family would be 
to say what was not true; and yet, they had 
not really expected anything better. 

“My cousin had a right to do what he 
chose with his own,” the doctor said. “I had 
no claim on him; and I did not expect any- 
thing.” 

But he sighed heavily. Unknown to him- 
self, he had cherished some secret hope of 
assistance. 

Mrs Saybroke said nothing. Her pride 
would not allow her to own that she would 
have been even willing to receive money 
from her husband’s cousin. Edith alone 
spoke openly, and at the same time fairly. 

“ Well, I did hope for something better, if I 
didn’t expect it, papa,” she said. “Of course 
we had no claim; but, someway, I have 
always felt as though Mr. Banks would save 
you from tvoiling away forever, when you 
have already worked so hard and so long.” _ 

George had been the one to express the 
most indignation. 

“Who was this low fellow who had stepped 
in and secured Mr. Banks’s property? Of 
course there had been some cheating in the 
matter. It should be looked into. The 
fellow had, perhaps, done worse. Who knew 
but the will was a forgery!” 

“Nonsense!” exclaimed his father, impa- 
tiently. “According to all accounts, my 
cousin liked the young man for his honesty 
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and independence. You have nothing to say, 
_sir, You have ruined your own prospects. 
A person need not commit crime in order to 
oust you. He has only got to have some 
manliness about him.” 

This second le.ter changed the face of 
affairs. Mr. Atherton wrote that Captain 
Roberts had been killed at Fort Wagner, and 
with many another brave man, Colonel Shaw 
among them, had been thrown into a trench 
and buried by the confederates. A comrade 
had seen him fall, and had heard his last cry, 
“OQ mother!” And that was all. 

The principal object of the lawyer in writ- 
ing was to express the wishes of the bereaved 
mother. Mrs. Roberts could not live alone 
the ‘little time that she felt was left her to 
live. Doctor Saybroke was the next heir, and 
she felt that she should not long keep him 
out of his inheritance. Why should he not 
enjoy it now? Her wants were few; she 
found it impossible to attend to anything. 
Why would not they come and live with 
her? 

“She is very mach prostrated,” the lawyer 
wrote; “and though she may revive, it does 
not seem as though she has long to live. In 
the last few years she has had trouble enough 
to break down a stronger person. She has 
lost husband, brother, and all her children, 
and is left quite alone in the world.” 

“Poor lady!” says Edith. 

The Saybrokes were not cruel, neither were 
they any more selfish than people in general ; 
but it was not natural for them to feel very 
keenly the griefs of strangers. Edith with 
her lively sensibility and unspoiled heart 
could weep over this letter as if she had lost 
a friend, could forget that by the young 
soldier’s death they were raised from a posi- 
tion often difficult and embarrassing, to the 
heights of ‘fortune, and could long to go and 
comfort this lonely mourner. But the doctor 
and his wife had cares ‘and anxieties which 
dulled, though they did not destroy their 
sympathies. They could not feel sad when 
suddenly they ‘found all their cares removed, 
and saw within their reach all that they had 
devised, and could so well appreciate ease, 
elegance and influence. So, while their 
daughter dreamed of the gallant soldier who 
had lost his life when it seemed to stretch 
out all sunshine before him, and of the deso- 
late mother weeping away her life for him, 
the parents consulted, and planned, and laid 
out the future. 

It was finally settled that Edith should go 


at once to Mrs. while the rest of the 
family should delay awhile. Possibly, when 
the first édige of her grief should be blunted, 
the lady might repent her hasty surrender of 
the sole proprietorship of the estate. Besides, 
Mrs. Saybroke did not like to live in a house 
of which she was not the mistress, aud she 
did not like the idea of commanding in 
another woman’s house. Judging by herself — 
she could not understand how any woman 
could be willing, no matter what her trouble, 
to delegate ber household authority to 
another. She doubted if, on the whole, Mrs. 
Roberts would like having the whole family 
with her. Besides, there was George. When 
they thought of bim, the parents scarcely re- 
joiced over their expected fortane. George, 
after having been banished for a few montis 
from his father’s house, and left to shift for 
himeelf, had been received only on one con- 
dition. That was that he showld work. 
Graffly enough he consented, and took the 
clerkship which his father procured for him. 
Dissatisfied with that in a short time, think- 
ing it beneath his dignity to stand behind a 
counter aud wait on peuple, he had been 
offered the place of bookkeeper. That did 
better; and at the time when they received 
this last news, le seemed to be settling 
quietly into his place. 

“ This will'set him wild,” the mother said. 
“TI wish that we could keep it from him.” 

“ There is no way,” the doctor replied, with 
a frown that always ‘caine when his son’s 
name or affairs were mentioned. “If we tell 
nothing, he will suspect all. But he must be 
warned severely., If we go there, he shall not. 
I wont insult any one by taking him to lounge 
and smoke about ‘their house. He niust keep 
this place till we can get him something to do 
in New York, and then he must go to work 
there and depend on himself. I shall fell 
Mrs. Roberts ‘that he is to have rio help.” 

Mrs. Saybroke sighed, and was silent. It 
was best as her husband said; but it was 
hard. 

“But how ean I get along without my little 
girl?” said the father, when they tdld Edith 
their plans. * 

“ O, think how lonely that poor lady must 
be, papa,” said Edith. “And besides, you 
will all come pretty soon.” 

Doctor Saybroke was to accompany his 
daugliter to New York, and they got ready to 
start immediately. There was no delay, ex- 
cept to deepen the young lady’s mourning. 
She had worn but half mourning for her 
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father’s that being, In her mother’s 
opinion, enough to put on for a man who had 
left them buat one or two thousand dollars, 
and given the bulk of his great fortune te 
others. But now, when it seemed likely that 
before long they would be sole heirs, and 
moreover, when Edith was going into a des- 
olated house, and to a woman for whom death 
had done its worst, it was certainly proper 
that the girl should sympathize in her 
costume at least. So, with all the speed of 
which milliners and dress-makers were 
capable, the lovely girl’s graceful form was 
draped in the dimmest of bombazines and 
crapes, her bright. chestnut hair was crowned 
with a tiny bonnet of crape and jet, and a 
long erape veil hung over her sweet face. 

“O mamma, how dreadful it is!” she said, 
half frightened. “I feel as if I had some 
terrible affliction. All this crape weighs me 
down.” 

“Tt is the proper dress, my dear,” her 
mother said; “and it is very beconring.” 

“Do you know, mamma,” the girl said, in 
a hushed voice,“I am putting this on for 
Captain Roberts? I think of him all the time, 
Isn’t it odd? I suppose it is partly because 
his death makes such a difference to us, and 
partly because every one speaks so highly of 
him. He is my hero, that poor gallant fellow! 
For the sake of having him alive again, I 
would gladly give up all prospect of wealth.” 

The mother passed a fond hand over the 
girl’s smooth cheek, kissed her lingeringly on 
the forehead, and led her to the door where 
the carriage waited for her, 

“Now don’t be lonesome, mamma,” said 
Edith, with diffichlty restraining her tears. 
“And make up your mind to come to New 
York right away. I know she will want 
you.” 


“We will see, dear,” the mother said, feel- 
ing as if it.would be indeed impossible for 
them to stay long behind, with Edith 
away. 

“And, mamma,” said Edith, stopping ‘on 
the steps, with a sudden thought, “don’t you 
suppose she would like to have me call her 
Aunt Roberts? It might seem as though she 
had some relations then.” 

“T should think she might,” replied Mrs. 
Saybroke, beginning to be almest jealous of 
this lady whom her daughter was going to 
comfort. 

“And you have no objections, mamma?” 
asked Edith. : 

“T have no objections to your following the 
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dictates of your generous, loving heart, my 
child!” exclaimed the mother. 

A smile, a kiss, a sweet face leaning out 
the window for one look more, and they lost 
sight of each other. 

“Poor mamma!” said Edith, turning to 
lean her forehead on her father’s shoulder ; 
“this is the first time I ever left her, and I 
know she feels worse than she will own.” 

They had a weary journey of twenty-four 
hours in the cars before reaching New York, 
and there they stopped till the next day to 
rest. Since they came to console, and not to 
be consoled or cared for, it was desirable that 
they should be fresh on entering upon their 
work. The next morning they went up the 
river to Oakside, as Mr. Banks had named 
his place, from a grove of. oaks on_the river- 
side. 

Doctor Saybroke had been there once be, 
fore, during the life of his cousin; but Edith 
had never seen the place. She was, however, 
too much occupied with the thought of the 
mourner whom she was about to see, to take 
more than a passing notice of the establish- 
ment. 

All the blinds were closed, there was no 
one in sight, and everything looked as if it 
was indeed a house of death which they 
were approaching. The door opened noise- 
lessly as they went up the steps, and a ser- 
vant in deep mourning stood bowing before 
them. Ina hushed voice, as if death were 
yet.a presence in the house, he invited them 
into the parlor. The room was dim, the 
furniture covered. When they spoke, their 
voices seemed to echo in the terrible silence. 
Edith clung to her father with a feeling that 
was almost terror. 

“ How is Mrs, Roberts?” the doctor asked. 

She was very low, the servant replied, with 
asolemn air. She saw no one, did not leave 
her room, and took searcely any food. They 
would all be glad when the relatives who had 
been sent for should arrive. 

“I am Doctor Saybroke,” the visitor an- 
nounced; “and this is my daughter.” ; 

The man bowed, and placed himself at 
their orders. Rooms had been prepared for 
them, and Mrs. Roberts should be informed 
immediately of their arrival. 

In a few minutes word came that Mrs. 
Roberts wished them to make themselves at 
home, but did not feel able to see them then, 
would perhaps be able to at evening. 

“ Will you please show us into some lighter 
room?” the doctor asked, with great suavity.- 
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“T am not accustomed to so dim and close an 
air.” 

Doctor Saybroke had no patience with 
people who shut out the light of day from 
their houses, and, because one person is dead, 
try, as he said, to suffocate every one else. 

They were immediately shown into the 
reception-room, the blinds and shutters were 
thrown open, letting in the beautiful sunshine, 
and a fresh, sweet breeze. Then the house- 
keeper came to welcome them, and show 
them to their rooms. 

“You are very welcome, doctor, and you, 
miss,” she said, in a hushed voice. “But you 
have come to a sorrowful house.” 

Full of distress and sympathy as Edith was, 
she was too much of a woman, and too girlish 
also, not to be pleased with the elegance of 
everything she saw. There was a vast differ- 
ence between her little chamber at home, 
with its straw carpet, muslin curtains, and 
chintz-covered chairs, and this new room 
which was shown to her as her own. The 
lofty ceiling with festoons of painted flowers, 
and cherub faces leaning between, the snow- 
white velvet carpet over-scattered with roses 
and violets, the bed and window-curtains of 


rose-colored silk over lace, the beauty and 
richness of everything pleased her. 

“Pm glad you’re to be near me, papa,” she 
said, looking across the hall to where he stood 
in the door of a large room as richly ap- 


pointed, if not so bright and cheerful as her 


own. 

They were not content to remain long 
apart, and soon went down stairs again, and 
presently stepped out to walk up and down 
one of the verandas. 

“It seems gloomy in the house, for all it is 
so splendid,” Edith said. “ Everything is so 
silent, and every one is so solemn. How 
shall I ever be able to stay, papa? You must 
really persuade mamma to come right away. 
Then my own clothes are so terribly mourn- 
ing they weigh on me. I don’t feel as if I 
could smile.” 


“Q, you mustn't be a baby now, Edie,” her 
father said, seeing her. bright eyes full of 
tears. “It is sad, but you must try to bear 
it. Don’t think you have got to go about 
with as sombre a face as the others have. It 
isn’t expected. You scarcely knew Mr. 
Banks, and you never saw Captain Roberts. 
You have come to try and cheer them up, 
not tobe weighed down by their despondency. 
I think more and more that we must wait for 
another invitation, your mother and I, before 


coming here to live. It woulda beak wal to 
be in too much of a hurry.” 

“Yes, I suppose you are right,” she replied, 
— yet renewing her courage, too, when 

she remembered the work that was laid upon 
her. 

“ Be as good a little comforter here as you 
always were at home, and all will bless you,” 
said her father, with emotion. 

“O papa!” the girl exclaimed; but checked 
her tears ; for a servant was soming towards 
them. 

“Will you come to dinner now?” he said. 
“And after dinner Mrs. Roberts would like to 
see Miss Saybroke. She will see Doctor Say- 
broke in the morning.” 

With this mournful interview before her, 
Edith had but a slight appetite for her dinner. 
But she kept up bravely, and when they left 
the dining-room, kissed her father, and 
followed the housekeeper up stairs. 

“Mrs. Roberts has taken the room the 
captain had,” Miss Ford said, leading the 
way to that part of the house most distant 
from Edith’s chamber. “She has all his 
things about her, and she thinks and speaks 
of nothing else.” 


“Are you going to tell her I am come?” 
asked Edith, as they approached the door of 
one of the large front chambers of the eastern 
wing. 

“ Why—just as you please, miss,” said Miss 
Ford, surprised, and a little stiff. 


“Wouldn't it be better if 1 should go in 


very gently, without any introduction ?” the 
girl asked, timidly. 

“Why,’—Miss Ford did not know well 
what to say. She had taken a mournful 
pleasure in being mistress of ceremonies, and 


was by no means slow to feel her conse- 


quence. But on the other hand, this was a 
very sweet and modest girl, and she put her 
singular request in so timid a manner that 
the housekeeper could not quite make up 
her mind to be offended. 

“Of course you know best,” said Edith, 


hastily. “But I thought that it might seem 
less ceremonious if I should go in just as if 
we were old friends, and not as if I were a 
stranger to her. You know people who are 
‘in trouble shrink from strangers.” 

“Well, perhaps you are right,” Miss Ford . 
said, unbending a little. “Ifyou had just as 
lief introduce yourself, you may.” 

“Thank you!” said Edith, and immediately 
approached the door and noiselessly turned 
the handle. 


At first, on entering, the place was so dim 
that she did not clearly distinguish anything. 
In a moment she became accustomed to the 
faint light. The curtains and blinds were 
closed, and the heavy draperies of dark 
crimson looked almost black in the shadows. 
But presently Edith, standing there timidly 
just inside the door, saw an armchair that 
stood between the window and the bed, and 
in it a figure dressed in black and with a pale 
face turned towards her. The lady was 
looking at her, and feebly extending her 
hand. 

“TI could not see you,” the girl said, ina 
soft, breathless voice, and swiftly crossed the 
room to take the hand that was outheld to her. 

Unconsciously in her mind associating this 
lady with her recollection of Mr. Banks, she 
had feared to see a stern and repelling person. 
But the large mournful eyes, the pale and 
pitiful face, the trembling fingers that clung 
to hers, above all, the quivering lips that 
spoke to her, banished the last shrinking 
feeling, and moved her heart at once to a 
fervent compassion. 

“Why dear,” said the lady, tremulously, 
“how good it is of you to come tome! Iam 
not pleasant company for the young; but I 


shall not long live to sadden any one.” 

“O, dear lady, don’t say that!’ said Edith, 
tenderly kissing that pale cheek, and then, 
still holding the mourner’s hand, seating her- 
self on the footstool at her feet. “It is very 


sad, very terrible for you, I know; but we 


will cheer you up, and coax you to live with 
us yet longer. I will be a child to you, and 
papa and mamma will be brother and sister. 
Of course I can never take the place of that 
dear son you have lost, but I will comfort 


you as well as I can for his loss, And, after 


all, you know we have all got to die some 


time or other; and I don’t suppose, if we 
had the choice ourselves, that we would ever 
be willing to let our friends go.” 

The girl said this in so tender and earnest 
a way, and the tears chased each other so 


fast over her cheeks while she spoke, that 


the mourner she sought to comfort could not 
repel her consolation, and tell her how vain 
it was. She looked with a sort of astonish- 
ment on this lovely creature who wept with 
and caressed her the first time they met, as if 
their sorrow were a common one. 

“You dear child!” she sighed, with a sigh 
that deepened to a moan. 

“Do you know,” Edith continued, “I have 
a very strange feeling about your son. Per- 
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haps it was first hecause I heard such a beau- 
tiful character of him. But I feel as if I 
were in mourning for him. I almost forgot 
poor Uncle Banks, and think always of Cap- 
tain Roberts. If any one were to ask me 
suddenly who I was wearing black for, I 
should say for him. I never thought so much 
of one whom I had never seen.” 4 

The mother moaned. Edith did not know 
that not a person in the house had dared to 
mention her son’s name to Mrs. Roberts, and 
that at the slightest allusion to him, she had 
cried out, and covered her face. 

“Don’t you like to have me speak of him ?” 
asked the girl, now, suddenly bethinking 
herself. 

“Yes, dear! It is different with you,” the 
mother said. “Tell me all you think about 
him.” 

It was better indeed for her that the ice 
should be broken, and that she should no 
longer hide her sorrow in silence. But she 
could not perhaps have endured to listen to 
any other than this girl who, with such frank 
and tender sympathy, approached fearlessly 
and uncorfsciously where no one else dared 
to go. 

“Tt may seem strange to you,” Edith said, 
lifting her sweet and trustful eyes to the 
other’s face; “but I seemed. to have made 
him my hero. Before he died, I longed to.see 
him, and when he died, I felt as if I had met 
with a great loss.. When I came -up to the 


house to-day, and saw how beautiful it is, I 
thought this was to have been his home! 


When papa and I went out on the veranda 
before dinner, I kept thinking how your son 
must have walked up and down there, look- 
ing at the trees and gardens, perhaps talking 
with you and uncle, maybe smoking a cigar. 


I seemed to see him. It was almost. im- 
possible to believe that I had not known and 
seen him, and it was impossible to_ believe 
that I should not again know and see him.” 

The widow burst into a passion of tears; 
but they did her good. 

“© my dear child!” she cried. “If my boy 
had lived, how you would have loved him! 
You would have been his wife. I couldn’t 
have wished him to have a sweeter one. You 
and he would have lived here with me, and I 
should have been blest in your happiness. 
But it is too late! It is all over; and there is 
no more anything on earth for me but a few 
months or only weeks, perhaps, of endurance. — 
Don’t leave me, dear! Don’t leave me as 
long as I live!” 
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Mrs. Roberts had not left this darkened 
chamber since the news came of he? son’s 
death. It seemed that she had shut herself 
we “here, and was await ng death, having no 
longer any concern with life. What then was 
the astonishment of the household to see her 
coming slowly down the stairs at twilight, 
supported by Edith, and go out on the 
veranda. 

“You will feel better to breathe the fresh 
air, and see the stars,” the girl said, tenderly 
placing the invalid on a veranda sofa, and 
carefully arranging the shawl about her. “A 
little change will help you to sleep. It always 
seemed to me that if I should lose friends, 
they would seem nearer to me when I was 
looking at the stars.” 

Mrs. Roberts would have shrunk from the 
gay and brilliant morning, or the glory of 
noon; but the subdued and solemn twilight 
was soothing to her feelings. Besides, dread- 
ing as she did to meet strangers, it was much 
easier for her to make at such a time the ac- 
quaintance of her cousin. 

Doctor Saybroke was walking up and down 
the garden path when the two came out. He 
flung away his cigar, but continued his walk, 
even withdrew a little farther. Presently 
Edith came down the path to him, and put 
her hand in his arm. 

“Come up and talk to Aunt Roberts, papa. 
She wants to see you.” 

“You darling! how did you get her to 
come down? Have you bewitched hef?” 

“O no, papa!” Edith answered, quite 
simply. “But you know she has been so 
much alone she has forgotten that it was 
possible for her to have any comfort. I have 
told her that we were her own people. She 
thought she would come down. I didn’t 
coax her long.” 

For a minute the poor, exhausted mourner 
shrunk when she saw this strange gentleman 
approaching her, and almost wished that she 
had not consented to see him. But his first 
words dispelled her nervous fears. Besides 
that gentleness of manner which all good 
physicians learn in their practice, Doctor Say- 
broke had a great deal of delicacy of feeling, 
and a perfect courtesy. At once, from being 
among strangers, the bereaved mother found 
herself with a gentleman who was like a 
brother, and a girl who was like a tender 
child. There seemed no longer any reason 
why she should shut herself up to weep in 
darkness. 

She came down to breakfast the next 
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morning, but refused to take the héad of the 
table. Without any useless objections, but 
with blushing cheeks, Edith took that digui- 
fied position, and officiated as mistress of the 
feast. Then Mrs, Roberts sat with them in 
the parlor, and even went out for a little walk 
in the gardens. 

But in spite of these improvements, the ex- 
petienced eyes of Doctor Saybroke saw that 
there was not in that delicate frame strength 
enough to build up any length of life. She 
was worn out and utterly broken. The only 
change their coming had made was, that 
instead of dying in misery and loneliness, she 
might die in peace. 

“Tdon’t like leaving you with such asad 
charge on your shoulders,” he said, to his 
daughter, when after a few days, he found 
himself obliged to return home. “But I do 
not think it best that the rest of the family 
should come here at present. You are all 
that she needs, and the others would only 
distress her. It isn’t best to have two mis- 
tresses In a house, even if one has abdicated 
ever so completely. Your mother would feel 
awkward, and your aunt would feel troubled. 
Everything goes on well now. If you can 
stay alone, then it had better be so.” 

“If you think it best, papa, then I will stay 
alone,” Edith said, quietly. ? 

Already her mission had given her a cer- 
tain dignity and self-control; and the sight of 
a deep sorrow which she could soothe had 
checked the babyish grief she had felt on 
missing her mother. 

“ That girl is an angel!” the doctor said, to 
his wife, when describing the gentle aalmness 
with which their daughter had accepted her 
lonely and mournful task. “I believe she 
really enjoys wiping away that poor creature's 
tears more than she would the gayest scene 
she could witness or share.” 

“When are we going to move?” asked 
George Saybroke, after having waited in vain 
to hear without being obliged to question. 

“Tam not going to move at all,” his father 
replied. “That proposal was a hasty one of 
Mrs. Roberts’s; and it is decided that no one 
but Edith is needed there. We shall remain 
here just as before.” 

The young man stifled a little exclamation, 
and began twisting his mustache. 

“We are just as well off as we were before,” 
the doctor said, trying to conceal his irrita- 
tion; “except that Edith is away.” 

“] don’t see what they made such a pro- 
posal for if they were going to back out,” said 
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the young man, rudely. “I took for granted 
that we were going, and so gave up my situ- 


ation. There was a fellow who wanted it.” , 


The angry blood rushed into Doctor Say- 
' broke’s face, but he réstrained himself, and 
controlled his voice before he spoke again. 

“Ts it too late to recall your mistake ?” 

“Certainly it is!’ was the sharp answer. 
“T can’t take a place back after having given 
itup.” . 

“You will then look about for another,” 
said the doctor, with cold brevity. 

The son bit his lips to keep back the retort 
that rose to them: He knew his father well 
enough to be sure that a word of insolence 
would not be tulerated. 

They heard from Edith constantly. Nearly 
every day came at least a few lines telling 
them how the invalid got along, and giving 
accounts of her own health. 

Mrs. Roberts’s violent grief had changed to 
a hopeless apathy. 1t was impossible to in- 
terest her in anything, or to rouse her to any 
exertion. The lurking disease which happi- 
ness had kept at bay, fastened upon her when 
her frame became weakened by sorrow, and 
she was rapidly sinking. She lingered through 
the rest of the summer, however, and died in 
September, drepping off at last so suddenly 
that Edith had no time to summon her 
parents till after her aunt’s death. 

They came in haste, shocked that their 
daughter should have been left unhelped, 
save by strangers, to go through with such 
awful scenes. But Edith was quite calm. 

“T am happier than I ever was in my life 
before,” she said, to her mother, “I have done 
& great good to poor Aunt Roberts, and I 
have improved myself, think. wont 
find me so babyish as I used to be.” 

Mrs. Roberts had not made any will, since 
none was necessary. By law the property 
now went to Doctor Saybroke’s family. The 
only wish that she had expressed was that all 
her personal property should belong to Edith. 
Her jewelry, shawls and her carriage and 
horses were to be Edith’s. 

“My blessed child!” she said, in dying. 
“Tell your father ani mother that I thank 
them with all my heart for having lent you 
to me. I did not know till you came that 
the earth held such comfort for me.” 

They laid her gently and regretfully away 
to rest, with every care that affection could 

‘suggest, and that her own position deserved. 
Every flower that blossomed in all their 


‘gardens and greenhouses was gathered that 
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it might fade with her fading form. For one 
week no sunshine was allowed to enter the 
house from which the mild and sorrowful 
presence of the mistress was just withdrawn, 
and the room that had been hers and her 
son’s was consecrated to their memory. 

When we say that no sunshine was per- 
mitted to enter the house, we must except 
one window in the western wing, and that 
was the window from which protruded the 
feet and a fair sample of the legs of Mr. 
George Saybroke. 

“Hanged if I'm going to be shut up ina 
cavern,” he muttered, flinging the blinds and 
shutters open. “I didn’t know anything 
about the old lady, and I’m not going to cry 
and put my eyes out about her.” 

“O George!” said Edith, appearing at the 
door, “do keep your blind drawn at least 
partly to. Your window shows so on the 
front of the house.” 

“ Fiddlestick! I shall do nothing 6f the 
kind!” he answered, between the whifls of 
his cigar. “What does it signify ?” 

“It looks more respectful directly after a 
funeral,” she urged, “And Mr. Atherton is 
coming up from the city to-day.” 

“Tm not going to sit_in darkness for that 
old lady. She’s nothing to me,” said the 
young man, puffing away. 

“George!” his sister, exclaimed, with quite 
unusual passion, “I will not hear you talk so. 
All thet you have in the world you owe to 
Mrs. Roberts. She could have left it allaway 
from us. It was hers. It is only by her 
death you are enabled to have such a heme.” 

“T’m much obliged to her!” said the young 
man, carelessly, He was in rather sulky hu- 
mor because he had not been allowed to take 
the horses out for a drive. 

Edith looked at her brother and hesitated. 
It was no use to talk to him when he was in 
that mvod. She choked back the .tears and 
left him. 

Mrs. Ford, doing something or nothing in 
one of the chambers near, overheard this con- 
versation, and repeated it down stairs. 

“He’s not much like the poor, dear cap- 
tain,” she said. “Mrs. Saybroke is a far 
grander lady than poor Mrs. Roberts, and the ° 
doctor is certainly more of a gentleman than 
Mr. Banks, and as to Miss Edith, she’s an 
angel. But that young Mr. Saybroke, it’s as 
much as ever I can keep my hands off him. 
And between you and I, I’m not the only one. 
If you’d seen his father look at him when 
they were talking about the horses!” 
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THE CRICKET. 
BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


In the calm twilight, when the silence breaks 
In waves of unwrit music on my ear, 
When all the air is vocal, there awakes 
A noisy sprite I do not care to hear. 


It is the cricket. Loud as if he blew 
The blinding sweetness of the great god Pan, 
His pipings pierce the silence through and through, 
Forever ending just as they began. 


I do not love his shrill and noisy mirth; 
It hath a dreary, melancholy sound. 

I think of all the dismal things on earth 
Whene’er I hear his dissonance resound. 


There is no music in the piercing note 
That breaks intrusive on my quiet hour; 
Years since I learned his endless song by rote, 
And, save t’ annoy, o’er me it hath no power. 


A lonely sound; it hath no note of cheer, 
No subtile harmony the soul to charm; 
When in the dusk it falls upon my ear, 
My heart beats quickly with a vague alarm. 


And phantoms of the dead and buried past 
Start into being—pale, insensate things, 

A blight upon my dearest joys they cast, 
And wither every warm desire that springs. 


Pale, fireside ghosts, that haunt the troubled breast 
And brood, a shadow, o’er the lonely heart; 
That will not let the guilty conscience rest, 
For the wan spectres ready to upstart. 


A heavy numbness weighs my spirit down, 
A dreary sense of loneliness that chills 

Each quick emotion; joy hath lost its crown; 
With vague regret my throbbing heart o’erfills. 


Cease thy shrill piping, phantom raiser, cease! 
There is no joy but thou its edge canst mar, - 

No hope but thou canst trouble its sweet peace, 
No earthly faith but thou its hold canst jar. 


I conjure thee to leave my peace unbroke; 
No longer tarry an unwelcome guest; 

By all the phantoms that thou dost invoke, 
Leave, leave my fireside lone and dispossessed! 
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THAT QUEER AFFAIR AT POQUEVILLE. 


BY N. P. DARLING. 


PoQUEVILLE was in great 
owing to the arrival within its limits of the 
great novelist Mr. Frederick Radzivil, accom- 
panied by his friend Mr. Boolegar. They 
were stopping at the Bunkum House. All 
the young ladies who hadn’t seen them were 
dying to, and all that had were dying to see 
them again. The excitement was intense. 
Something must be ddne. There was a lion 
in town, and he must be exhibited. Mrs, 
Brimmer saw that at once. She was fond of 
lions, her father having been in the menagerie 
business. She was also acquainted with 
Radzivil. 

“T’'ll make a party,” said she. 

« Just the thing,” said Mr. Brimmer. 

He was a small, sharp-nosed man, who had 
begun life as agent for old Zordust, Mrs. 
Brimmer’s father. He first saw Miss Zordust 
in the den of lions, dressed in the costume of 
the Roman gladiator, putting her face inside 
of the lion’s. Brimmer was charmed. Such 
a@ woman wasn’t to be found every day. He 
admired courage, because he was lacking in 
that quality himself; so he married Miss 
Zordust. Next season’ the old gentleman 
died; Brimmer sold out the menagerie, made 
a good thing of it, removed tod Poqueville, 
where he bought a fine house and set up for 
a gentleman. 

« Just the thing.” 

“And Mr. Radzivil shall be invited.” 

“And everybody else,” cried Brimmer. 

Preparations were commenced at once. 
Mrs. Brimmer and her whole household were 
busy for two days. The evening of the third 
day came—the evening of the party. The 
Brimmer mansion was illuminated from 
cellar to attic. Mrs. Brimmer was arrayed 
in her most gorgeous attire. Her diamonds 
(paste) sparkled like stars in the gaslight. A 
simile of unwonted sweetness beamed from 
her eyes—the old lion’s den smile. She was 
really a fine-looking woman; had been a 
beauty in her youth, and was 

——*“ blooming still, had made the best 
Of time, and time returned the compliment, 


And treated her genteelly, so that, drest, 
She looked extremely well where’er she went.” 


This was to be a night of triumph for her. 


She was to introduce a literary lion to Poque- 
ville society. She felt all the immensity of 
her situation, and so did Brimmer. He was 
proud of Mrs. Brimmer; had always been 
proud of her, but never more so than to- 
night. 

The guests began to arrive. First came 
Mr. and Mrs, Fillegan, and Fillegan junior. 
Then the Dempers put in an appearance, 
seven of them, including an old maid aunt. 
Then came Mr. and Mrs. Viosea, with their 
daughter Agnes, the belle of Poqueville, fol- 
lowed by Mr. Bob Waldredge, supposed to be 
madly in love with the aforementioned 
Agnes; and he was followed by Mr. Adonis 
Briareus Hippomenes La Dizman, his sinny 
face glowing with conscious pride as he 
thought of the sensation his appearance must 
create among the fair damsels already assem- 
bled. Next came Miss Vesta Pearl— 


—*“a gentle maid, 


Whose mind and form were both arrayed 
Tn nature’s purest light.” 


Then entered Madame De Konspet, a French 
lady of a blonde complexion and little beauty, 
followed by her husband, a dried-up little 
man, as meek as Moses, and her son, a pale 
but interesting youth, with a very intellectual 
cast of countenance. And now Mr. Frederick 
Radzivil appeared, followed by his friend Mr. 
Boolegar, who was followed by ninety-seven 
ladies and gentlemen, whose names I’ve for- 
gotten, which is just as well for the reader, as 
this will be their last as well as first appear- 
ance in my story. 

Mrs. Brimmer welcomed Mr. Radzivil with 
her lion’s den smile; then the distinguished 
gentleman introduced his friend Mr. Boolegar 
to Mrs. Brimmeér, who received him kindly, 
upon being informed by the great author that 
he was somewhat famous in the literary world, 
where he was known as the excruciatingly 
sentimental contributor to the “Twaddle 
Monthly.” 

He was a small man, with a pug nose, blue 
eyes and brown hair, with a rather intellect- 
ual brow, eaused by the premature departure 
of his “front hair.” When his friends spoke 
of his increasing baldness, he was fond of 
quoting Shakespeare: “ What he hath scant- 
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ed men in hair he hath given them in wit;” 
which, if true, would go,to prové that Boolegar 
was growing more witty every day, in spite of 
innumerable bottles of “Ambrosia” (not the 
ambrosia of the gods, but Ring’s,) which he 
had rubbed into his scalp, without, as yet, 
any visible effect. 

Mr. Radzivil was a tall, finely-formed gen- 
tleman, thirty-five years of age, perhaps, with 
dark hair, worn long (a mark of genius), and 
eyes of a butternut coldér, very piercing, 
owing to a habit he had of boring into human 
nature for the purpose of studying character. 
He wore his nose turned down, after the style 
of the ancient Romans, and was possessed of 
a very handsome set of teeth, which he was 
very fond of displaying. His face was smooth- 
shaved, and was rather pale, with a yellowish 
tinge, owing to a disordered state of the liver. 

As I said, Mrs. Brimmer welcomed Mr. 
Radzivil with smiles and flattering words, 
whereupon the distinguished gentleman at- 
tempted a compliment in return, which Mrs, 
Brimmer didn’t give him time to finish, 
which was, perhaps, just as well, if what 
Bulwer says is true, that “compliments, like 
love declarations, are all the more eloquent 
for being left uncompleted.” 

Then some «; the guests were presented to 
Mr. Radzivil. Mr. Edward Viosca, the most 
wealthy and enterprising manufacturer in 
Poqueville, who owns the largest mill and 
the bandsomest house, and pays an income 
tax so large that it makes one shiver to think 
of it, expressed himself as feeling highly 
honored in making Mr. Radzivil’s acquaint- 
ance, and the author of that exceedingly 
interesting tale, entitled, “ Imogen, the Female 
Shoemaker, or, Never too Late to Mend,” was 
pleased to know Mr. Viosca. ° 

“And this is my daughter, Mr. Radzivil,” 
said Mr. Viosca. 

“Hebe!” muttered Radzivil. 

“She be feminine gender, if you please,” 
suggested Mr. Viosca. 

The genius, whose fiery imagination con- 
ceived that thrilling tale, entitled, “The 
Hermit of Oxford-Gore, or, Any other Man,” 
bowed in mute adoration. His piercing 
butternut-colored eyes gleamed with a bril- 
liancy startling to behold; then he curved 
his spinal column very gracefully, whereupon 

Miss Viosea did the same, only more so (she 
had been practising the “Grecian,” and con- 
sequently bent easily), at the same time 
extending the tips of her rosy-tipped fingers 
to Mr. Radzivil. 
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“ My daughter is an atmirer of your genius,” 
observed Mr. Viosca, stroking his whiskers. 

Agnés smiled and blushed. 

“Ah, I am fortunate indeed!” replied the 
author of that famous, blood ing work, 
entitled, “Zambrown, or, The te of the 
Chaubunagungamang,” while a glance of 
ravishing sweetness scintillated from his 
brightly-beaming, butternut-colored eyes. 

It was plain that he was deeply affected. 
How could it be otherwise? She.was so 
young, so beautiful, with such sweet eyes of 
heaven’s own hue—such soft masses of dark 
hair, and such a mouth! it seemed redolent 
of roses! Ah, she was lovely, and she knew 
it, because several young men of unquestion- 
able veracity, who, like the late G. W., 
couldn’t tell a lie (not if they knew them- 
selves), informed her that such was the case. 
Yes, she was lovely, and Radzivil knew it 
without being told—lovelier than he had ever 
dared to dream a woman could be, 

They conversed upon indifferent eubiocte. 
There was a nameless and piquant brilliancy 
about her conversation that Radzivil thought 
exceedingly charming. He hung upon every 
word. Occasionally Mr. Viosea put in an 
observation. Young Fillegan, joined the 
group and aired a witticism that he had been 
three weeks in originating, and then Mrs. 
Brimmer brought up Colonel Demper, just as 
Mr. Bob Waldredge took Agnes on his arm 
and led her away. 

Meantim® Mr. Boolegar was quite attentive 
to Miss Pearl. Her style of beauty was quite 
in accordance with his taste. She had violet 
eyes and a rich complexion, such as one sees 
in the sweet South (Boolegar had travelled 
in Italy); her form was of the willowy order, 
and her voice was low and musical. She was 
fond of poetry—liked Tennyson, Boolegar’s 
favorite. He murmured a quotation, Miss 
Pearl smiled. What was there in that smile 
to affect a fellow so? Mr, Boolegar felt his 
pulse. She was looking at some engravings 
in a book, “ Views in the East.” Her curls 
swept his cheek. He felt a thrill pf ecstasy— 
was he losing his heart? He determined to 
make her the heroine of his next story. He 

“had given all other bliss, 

And all his worldly hope for this— 

To press one kiss upon her perfect lips;” 
but then he knew it would be decidedly im- 
proper in such a place, at such a time. He 
must distract his attention from this sweet 
vision of loveliness, else he should forget 
himself. 
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Luckily for him, at that moment Mr. Bob 
Waldredge led Miss Viosca to the piano. She 
played a waltz and an operatic piece, the 
latter almost impossible to execute; but it 
displayed her delicately-formed hands to good 
advantage, and if the ear wasn’t charmed by 
the melody, the eye was by the player. Then, 
by request, Mr. Waldredge sang “Rocked in 
the Cradle of the Deep.” 
_ The author of that charming historical tale, 

entitled, “The Poisoned Cheese-Knife, or, 
Burrillville as it was,” cast malignant glances 
at the singer. He could have rocked him 
with pleasure. But who was this Mr. 
Waldredge? An accepted lover, perhaps! 
The thought was maddening. But he was a 
lovely youth, as Radzivil could not but admit. 
He had a gorgeous pair of fiery whiskers, a la 
Lord Dundreary, “a melting blue eye,” golden 
hair, a good figure for a man, and very agree- 
able manners. A formidable rival, he thought, 
particularly if they were already engaged. He 
turned away and went to seek Boolegar, whom 
he found in the conservatory, standing alone 
amid the flowers, gazing at the moon and 
looking poetical. It was.getting late. They 
left the house soon after, and returned to 
their hotel. 

The party had broken up. Miss Viosca, 
accompanied by Mr. Waldredge, was standing 
upon the piazza of her father’s house. 

“Mr. Radzivil was quite attentive to you 
this evening,” said Robert. 

“ He’s very agreeable ; don’t you think so?” 
asked Agnes, coquettishly. 

“I dare say you think so,” replied her lover. 

“Do you doubt my love, Robert?” she 
asked, turning her sweet face up to his. 

“Women are fickle,” he = turning away. 

“Men, you mean.” 

“Some may be; but 


—I am constant as the northern star, 
Of whose true, fixed and resting quality, 
There is no fellow in the firmament.’ ” 


“TI Lelieve you, Robert,” resting the small 
gloved hand upon his arm. 

“And you?” 

“Never doubt me again, Robert.” 


All her coquettishness was gone. There 


was a tear in her eye. It glittered like a 
pearl upon her glowing cheek. He stooped 
and kissed it away. (He had been a sailor in 
-night, darling.” 
Good-night, dear.” 
She turned and went into the house, and 
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her lover walked briskly down the street, 
crunching the frozen snow under bis feet. 

Meantime Mr. Radzivil and his friend bad 
reached their hotel. Boolegar was smoking 
his meerschaum, while the great novelist was 
solacing himself with a glass of hot lemonade, 
with a little—nutmeg in it. He was intend- 
ing to throw off the finishing chapter to his 
last great novel that night. The villain, who 
had had everything about his own way from 
the beginning, was now to be disposed of 
effectually. In the seventy-eighth chapter, he 
had found his way into the affections of a 
nice young girl, whose papa was a sausage- 
maker by profession. In chapter eighty- 
fourth he had remarked “ Ha, ha!” when the 
nice young girl requested him to marry her, 
*Lovest thos me no: longer?” she cried, 
drawing a Bologna sausage from her bosom 
and brandishing it.over his head. 

What she might have done it is too horrible 
to conjecture; but just at this moment the 
villain toudhed a secret spring in the wall,a 
small panel slid noiselessly aside, he sprang 
through the opening, found himself tw the 
woodhouse, and from thence made his escape. 
But his end was nigh. 

In the last chapter the nice young girl 
decoys him into her father’s: manufactory, 
where, at a preconcerted signal, a young 
gentleman (former lover of nice young girl) 
rushes out and tumbles villain-into a machine 
already in motion, and he is instantly trans- 
formed into sausage meat! Then the nice 
young girl remarks, while gazing upon his 
(h) ashes: 

——“ Of all sad words of tongue or pen, 
The saddest are these, ‘It might have been,’”’ 
and immediately falls into the arms of the 
noble young man. Thus ends one of the 


‘most brilliant and charming novels in the 


English language. But at the time I speak 
of it wasn’t completed, though soon to be. 

“Charming creature, that Miss Pearl!” 
observed Boolegar, removing his pipe. 

“Ah, yes. But were you introduced to Miss 
Viosea?” inquired Radzivil, aig a sip of 
lemonade. 

“Yes. She’s beantiful.” 

“And therefore to be wooed ; 
She is a woman, therefore to be won,” 


quoted Radzivil. 
“But she has a lover already.” 
“Yes, two, if that Mr. Waldredge is one.” _ 
“Do you intend to enter the lists against 
him ?” asked Boolegar, carelessly. 
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“Ido. I shall call upon the fair Agnes to- 
morrow,” cried Radzivil, seizing a pen and 
dashing into the realms of fancy. 

“And I shall dive for Pearls,’ muttered 
Boolegar, returning to his pipe. 

Radzivil was as good as his word. He called 
upon Miss Viosca the next day. The old 
gentleman was at home, and was delighted 
to see him, as was also Mrs. Viosea. Agnes 
was charming, but reticent. Her father led 
the conversation. How did he like Poque- 
ville ?” 

“Tt seems to be a thriving town.” 

“Ah, yes, it is that,” said Mr. Viosca. 

“And is not without natural beauties. 
Must be romantic in the golden summer 
time.” 

Mr. Viosca nodded, and hi8 wife looked 
sentimental. 

“You think of tarrying here sometime, I 
understand ?” said the latter. 

“Yes. Most people seek the country in 
the warmer months, but I visit it at all 
seasons. There is inspiration in this fresh 
mountain air: it enlarges one’s soul!” 

“Just what I tell ’em,” chimed in My 
Viosca. His wife’s great ambition was to live 
in New York. 

“But you have advantages living in the 
city that you cannot have in the country,” 
said Agnes. 

“ True, and therefore I vibrate between the 
two,” returned Radzivil, turning his butternut- 
colored optics upon her fair face. “What a 
beautiful color!” he thought, as a slight blush 
mantled her countenance. How proud he 
should be of such a woman were she his 
wife! 

Mr. Viosca turned the subject of conversa- 
tion upon the news of the day. He was no 
politician. He censured both parties. The’ 
manufacturing interests were not sufficiently 
protected, and the country was going to 
destruction in consequence. Mr. Radzivil 
was of a different opinion, but he humored 
the father for the sake of the daughter; so 
they got along finely. : 

“I shall be happy to show you around the 
mills when you have a leisure hour or so,” 
said Mr. Viosca, when the guest arose to 
leave. 

“Thank you. I shall not be engaged to- 
morrow. Good-day.” He gave Agnes one 
parting glance, and was gone. 

“A sensible fellow!” said Mr. Viosca, re- 
turning to the parlor after showing him 
out. 
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“TI think he is interested in Agnes,” said 
his wife. 

“ Egad, it looks like it!” 

“And if it wasn’t for Robert—” 

“O mother!” 

“Think of the honor!” cried Mr. Viosca. 

“How it would look in print?’ said his 
wife. “Mr. Frederick Radzivil, the famous 
novelist, to Agnes, only daughter of Edward 
Viosca, Esq., of Poqueville.” 

“T shall encourage him,” said Mr. Viosca. 

“And I shall discourage him,” replied his 

ter. 

“I'd give Robert five thousand to leave the 
town!” cried the old gentleman. 

“And I'd go with him,” said Agnes, with 
rising color. 

' “The daughter of Edward Viosca should 
look higher,” said he: 

“Love goes where it’s sent,” said she. 

Just at that moment a servant announced 
that tea was ready. So the subject was 
dropped. 

But that night Mr. and Mrs. Viosca had a 
long conversation after they retired. They 
both liked Robert well enough, but then he 
was a nobody when compared with the great 
Radzivil. The latter had not only fame, but 
wealth, while the former had neither. He 
was only Mr. Viosca’s boekkeeper. They 
formed a plan of action. Mrs. Viosca re- 
membering the pathetic story of Mr. Villikins 
and his Dinah, deprecated violent measures, 

“Quite right, my dear,” said her husband, 
“We should only add fuel to the flame.” 

“If we could only get Robert out of the 
way quietly.” 

“But suppose Mr. Radzivil 

” 


should not 


“But he will.” 

“T have it!” cried Mr. Viosca. 

“ What?” 

“T’ve got to send a man out West immedi- 
ately, upon business that will detain him two 
months at least. I thought of sending 
Jencks; I'll send Waldredge instead.” 

“ Of course you will!” cried Mrs. Viosca. 

“Yes; and I'll start him off in the first 
train to-morrow morning. Agnes mustn’t 
know where he’s gone; and meantime—” 

“Mr. Radzivil will have a clear field. We 
will remain apparently neutral.” 

Mr. Viosca gave a snort of satisfaction, 
which was lengthened into a snore. He 
slept. His wife turned over and crept into 
the arms of—Morpheus. 

A week passed away. Mr. Radzivil had 
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called at Mr. Viosea’s twice and had taken 
dinner there, in company with Boolegar. 
Mr. Waldredge was in the West. He had 
left a note for Agnes upon the morning of his 
departure. It was in her father’s pocket. 

“What business has he writing to my 
daughter, I should like to know?” said that 
gentleman. 

Meantime Agnes was miserable. Why 
didn’t Robert call? Was he still afflicted 
with the fit of jealousy with which he was 
attacked on the night of Mrs. Brimmer’s 
party? She could account for his continued 
absence in no other way. If he had been ill, 
she would have heard of it. So it must be 
jealousy. Well, she would cure him by the 
homeeopathic treatment—* similia similibus 
curantur”—she would flirt with Radzivil. 
He was a very agreeable gentleman. She 
knew she never could love him—she could 
never love anybody but Bob; but if Bob 
didn’t come to his senses before many days, 
she thought she might do something that 
he’d be sorry for. 

Radzivil continued to call. He was at the 
house four evenings in a week. They sang 
duets together, and they played chess. Mr. 
and Mrs. Viosca kept out of the way as much 
as possible meanwhile, contented to let well 
enough alone. 

And so time passed on, and Agnes heard 
nothing from her lover. (Mr. Viosea had 
burnt two letters bearing the Chicago post- 
mark.) Why didn’t he come to her? She 
was too. proud to seek an explanation, 
although she subdued her pride enough to 
walk past her father’s office one day (for she 
knew nothing of his journey to the West), 
hoping to see him at least. 

At last she beeame convineed that Robert 
had ceased to love her, or, perhaps, had never 
loved her at all. That thought made her very 
wretched. If she had not possessed a strong 
constitution, she would very probably have 
begun to languish about this time, and 
eventually died of a broken heart. But alas! 
her lungs were sound. 

(I beg the sentimental reader’s pardon. If 
I was writing fictlén, I know I could please 
you; but facts are such stubborn things!) 

I don’t know whether I told you—if I 
didn’t, I will tell you now—that Miss Agnes 
Viosca was a young lady of considerable 
spirit. If she suffered, no one should know 
it, least of all her jealous lover. She was 
what some people call “high-strang;” but 
she had her “melting moments,” and in one 
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of them she wrote a note to Robert, com- 
mencing thus: “Come, for my arms are 
empty,” etc.; but just as she crossed the t in 
the last word, Radzivil rang the bell. So she 
burnt the note, ran down stairs, put on her 
bonnet, cloak and furs, and went out for a 

sleighride. 

It was just such a glorious day as we some- 
times have in winter, though not often. The 
air was mild, the sleighing perfect, and Agnes 
enjoyed the ride exceedingly. Radzivil was 
sentimental. They were crossing a bridge, 
and he claimed the toll. She put up her 
little rosebud of a mouth with charming 
naivete. He took one sip—ah, it was intoxi- 
cating! The next moment he told his love. 

“Love me!” The smile faded from her 
face. 

“Yes, you, darling, only you!” And he 
tried to take her hand. 

“T never thought of this before.” 

Radzivil wondered what she had been 
thinking of. 

“Can you love me, Agnes? Will you be 
my wife?” he asked, looking down into her 
sweet blue eyes. 

She turned very pale, and trembled violently 
for a moment. Then she spoke: 

“T will answer you to-morrow.” 

“ Enough, I can wait.” 

They rode home in silence. Mrs. Viosea 
met them at the door. She knew by their 
faces, and by the constraint they both seemed 
laboring under, that the important words had 
been spoken; but “what answer?” She 
longed to know. 

Agnes had a good cry that night after 
retiring. At last she went to sleep and 
dreamed of Bob, and awoke with a headache 
next morning. A storm had arisen during 
the night, and the air was thick with snow. 
It lasted all day. The wind blew violently, 
and when the skies cleared, the roads were 
blocked up in every direction. Poqueville 
was shut up from the outside world for twelve 
hours longer, and Radzivil was shut up in the 
hotel with an excruciating toothache. That 
night he had the molar extracted. 

The next morning he drove up to the door 
of the Viosca mansion. He had Follinger’s 
best horses and a snug little cutter, and was 
going to Mugham on business, Would Agnes 
accompany him? To be sure the sleighing 
was indifferent, for the snow had not been 
tracked down; but with a pair of horses they 
might glide along merrily enough. Would 
she go? Yes. 
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Away they went, over the white, glittering 
snow to the merry music of the bells, to the 
——*“jingling and the tinkling of the bells.” 
It was stinging eold, but Agnes was well 
wrapped up in her furs, so the biting winds 
could not reach her, except to pinch her 
cheeks, and make them more rosy and lovely. 

On they went, over hill and down dale. 
There were bad places between great piles of 
snow, where the track was scarcely wide 
enough for one team, to say nothing of two, 
and where the horses plunged and snorted, 
and where Agnes was in momentary expect- 
ation of “making a landing” in a snow-bank. 
She uttered several very piercing notes of 
terror from time to time, and then the next 
moment laughed at her fears. Radzivil would 
have slipped one arm around her, but the 
herses required all his attention. As for his 
answer, he felt sure of that now. 

They were getting on famously. The 
church spires of Mugham burst upon their 
sight from the top of Billicod Hill. Radzivil 
let out the horses, for the road was smooth 
down to the valley beyond. They reached 
the foot of the hill; but here the road turned 
suddenly to the left, and they found them- 
selves in between two high walls of snow, 
while right ahead of them was a horse and 
sleigh, dashing furiously towards them. 
There was a single man in it. Radzivil 
shouted for him to stop, at the same time en- 
deavoring to curb his own fiery coursers. Per- 
haps the man didn’t see or hear him, for the 
wind blew the snow from the ‘high bank in 
his face, and his ears were tied uy in mufflers. 

On he came. Radzivil pulled his horses 
out to one side. Miss Agnes gave a sereech, 
the horses made one wild bound, and the 
next minute the cutter was bottom side up; 
Mr. Radzivil was buried head downward in 
the snow, and Agnes was: clinging to the 
dasher of the other sleigh; into which she had 
been thrown just as the two came opposite. 
The gentleman grasped her arm and drew 
her onto the seat. 

“Bob!” she cried, looking up into his face. 

“Agnes!” he yelled, looking into her eyes. 

“Stop, Robert.”—Bob pulled the reins. 

“How eould you forsake me so, without 
one word ?” she said. 

'“Forsake you! F’ve been out West, on 
business for your father. Left a note with 
him for you before going.” 

“T didn’t get it.” 

“I’ve written two letters to you since.” 

“T haven’t received them.” 


That Queer Affair at Poqueville. 


“At last I started for home. Got snow- 
bound atSquintam. Stopped there one night, 
then got this team and pushed on.” 

“O Bob! and I thought you were in Poque- 
ville all the time. I thought you had ceased 
to love me; perhaps ‘had learned to love 
another,’” 

“And you?” 

“They wanted me to. marry that man Rad- 
zivil. Isee it allnow. That’s why you were 
sent away.” 

“ But you are not going to marry him ?” 

“No, Bob, never!” 

She hid her face on his breast. He threw 
one arm around her, and pressed a kiss upon 
her brow. 

“ Hold on!” shouted Radzivil, resuming his 
perpendicular, and brushing the snow out of 
his eyes. 

“I intend to,” replied Bob, giving Agnes 
another hug, and then laying the whip to the 
horse. 

They dashed up the hill, and were out of 
sight before Radzivil knew what to make of 
it. Here was a situation! Ten miles from 
Poqueville and three from Mugham, with 
fragments of a demolished sleigh scattered 
around him, and the horses galloping over the 
road in the distance. As there was nothing 
else to do, he made his way to Mugham on foot. 

Meantime Bob and Agnes drove to Poque- 
ville, stopped at the minister’s house for a few. 
minutes, where, as soon as a license could be 
procured, the matrimonial knot was tied, when 
the heppy pair immediately pode up te Mr. 
Viosea’s door. 

The old gentleman was coming out of the 
gate, picking his teeth. He swallowed the 
toothpick to smother down his emotions when 
he saw his daughter and Bob. 

“ Halloo, what’s this?” 

“ My wife, Mr. Viosea,” said Bob. 

“And Radzivil ?” 

“He was breaking into a bank when I saw 
him last.” 

That night Radzivil returned to Poqueville. 
He found Boolegar smoking his meerschadm 
as usual, 

“TI leave town to-morro#,” said Boolegar, 
removing his pipe. 

“And so do I.” 

“T offered myself to Miss Pearl to-day.” 

“And what did she say ?” 

“Say? Why, she said that she had no 
particular use for me at present.” 

They left Poqueville in the early morning 
train. 
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A CAPE HORN BURIAL. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER, 


The wild wind pipes and pipes again 
Around our stormy path ; 

The wild sea shakes his grizzled mane, 
A lion stirred to wrath. 


But not alone for storm o’erhead 
Our hearts are sunk in glocm; 

For one among our shipmates, dead, 
Awaits his ocean tomb. 


Then sad, amidst the moaning blast, 
Let go mainsheet and tack, 

And throw, against the lurching mast, 
The topsail-yard aback, 

And though the deck is slippery wet, 
Though block and rigging creak, 


At half-mast be the ensign set, 
Below the mizzen peak. 


*Tis dreary here, Cape Horn is near, 
Yet not a ship but ours; 

The cold southwest brings little cheer 
From Neptune and his powers. 


We read what must be read o’er all, 
And soft in soul we pray; 

Then aft the shivering jib-sheet haul, 
And brace the yards away. 


rough, ’tis rade—a burial 
Unlike the scenes ‘on shore; 

But just for this the sorrow shall 
Remembered be the more. 


COMPOUNDING A FELONY. 


BY MISS AMANDA M. HALE, 


Tue fall of man is by no means a novel 
theme. Poets, novelists and philosophers 
have all tried their hand at interpreting the 
strange mysteries of the human heart. Here 
and there a light has shone out; now and 
then some word of divine insight has been 
uttered; but, after all, the speculations have 
hot reached the core of the matter, and when 
all is said, it is apparent that only He who 
made the human soul knows much about it. 

Yet we none of us accept this as practically 
true. We go about with our little sounding- 
lines, and we let them down confidently, and 
when the lead comes up with some grains of 
motive adhering, we cry, “ Io triumphe ! Ihave 
discovered this man!” and never guess that 
what we revealed was only floating, superficial 
substance, and that we utterly failed to reach 
the deep sea bottom where the miglity 
currents flow, and the great, impelling forces 
walk back and forth. But now and then 
some appalling lapse from virtue in a high 
place startles us into deeper thought; some 
fair mask is stripped off, and a hideous satyr 
leers at us; some pretty outer wall, all gar- 
landed with vines, and shone upon by sun- 
shine, and full of beauty and sweetness, is 
thrown down, and the rottenness of the 
sepulehre affrights us, and then the question 
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is pressed home—how much we really do 
know of the inner thoughts, and workings, 
and motives of the souls about us. 

But what has all this to do with Deacon 
Harland? says somebody “who knew him. 
He lived in Willowdale, and was much re- 
spected; afterwards he went from there to 
the West, where prosperity and reputation 
have followed him as he deserved. Scandal 
never dared soil his pure name. When he 
dies, he will leave behind him a memory 
fragrant with pure deeds: Softly! Let us 
batter down the fair-seeming wall, not for 
the sake of gloating over the corruption we 
shall find within, but for the sake of the lesson 
which lies hid in all men’s lives, and‘ in this 
man’s more than in most. 

In the first place, then, Willowdale is 4 
pretty little town far away from the wicked 
city, and, of course, as pure and innocent of 
all naughtiness as if it had just come down 
out of heaven. Indeed, it is a tradition that 
the garden of Eden was just along the lovely 
river where the mill stands, and that Adam’s 
bower was on the hill that rises green, and 
round, and violet-covered, just back of the 
parsonage. 

Though I can’t vouch for this, I must say 
that I see no intrinsic evidence to the con- 
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trary in the tradition itself. When a June 
sun smiles out of the blue, when the river 


sparkles and sings, when the long, pensile 


branches of the elms fold their green shade 
about the pretty homes beneath them, when 
the winds blow softly, and the odor of apple- 
blossoms pervades the air, I am quite sure 
there can be no more enchanting place this 
side the celestial gates; nor, idling under 
those same elms, and at peace with myself 
and with all the world, should I much long 
for a glimpse of what lies beyond those gates. 
If you couldn’t be good in Willowdale, you 
couldn’t anywhere, I am sure. 

I suppose it was this holy atmosphere which 
invested all the people with an aura of purity, 
which was such a charm to the good folk who 
came from the wicked outside world. I dis- 
covered it as soon as I climbed into the stage 
which was to carry me up and up, nearer the 
great mountain that rose before me in kingly 
loneliness and grandeur. I observed that the 


Jehu mercifully let his horses walk up all the 
long hills, and didn’t drive them too fast down 
them; that he showed himself full of com- 
passion to the woman with the baby who 
couldn’t ride inside, and so shared the driver’s 
seat, and whom I momentarily expected to 
see go tumbling off, baby and all, down among 
the four pairs of trampling feet. And then 
when I sat down to dinner in the charmingly 
neat hotel, and found that I hadn’t to fee the 
waiters, and tha® the bread, and meat, and 
coffee were perfect, and the bill charmimgly 
modest, the goodness of Willowdale became 
an actual reality. 

And so I forthwith took up my lodgings 
there for the summer. I could see the river 
all day when it was busily at work, and all 
night when the mill was shut and the moon- 
light lay still upon the water, and the sobbing 
night winds kissed the shining surface into 
ripples; I could see the mountain in all its 
phases in storm and shine, when the mists 
unrolled adown its sides like shining silver 


drapery, and when the midsummer noon laid 
upon its bald brow a golden crown; and I 
could see a. modest, pretty white house nestled 
in trees and shrubbery, a very ideal home. I 
never ventured to go near this house; it was 
‘to me a fairy palace, and if, with profane feet, 


I had penetrated within its precincts, I should 


have feared to see it dissolve into thin air. : 


But after I had been in Willowdale a fort- 
night, I did venture to ask my landlord the 
name of the happy mortal who owned so 
charming a spot. 


“It’s Deacon Harland’s house, ma’am,” said 
Mr. Winthrop, who would have been quite 


agreeable if he hadu’t persisted in tacking 


that odious “ma'am” to every remark he 

addressed to me. As it was, I never spoke to 

him to ask a question except when, as in this 

instance, I was devoured by curiosity. 
“Deacon Harland ?” I echoed. 


“Yes ma'am. Youknowhim,ma’am, He 
sits on the opposite side of the table, four 


persons down.” 

“O! the tall, dark-haired man?” 

“Yes ma’am. His hair is dark, and he’s 
thought by some, ladies mostly—to be very 
handsome,” said Mr. Winthrop, who rejoiced 
in hair and beard of that hue known as 
“sandy.” “But, though tastes differ as to 
looks,” pursued my landlord, with a superior 
air, “there’s no doubt. but that Deacon 
Harland is a very remarkable man. He has 
done a great deal for Willowdale, and nat- 
urally the people have a high opinion of him. 


In fact, he is an ornament to the town,” 


“ How does he happen to be boarding here 
when he owns that lovely place yonder?” I 
asked, not without a guess at the truth. 

“ He’s a widower, ma’am. He lost his wife - 
a year ago—a lady of most estimable charac- 
ter, remarkable for a life of consistent piety, 
and one of the chief supports of the church of 
which she was a member,” said Mr. Winthrop, 
in a tone as if he was reciting an obituary. 

“The house is shut up then ?” 

“No; Miss Mattie Lewis lives there by 
herself. She’s a relation of the deacon’s wife, 
and the deacon very kindly lets her stay 
there, and she keeps the house carefully for 
him. A curious woman, ma’am; not that I 
know much about her myself, but that’s what 
folks say.” ; 

Not caring any further to analyze the char- 
acter of Miss Mattie Lewis, I hastily made 
some excuse to withdraw. Afterwards, how- 
ever, when a rainy day came—there did come 
such days in Willowdale—I used to sit, morn- 
ing and evening, and watch the smoke curling 
up from the pretty house among the trees, 
and wonder what sort of person the lonely 
woman might be who lived there by herself 
without chick or child to care for, and 
whether her kinsman was good to her, and 
did anything for her beyond bestowing the 
shelter of his home. then sometimes I 
had an access of interest in the tall gentleman 
with the dark hair and eyes, and the melan- 
choly smile, and wondered whether the heart 
underneath that smooth, decorous exterior 
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‘was really as white as snow, whether he had 
sown any wild oats in his youth, committed 


any peccadilloes, or even felt the stress of 


temptation; and, if not, whether Willowdale 


was really the original Eden. 

Apparently none of my fellow-boarders 
shared my doubts, if doubts they were. They 
treated Deacon Harland, one and all, as if he 


were of a higher race than themselves, The 
young ladies forbore to air their little vanities 


in his presence, and the young men refrained 
from saying any naughty words. The con- 
versation generally took a turn mildly pious 
and improving. 

Yet there were exceptional occasions. One 
of them was when Bell Bruno let loose her 


sharp tongue, and went about pricking holes, 
metaphorically speaking, in various preten- 
sions. ‘She did this pretty often, and one 
notable occasion I remember. 

You know how small an event creates a 
stir in a little country village, and this was 
not so small an event. The village store was 


robbed one of those summer nights when we 
were all sleeping so profoundly. Three hun- 
dred dollars were missing from the safe, and 
goods to the amount of five hundred more. 

Who could have done it? Was there a 
burglar among us? This was the question 
discussed at the breakfast-table. 

“Tt could hardly have been a common 
thief,” said Mr. Shelton, the owner and loser, 
“t any rate, he must have had regular 
burglar’s weapons, for the lock of that safe is 
& proved one.” 

“I doubt if there is any professional burglar 
operating in Willowdale,” said Deacon Har- 
land. “It was perhaps somebody who only 
passed through the town. Wasn’t there some 
kind of a travelling show here a few days ago? 
It would be easy to get into the store; and 
the safe—are you sure you didn’t leave your 
safe unlocked, Mr. Shelton?” © 

“Am I sure I’m not a fool?” returned Mr. 
Shelton, sharply. “I never do such an idiotic 
thing as that, Deacon Harland!” 

“T beg your pardon,” returned the deacon, 
sweetly. “The best of us forget sometimes.” 

“I don’t,” said Mr. Shelton, who was very 
sore from his loss. “If I did, I should think 
I deserved to be robbed.” 

The deacon was amiably silent, and into 
that silence Bell Bruno sent one of her sharp 
arrows. 

“Who knows whether the robber is a 
stranger?” she said, suddenly. “He 
be right here among us. Who knows?” 
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Sure enough! We'd all heard of such 
things. A little shiver ran round the circle, 


“You don’t mean right here in this house, 
Bell?” said one of the young ladies, with a 


nervous laugh. 

“Well, perhaps not precisely, though that 
might be,” said Bell, with a mischievous 
glance at poor Will Dutton, a humble 
admirer, whom the wicked girl anaihilated 


and resuscitated a dozen times in a day. 

Deacon Harland smiled an arch smile, 
which showed he understood the situation, 
and said he could not think that Miss Bell 
was right. He trusted that none of our 
friends had so black a heart as to be con- 
cerned in anything so dreadful. 

“T don’t know, deacon, about that,” said 
the girl, meeting his look with a pair of keen, 
frank eyes. “There are a good many black 
hearts under nice, white, respectable out- 
sides.” , 

Did the deacon’s placid countenance 
whiten, or was it a fancy of mine? 

“And you know,” continued Bell, with an 
air of frankness, “what the play says, that 
they polish up brass now-a-days so that it 
looks marvellously like gold.” 

“I never read plays,” said the deacon, his 
face flushing as red as pomegranates, 

“O, don’t you?” said Bell, with a short, 
incredulous laugh. “And yet you mightdo 
worse things.” 

“ Very possibly,” said Harland, with 
great stiffness of manner. “But you must 
excuse me if I say I don’t quite see what that 
has to do with poor Mr. Shelton’s misfortune.” 

“O! I was going to say that a sanctimoni- 
ous outside doesn’t go very far with me. I’ve 
seen some notable cases of hypocrisy in my 
time, though I’m not so very old.” 

“ Hypocrisy is certainly a very odious sin,” 
said the deacon, solemnly. 

“And the worst phase of it,’ pursued Bell, 
“is that unconscious hypocrisy where a 
person indulges in some vice, or commits 
some crime, until the very distinctions 
between right and wrong become blotted out 
from his mind, and he doesn’t guess how 
utterly worthless and rotten he has become, 
until some great temptation assails him and 
reveals him to himself.” 

Was. it again my fancy that Deacon Har- 
land’s decorous countenance grew ashy pale? 
Was I mistaken in thinking that the hand 


with which he attempted to lift his coffee-cup 
shook excessively ? 


“A very good sermon, Bell,” laughed one of 


the young ladies. “When are you going into 
orders ?” 


The laugh went round, and then Mr. | 


Merchant spoke. He was a new-comer, and 
none of us knew much of him. But it was 
understood that he was a commercial trav- 
eller on his way home from Montreal, and 
half guessed, half known, that, in the room 
which he occupied over the bowling-saloon— 
assigned to him because the house overflowed 
with visitors—were samples of silks, and 
velvets, and jewels, that would tantalize 
feminine tastes. 

“TI suppose the lesson of it is,” said this Mr. 
Merchant, “that we are not to be too trustful 
of each other. Mr. Winthrop, I hope there 
are no duplicate keys to my room. Maybe 
somebody—Miss Bell very like—will be 
purloining my goods.” 

Everybody laughed at this, and then the 
party began to disperse. Bell Bruno joined 
me in my matrimonial walk. She was usually 
a loquacious companion, but just now her 
silence surprised me. But all at once it was 
broken. 

“T believe,” said she, with a little, emphatic 
stamp of her foot, “that Deacon Harland is a 
villain.”, 

“ Bell Bruno!” 

“T do, upon my word I do!” 

“Bell, you'll presently be saying that he 
knows something about this robbery.” 

“And what if I should?” said she, catching 
her breath. 

She had slipped her hand into my arm, and 
I now very soberly proceeded ved feel her 
pulse. 

“Nonsense! See here; I'll tell you some- 
thing. You know Deacon Harland went 
down to Boston last week to attend some 
kind of a pious meeting, and I went to take 
Maud home. He was so solemnly gallant to 
me all the way, you can’t think, and he 
should be delighted to call, he said, only he 
should be so busy. Well, after we got home, 
Maud was so restless and discontented I 
didn’t know what to do with her till I could 
send her out to mamma at Nantucket; and 
so Saturday afternoon I took her to the 
theatre, just to keep her still. Now the play 
wasn’t any too good, and I was feeling awfully 
ashamed for going, and wishing I dared go 
out. And pretty soon I saw a gentleman in 
front of me, very attentive, and particularly 
pleased in the parts that made me blush. 
And presently Maud whispered that it was 
Deacon Harland. I watched him till he 
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turned around, and it was Deacon Harland. 
Now what do you think of that?” 

Of course I thought what I chose, but I 
said: 

“After all, there’s no harm in the theatre, 
is there ?” 

“But the hypocrisy of it!” said Bell, vehe- 
mently. “He never reads plays—innocent 
saint !” 

Belt stopped short, for the object of her 
comment was close by us. He came up with 
that dainty step of his, looking wonderfully 
neat and gentlemanly. But for a little pre- 
cision in his demeanor, a little stiffness in his 
carriage, a slight odor of grace about him, he 
might have been a polished man of the world, 
instead of the mainstay of an obscure country 
church. 

“You are on the way to my house, ladies,” 
he said; “wont you do me the pleasure of 
going on there? I have some plants which 
perhaps would be worth your seeing.” 

Bell gave me a look which I interpreted to 
mean, “I want to see his den,” and I at once 
assented. 

The little cottage, as one came nearer, 
proved itself a perfect gem. The grounds, 
small as they were, gave an impression of 
extent which was due to their nice arrange- 
ment, and were perfectly kept. The dwelling 
itself was embowered in vines, and within 
was cool, and fresh looking, and spotlessly 
neat. We went through the front parlor, 
stopped a moment to admire some pretty 
ornaments, and then went into a tastefully- 
appointed sitting-room. Here he introduced 
us to the woman who sat there, speaking of 
her as his wife’s niece. 

“Can you give the ladies some sebistianat, 
Mattie?” he asked: And she rose and 
brought in some delicate wine and sand- 
wiches, and some golden blocks of sponge 

cake. 

Bell was enthusiastic in praise of the per- 
fection of the latter, but her encomiums 
could not bring a single smile to the face of 
the woman, Mattie Lewis—a woman not old 
nor young, but one from whom all life and 
buoyancy had long since departed, a face 
where utter self-abasement, and profound 
hopelessness, and despairing degradation, 
were written in living characters. Not a 
word could be got from her, and at last we 
went into the garden. 

“Does your niece live all alone here?” said 
Bell, suddenly, when we were admiring some 
creamy roses. “She must be lonely.” 
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Deacon Harland started, but instantly 
replied with composure: 

“ Mattie is used to doing without society, 
and then—” with an eloquent upward look— 
“she has sources of happiness the world 
knows not of.” 

Bell turned suddenly, and the deacon began 
breaking off roses for us. He escorted us 
back to the hotel, and when he was fairly 
gone, Bell exclaimed : 

“ What do you think of that woman ?” 

“TI think she has a history written in her 
face,” I said, quietly. 

That.evening we were looking at some 
stereoscopic views, and among them was a 
Magdalena with its infinite woe and pathos. 

“That face reminds me of your niece, 
Deacon Harland,” I said, placing it before 
him. 

_ He took it up, and the color surged up to 
his cheek. 

“Indeed! I can’t see any look of Mattie’s 
there. It is curious what a talent some 
people have for discovering likenesses.” 

“Tt is curious what strange likenesses 
exist,” I returned. 

The golden summer weeks slipped away, 
and by-and-by the guests of the hotel began 
to thin. Bell Bruno went, and the house was 
the lonelier for the loss of her gay, bright, 
incisive spirit. Mr. Merchant came and went, 
staying almost always a night or two on his 
way to the city. At the beginning of Sep- 
tember he tarried a week, and in company 
with a chance acquaintance went hunting in 
the thick woods at the foot of the mountain. 
It was a bright, cool, autumnal morning when 
they started, and quite a party were gathered 
to see them off. At the last moment Mr. 
Merchant came running in from his chamber 
over the bowling-alley. 

“T suppose my traps will be all safe?” he 
said to the landlord. 

“Yes, certainly. At least, I should hope 
so. But if you’ve anything specially valuable, 
Mr. Merchant—” 

“O no, no, nothing! By the way, has it 
ever been found out who robbed your village 
store when I was here early in the summer?” 

Deacon Harland, who was making himself 
useful handing up hampers, fowling-pieces, 
et cetera, replied, and presently the sportsmen 
moved off. This event over, we betook our- 
selves to our several occupations. I went a 
long walk, came home thoroughly tired, and 
used up all the afternoon sleeping away my 
fatigue on the sofa. The evening mail 
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brought letters from dear friends, to which I 
sat up late to reply. This employment of 
writing letters, or the long sleep I had had 
during the day, quite banished slumber from 
my eyes, and when I lay down at twelve 
o’clock, I found it wholly in vain to try to 
sleep. I was, indeed, in a state of nervous 
wakefulness. Slight noises, imaginary or 
real, were continually startling me; doors 
opened stealthily, window-blinds slammed 
and casements shook. At last, quite out of 
patience, I rose, put on a wrapper, and Sat 
down by the window with candle unlit. 

My room overlooked the pretty pleasure- 
ground belonging to the hotel; the bowling- 
alley, two stories in height, enclosed it upon 
one side; on another it was open in one 
direction to the street, on the other to the 
spacious pasture lands that sloped finally to 
the river. Across these green fields, and just 
over the river, was Deacon Harland’s cottage 
in its environment of shrubbery. 

It was a still, starlight night; the foble 
autumn constellations were already visible; 
Orion’s sword-belt glimmered with golden 
fire; Sirius shone silver white. 

As I sat and watched, perfectly silent, I 
soon became aware of another light besides 
that of the stars. It was in the distance, but 
perceptibly approaching—faint, and small, 
and wavering back and forward. I gazed 
eagerly, a strong curiosity arising in my mind. 
By-and-by, as it came nearer, I made it out; 
it was a lantern, carried by some person who 
walked with quick, light steps. Presently the 
light went out suddenly, and now I could 
distinguish a figure that came swiftly nearer 
and nearer, and finally paused in the area 
just below my window. And now I saw that 
it was not one figure, but two, and that one - 
of them was a woman. 

Imagine my astonishment when these two 
spectres swiftly and silently ascended the 
stairs which led up the outside of the build- 
ing used as a bowling-alley, and entered the 
door. The apartment above, which in winter 
was a dancing-hall, was, I knew, divided by 
temporary partitions into sleeping-rooms; but 
no one slept there save Mr. Merchant, or had 
done so for a long-time. At first I thought 
that Mr. Merchant might have returned sud- 
denly and unexpectedly. But the woman! 
I sat quite still in wonderment. Presently a 
new thought came. I remembered the bur- 
glary committed in Mr. Shelton’s store. The 
man was a burglar, and the woman his 
accomplice! 
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Simultaneously with this thought came a 
curious sense of recognition, and somehow I 
trembled excessively for a moment. But I 
conquered this soon, and possessed by the 
spirit of adventure, I came to a quick resolve. 

I wrapped myself in a shawl and went out 
softly, ascended the stairs without the least 
noise, and, with the utmost caution, pushed 
open the door and entered a long, narrow 
entry. A little way off a faint gleam of light 
came from a door which stood ajar. Still 
with soundless feet I went forward. The 
door was opened sufficiently far for me to get 
a good view of the interior, and I saw at once, 
from various little things which lay about, 
that it must be Mr. Merchant’s room. 

But that thought did not arrest my atten- 
tion long. That was absorbed by the move- 
ments of the strange pair who seemed quite 
at home in the room. My astonished eyes 
were fixed upon them, while, in less time 
than it takes to tell the story, they thoroughly 
searched everything in the room, fitted keys 
to trunks, opened valises, examined drawers, 
and collected together a pile of plunder which 
the man proceeded to put in a compact form, 
arranging the various articles in the most 
deft and workmanlike manner. 

“There must be several thousand dollars 
worth here,” he said; and the voice made me 
shake from head to foot. “There!” having 
‘finished his packing. “You can carry that 
easily, and now I'll go and see if the way is 
clear.” ; 

He threw the full light of the lantern into 
the room, advanced a step to the door, and I 
stood face to face with him. 

“Deacon Harland !” 

“My God!” he groaned, staggering back. 

A heart-broken, quickly-suppressed cry 
broke from the woman’s lips. 

“T have seen all you were doing,” I said, 
feeling for the instant utterly merciless. 
“Do you know who robbed Mr. Shelton’s 
store, Deacon Harland ?” 

He sank down on his knees, and covered 
his face with his hands. 

“O spare me, spare me!” he said. 

The woman rushed forward and flung 
herself at my feet. 

“O spare him, as you hope for mercy! 
Only spare him, and we'll give back all and 
go far away! I told him it would all be found 
‘out sometime; but he would go on, and now 
it has come! O have pity, have pity on me!” 

Her fingers clutched my dress. Her white 
face, full of a measureless woe and despair, 
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appealed to me. I bent down and whispered 
a few words in her ear. 

“O yes, yes!” she sobbed. “I saw you 
knew it that day when you came—I read it 
in everybody’s eyes. O no one can despise 
me as I despise myself!” 

“Mattie, be quiet. Every one is liable to 
fall,” said this arch hypocrite. “If a life of 
atonement—” 

“Don’t talk to me of atonement!” I inter- 
rupted, indignantly. “Will you do justice to 
her?” 

He hesitated, growing white and red. 

“She was an innocent girl when you first 
knew her—innocent, and weak, and soft- 
hearted, and you had every opportunity, and 
you managed your approaches with satanic 
dexterity, and erept into her heart unawares, 
and used your power to corrupt her whole 
nature. You have done your work well. 
Take what you have made; and if God gives 
you repentance, atone to her!? ‘ 

There was a silence, and his face grew 
white and set. 

“If you do this, restore what you have 
robbed, and leave Willowdale within the 
week, I will be silent; otherwise the world 
shall know your guilt.” 

“T am at your mercy,” said he, abjectly. 

I stood by and saw Mr. Merchant’s proper- 
ties bestowed again in their rightful places, 
and watched the guilty pair creep out and 
hide their shame in the gloom of the night. 

A week afterwards the newspapers had a 
curious case of remorse of conscience to 
relate. Mr. Shelton received the sum of 
which he had been robbed with interest. At 
the same time Deacon Harland made an 
impromptu visit to the West upon business. 
No one connected the two events; but when, 
sometime afterwards, it came out that Deacon 
Harland had gone into business in Colorado 
and that his estate was for sale, Willowdale 
was loud in its lamentations at the loss of her 
best citizen. 

Sometime that autumn Mattie Lewis dis- 
appeared from the village, and the next 
winter, when I was in town, a Colorado paper 
came to me one day with the marriage column 
marked. I read aloud to Bell Bruno, who 
was paying a call, “Married in Denver City, 
Deacon Francis Harland and Mattie Lewis.” 

Bell opens wide her brown eyes. 

“T wouldn’t marry him for a kingdom!” 

“Did he ever ask you to, my dear?” 

Bell reddens, stammers, and then it all 
comes out. 
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“But I never trusted him,” she said, re- 
flectively. “I always suspected he was a 
hypocrite.” 

“Then the people of Willowdale are sadly 
mistaken.” 
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I make no other reply, and I now confide 
my secret to my only confidant, the public. 
If that hints that I compounded a felony, I 
remind it of that woman’s wretched life and - 
crushed, degraded soul, and cannot be sorry. 


TABOO: A BEACH-COMBER’S STORY. 


BY W. H. MACY. 


I HAVE often been told, compassionately, 
that Iam an outcast—an exile—a homeless 
adventurer. Not a week ago, I was told so 
by an old schoolmate on board a British man- 
of-war that touched here. He said he didn’t 
see how I could so cast myself away, and 
bury my talents and energies beyond the pale 
of civilization to live and die a semi-savage. 
Because he had the cross of St. George flying 
over his head, he said it with an air of patron- 
age, too; he who was enlisted while half- 
stupid with liquor, and came to his sober 
senses to find himself incarcerated wighin 
“the wooden walls of Old England,” and now 
daily listens to the inspiring strains of the 
band of her majesty’s ship Driver, and joins 
in the ironical chorus that “Britons never, 
never, never, never shall be slaves,” to any 
tyranny that is not essentially British in its 
nature. 

My ancestors have always cherished a 
special admiration and veneration for this 
patriotic sentiment. My grandfather wore 
the scarlet uniform, and wore out his life in 
the ranks under Clive and Cornwallis, sinking 
a victim to the East India climate, prema- 
turely, with the rank ot corporal. Had his 
coustitution endured ten years more of simi- 
lar service his grateful country would, per- 
haps, have made him a sergeant. My father, 
who was a prime seaman, as I have learned 
from those who knew much more of him 
than I ever did, was “seduced” by a press- 
gang, during the interminable wars with 
Bonaparte. He never, never, never set his 
foot on shore afterwards, but lived and died 
with a ship for his prison. He, who had been 
promised the command of a vessel on his 
next voyage by his employers, was cut in two 
by a round shot at Trafalgar, serving on the 
forecastle of the Temeraire—all for the glory 
of old England. My mother—God bless her! 
if still alive—her memory, if not. 

The gallant captain of the Driver would 
have detained me on board without asking 


my consent, and torn me away from my 
adopted country, had he considered me, 
physically, fit to serve in one of her majesty’s 
ships. “Once a subject, always a subject,” 
said he, showing his white teeth. “That 
settles my right in the ease; but I don’t want 
a man with the‘ fay-fay” My surgeon thinks 
it is incurable, so you are not suitable ‘food 
for powder.’” My left arm, though I suffer 
no pain from it, is four times the size of my 
right; a phenomenon by no means uncom- | 
mon here among my people. And this was 
my only exemption from compulsory service 
and a glorious death like those of my imme- 
diate ancestors, for, be it known, that 
“ Britannia rules the waves.” 

My old schoolmate knows all this, and yet 
he pities me. I most heartily reciprocate his 
feelings. I pity’him; why should I not? My 
expatriation is, at least, voluntary; and 
though unfit to serve in the royal navy, I can 
still cry, God save the King, Kanka-retah, 
and his sea-girt-kingdom of Bo-nah-tay, 
whereof I am a citizen. Citizen, did I say? 
a peer of the realm—a son-in-law of royalty— 
chancellor of the exchequer, for the national 
treasury department is enclosed within my 
time-worn sea-chest, and all drafts pass 
through my hands—lieutenant-general of the 
naval and military forces—and sole minister 
of foreign affairs. I am also Prince-Consort- 
apparent, and my children, like Banquo’s 
shall be kings, though I be none. My person 
is sacred; for am I not “ hedged in,” and pro- 
tected by the invisible taboo of my sovereign 
and father-in-law, Kanka-retah ? My name— 
no matter what it was once—is simply Roger. 

I came ashore here from the English whaler 
Cambrian, some fifteen years ago, (or there- 
abouts, fur I keep no calendar, not even a 
notched stick like Crusoe; but I occasionally 
get the date from some passing ship, and take 
a fresh departure, generally losing it again 
before another arrives). I had some high 
words with the captain, and demanded my 
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discharge; he assented, supposing I would 
back down; when he found I was really de- 
termined to leave him, and take my chance 
- among these barbarians, he said I could do se, 
as he had pledged his word; but that be 
should return in a week, by which time he 
thought I would petition to be received on 
board again. He has not returned yet; 
though I think he intended to do so, but got 
currented off to leeward, and found it impos- 
sible, or at least, impracticable, to make the 
island again. 

I saw, at the outset, the importance of in- 
gratiating myself into the favor of the king. 
I was the first white man who had come 
ashore to reside here, and was at once, 
heartily welcomed by all, from the novelty of 
the thing, as it seemed. As I had brought as 
many tools as I could collect, and was natu- 
rally skillful in the use of them, I soon found 
means to make myself useful, almost indis- 
pensable, to Kanka-retah. A still greater 
source of power and influence was my posses- 
sion of that wonder of wonders, a musket, and 
my being, of course, the only one who knew 
anything about using it. 

The first use I made of my growing influence 
was to persuade the king to administer the 
sacrament of taboo in the highest degree. 
This was done with the most imposing 
ceremonies in the presence of the whole tribe. 
I felt, after this, that my person was safe, 
Heretofore I had been in constant fear, lest 
some impulsive savage might, in some capri- 
cious or eccentric moment, run me through 
with a spear, or knock me on the head with 
a fragment of rock. But, from this moment, 
such is the power of this singular institution, 
and the sanctity of the consecrated person or 
thing, no one dare assault me; not even the 
king himself, without another tedious cere- 
mony of repealing or lifting the taboo. 

I had always cherished a romantic idea or 
whim of settling among some savage people, 
of acquiring power among them, and of be- 
coming—what I now am, I set myself to 
work assiduously to acquire the language. I 
found this no easy task, for, although the 
number of words is necessarily small, from 
the limited range of ideas and subjects of dis- 
course among such people, yet many nice 
shades of meaning are indicated by slight 
changes of inflection or intonation of the 
same word. But I became in time so perfect 
a master of it, that it is now much more 
familiar to me than my own tongue. And I 
cannot better express my meaning than by 
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saying that I now think in the idiom of 
Bonah-tay, and then translate my thou 
into the vernacular. 

I had not been long domiciled here, when 
a formidable rival appeared in the field. An 
American ship sent in a boat at another 
village on the opposite side of the island, and 
landed one of the crew, a gigantic negro, in- 
tending to return for him in a few days. He 
had shown symptoms of scurvy, and for this 
reason was put on shore, that contact with 
the land might restore him to health. But 
his ship, like the Cambrian, never made her 
appearance again, and after a few weeks we 
ceased to look for her. Jerry,as the black called 
himself, had become a resident of Ewah-lua, 
as that bay and village were termed, the tribe 
being governed by a chief or viceroy, who was, 
however, subject to the general sway of 
Kanka-retah. 

Months passed on, and it became evident 
that Jerry had no intention of leaving the 
island. His captain had supplied him liber- 
ally with tobacco and cloth, and he had also 
brought a gun and ammunition ashore with 
him. Two or three ships had touched during 
the time, but the negro, so far from seeking a 
passage in one of them, did not even go on 
board, but devoted all his time and energies 
to strengthening his power among the natives, 
He had received the rites of taboo from the 
viceroy, Tuckanooa, which made him safe 
among that tribe, but its power did not ex- 
tend to ours, as that ruler had no jurisdiction 
on our side of the island. Only the king him- 
self could make the sacrament binding upon 
the whole people. 

I perceived that the negro was making 
rapid strides in power, and that his ambition 
would never be content with holding a eonfi- 
dential position with Tuckanooa; but that 
nothing short of the elevation at which I was 
myself aiming would satisfy him. He spent 
much of his time at E-ree-moa, as our settle- 
ment was called, and had frequent audiences 
with the king. His mastery of the language 
in so short a time was miraculous; for he had 
the fine ear which is so common with his 
race, many of whom are known to acquire 
foreign languages, orally, with surprising 
facility and correctness. He was doubtless, 
aiming at the same mark as myself, a 
marriage with the Princess Sai-see-wah, only 
daughter of the sovereign. I had from the 
first set my mind upon this matrimonial 
alliance. I do not say my heart, for, although 
the Princess Royal was a comely young 
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woman, there were many girls of ‘hhumbler 
rank who far exceeded her in personal 
charms, and whom I might have had for the 
asking. But policy dictated a union with 
Sai-see-wah, and I knew that similar motives 
would influence the king in disposing of her. 
He would care little whether his son-in-law 
was white, black or copper-colored ; still less 
would he care about his daughter’s inclina- 
tions, but would make such a match for her 
as he thought would be best for his own in- 
terest. I had never yet dared to mention my 
wishes to the king himself. But jealousy of 
my rival precipitated matters, and, on making 
application for the hand of Sai-see-wah, I was 
met by evasive answers. I saw that the king 
was disposed to give my rival at least an 
equal chance with myself, and to play fast 
and loose with both of us for the present. The 
black and myself became bitter enemies from 
that hour. 

In the case of men situated as we were, 
where a deadly feud arises, there is but one 
course for each to pursue; to take the law 
into his own hands, and protect himself. In 
this case, I had thus far the advantage of 
Jerry, in being tabooed by the highest au- 
thority of the land. He dared not attack me, 
as his own life would be at once forfeited fur 
breaking the taboo law. I could have 
shot him at that time with impunity, as he 
was unpyotected, except from the tribe of 
E-wah-lua, but I hesitated to do it. I had 
never yet shed the blood of a fellow-being, 
and could not make up my mind deliberately 
to take human life except as a last resort in 
self-defence. So we were both safe for the 
present. Though he was using his influence 
whenever he could get the king’s ear, to per- 
suade him to bring us on an equal footing, 
either by giving him the higher degree of 
personal protection that I possessed, or else 
by partially revoking mine. In either case he 
would have been at liberty to fight out the 
feud with me; for a tabooed man may always 
be attacked by another who is under the 
same or a higher degree of sanctity. 

While the king still held himself undecided, 
and I hesitated to avail myself of the advan- 
tage I possessed, an event occurred which 
made me a party in a wholesale murder, com- 
pared with which the killing of Jerry would 
have been but a trifling affair. 

An American whaleship called the Minorca 
touched here, and being in want of water and 
wood, the captain was persuaded to come to 
anchor. Jerry acted as pilot in taking her 
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into the bay at E-wah-lua, which was the 
best and safest anchorage to be found at Bo- 
nah-tay. All was now bustle and holiday, 
for the Minorca was the first ship that had 
anchored, and the people all gathered to the 
common centre of attraction, and spent the 
greater part of their time near the ship. The 
captain was on shore, and, as might be 
supposed, was pleased with all he saw, and 
thought he should visit us again next season. 
I had all the time a vague suspicion that the 
ship would not be suffered to go to sea; that 
treachery was at work, and that the negro 
was at the bottom of it. I know not why I 
had this belief. I had seen nothing that 
could be called tangible evidence, nothing 
that would justify me in giving a word of 
warning to the captain, even had I dared to 
do so. But to have warned him would have 
been as good as signing my own: death 
warrant, as, if it were seen that he was on his 
guard and was taking any new precautions, 
there was no one to suspect but myself, and I 
should be hunted to death both by Jerry and 
the king. The captain had been lulled intoa 
feeling of perfect security by the apparent 
friendliness of all with whom he came in con- 
taet, and with culpable negligence he now 
carried on the duty of the ship, and scattered | 
his men here and there with the same reck- 
less. confidence that he would have shown 
in the harbor of the most civilized commercial 
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One night, we had come ashore from the 
ship, where we had been spending the evening 
in mirth and jollity, and I was about to retire 
to my own house, when Kanka-retah touched 


‘me on the shoulder, and pointed to the 


council-house with a nod, I looked round 
for the negro; he was already going in that 
direction as if by previous appointment. I 
followed him with a feeling that mischief was 
afoot. As I stooped to pass in at the low 
door, I saw by the dim light of a small fire 
that smouldered on the ground in the centre 
of the building, that all the inferior chiefs, 
or nobles, were assembled to the number of 
ten. They saluted me gravely as I entered and 
took a seat in silence among them. One of the 
chiefs now stirred up the fire, and forced it 
into a blaze, throwing a lurid light upon the 
naked forms of the assembled councillors, and 
bringing out in bold relief the sinister-looking 
head and immense chest and limbs of the 
African Hercules, who sat opposite me in the 
full glare of the fire. We took no great pains 
to conceal our hatred and distrust of each 
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‘other, as evinced by looks, but no word was 
spoken by any one, 

The king, accompanied by the viceroy 
‘Tuckanooa, now entered at the upper end of 
the house, by the only door which was high 
enough to admit a man walking erect, and 
which might be used only by the sovereign, 
and those to whom he grgnted permission. 
He signed to Jerry and myself to take seats 
on either side of himself and Tuckanooa, on 
a raised platform of bamboo which ran across 
this end of the building like a quarter-deck. 
Several women entered with small calabashes 
filled with the infusion of kava-root, one of 
which was placed in front ofeach man. The 
women retired, and all the doors were closed. 

Kanka-retah then broke the long silence 
by informing us that the captain had told 
him he should finish his business at E-wah- 
lua the next day, and should leave us the day 
after. 

“Shall he be allowed to go?” he asked. 
* We have power enough to stop him, to take 
his ship, and to make ourselves rich, for she 
has much cloth, much tobacco, much iron. 
When his men are scattered, some on shore 
getting wood, some in the boat with the cap- 
tain, and only five or six on board with the 
- Mate, we can overpower them all without any 
danger to ourselves. Shall we do it?” 

The king raised the kava to his lips and 
drank. We all did the same. Tuckanooa 
was the next to speak. 

“We must take the ship,” said the viceroy. 
“She is the first ship that has anchored at 
E-wah-lua, she must not go out again. We 
must have the tobacco, the cloth and the 
iron.” 

“Good,” said Kanka-retah. “She has many 
muskets too, and one big gun. We must have 
them, and Jerry and Roger must teach us 
how to use them. Speak, Roger, our people 
are ready at my signal; shall we take the 
ship?” 

I saw what answer was expected from me; 
I saw the gleaming eyes of the black fixed 
upon me, as if to read my thoughts; I 
thought of his triumph if I showed the white 
feather and the soft heart; I thought of our 
rivalry as suitors for the hand of Sai-see-wah ; 
and answered firmly: 

* “We must take the ship. But what is to 
be done with the men ?” 

“Speak, Jerry,” said the king. “What is 
to be done with the men ?” 

I did not fail to observe that Jerry was not 
asked for his opinion as to the expediency of 
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taking the ship. That was already known to 
the king; and the other question was put as 
if it was known what the reply would be. 
This satisfied me that the negro was the 
master spirit and instigator of the whole 
business. 

“ Kill them,” answered Jerry, coolly. 

“All?” I asked, speaking this one word in 
English, 

“All,” repeated the black, in the same 
manner. 
I shuddered at the thought of performing 
ny part in this wholesale massacre of inno- 
cent men. But my destiny was leading me 
on, and no faint-heartedness must be allowed 
to stand in the way if I would reach the goal 
to which I aspired. I had gone so far, that 
for the safety of my own life I must still go 
forward. There was no retreat, with any 
chance of safety. I must be—what I now am, 
or I must die like a dog, for the unanimous 
voice would demand the revocation of my 
taboo, if I was suspected of treachery. I should 
then be at the mercy of any one who might 

choose to take my life. 

The opinions of the inferior councillors 
were not asked in detail; it seemed to be 
taken for granted that they would follow the 
lead of their superiors. The plot was soon 
arranged, and the part each division was to 
perform assigned them. The negro, with the 
largest force, was to fall upon the men who 
would be engaged on shore in wooding. 
Tuckanooa and his gang were to take care of 
the captain and his boat’s crew, after having 
enticed them ashore at the village of E-wah- 
lua; while I was to accompany the king in 
the attack upon the ship, which would require 
but few men, and could be managed without 
suspicion, as the men on board would think 
nothing of having two or three canoes along- 
side, or even half a dozen. The signal was to 
be given by Jerry, at the moment of leaving 
his ambush to attack the woodmen. 

The remainder of the kava was drank in 
silence, and the king was rising to dismiss the 
council, when Jerry also rose. 

“King Kanka-retah,” said he, “may I ask 
you again for the taboo from your hands? It 
may be done now while all the chiefs of the 
council are present.” 

This was true; for, although it was usual 
to perform the ceremonies in the presence of 
the whole tribe, only that of the chiefs of 
rank was really necessary to make it binding. 

“ Not to-night,” answered the king, evasive- 
ly, “I must attend to other matters. This 
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business of the ship must be finished before 
we make any more taboo. You have all that 
Tuckanooa can give you, and I will give my 
royal command that no one at E-ree-moa 
shall injure you.” He glanced at me as he 
spoke, 


“T shall not attack Jerry,” said I. “Ido 
not wish to avail myself of the advantage 
which I hold.” 

Even if I did I was now bound by the king’s 
command, which I valued as much, as I did 
the superstitious obligation, as nothing worse 
than death could follow the infraction of 
either. Not so in the opinion of the savages 
of Bo nah-tay. These people do not attach 
much value to life; they would brave death 
with alacrity to gratify a revengeful impulse ; 
but not the subsequent tortures and the 
eternal stigma to themselves and their poster- 
ity which they believe to be consequent upon 
violation of taboo. It is this recklessness of 
life among savage tribes that renders necessary 
an institution like the Polynesian taboo, or 
the fetish of the African negro. The ordinary 
code of capital punishment has not sufficient 
terrors. 

The king understood very well the position 
in which the negro and I stood to each other; 
and it did not suit his purpose to have us 
fight out: our feud yet, as he needed the 
services of both of us. Jerry, he knew, would 
be restrained by no such magnanimous feel- 
ing as I had shown. If we were placed on 
terms of equality, he would doubtless attack 
me at once. Each @f us, as we now stood, 
would have been glad to provoke an attack 
from the other, could he have been certain 
that the first assault would not prove fatal. 
If I failed to kill him at the first shot or blow, 
he had then the right to defend himself, re- 
gardless of the taboo; and if the first assault 
came from him, whether successful or not, he 
would fall a victim to any man who could 
succeed in killing him. I now rose to make 
another request, thinking the whole difficulty 
might as well be understood by the council as 
at any time. 

“King Kanka-retah,” said I, “may I ask 
you to give me your daughter Sai-see-wah in 
marriage?” I kept my eye on the negro, who 
was anxiously waiting the answer of the king, 
his face seeming to turn white with suppressed 


rage. 

“Not to-night,” answered the king. “Sai- 
see-wah is not to be betrothed until after the 
great business of to-morrow is disposed of.” 


The king again pursued a temporizing 
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policy, for much the same reason as before. 
Neither of us would become entirely desperate, 
so long as this matter of the royal alliance 
was kept in uncertainty. While he held out 
hopes to both, we both had something to live 
and strive for. 

I bowed my head to this decision of the 
sovereign. We all rose and the council was 
declared adjourned. 

The circumstances of our attack on the ill- 
fated Minorca and the massacre of all her 
crew, are too horrible and revolting to dwell 
upon, The surprise was so complete and 
sudden that scarcely any resistance was met 
with. The laconic advice of the black was 
acted upon, and all were butchered without ~ 
mercy. The bodies were all collected to- 
gether and burned to ashes, the clothing 
remaining on them, in order that every trace 
of the dreadful tragedy might be destroyed. 
Three days were spent in stripping the ship 
of everything that was considered of value 
among a people like this, and the ship was 
then burned. During all this time we were 
in constant fear that another vessel might 
heave in sight before all the evidences of our 
crime could be obliterated. But all was at 
length finished, and the plunder distributed 
so as to satisfy the principal actors in the 
bloody and piratical deed. 

We met again in the hall of council, not 


' darkly and secretly as before, but in broad 


daylight with the whole tribe assembled. 
Here feasting and congratulations at our 
victory prevailed; the warriors talked over 
their exploits, and boasted of their prowess in 
the slaughter of innocent and defenceless 
seamen, while the black’ giant, Jerry, was 
foremost of all in heroic deeds, it being gen- 
erally understood and admitted that he had 
struck down four of the wooding party with 
his own hand. But though I confess I tried 
to harden myself and smother all feelings that 
were inconsistent with the general sentiment 
of the festive occasion, I could not drive from 
before my eyes the freezing apparition of 
those murdered men. I had assisted the king 
according to the programme in taking the 
ship. There were only five men on board 
besides the mate, and these being scattered 
and having no presentiment of danger, were 
easily struck down, all at the same time, 
when the shrill whistle was given by the 
negro on shore. I saw the mate killed by 
Kanka-retah himself, and his* blow was so 
effectual that there was no need to repeat it. 
I had not, with my own hands, earned any 
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title to distinction at this festival, for I had 
shed no blood. 

It had been intimated that before the 
festivities closed the final decision would be 
made as to the disposition of the hand of the 
Princess Sai-see-wah; and I could see that 
the negro was much elated with his prospects 
of success. I could not help feeling myself 
that all chances were in his favor, as I knew 
the king admired his prowess, and would feel 
a sense of obligation towards him for the 
leading part he had taken in the capture of 
the ship. I had no idea that the young 
woman would, herself, have any voice in the 
matter, and even if she had, I feared that like 
a true savage woman, she would most admire 
the man who had been conspicuous for bloody 
deeds. 

It was apparent that my life would not be 
safe an hour after Sai-see-wah was affianced 


to the negro, as the gift of the princess in 
marriage would be followed up by conferring 
upon him the highest degree of taboo; and 
that either he or I must die. I resolved now, 
as soon as the decree was pronounced that 
was to make him the king’s son-in-law, to 


avail myself of the advantage I possessed to 
get the first shot at him, before he should re- 
ceive the degree that would give him the 
right to shoot at me. 

- The king now made a signal for silence; 
and the whole assembly came to order, and 
disposed themselves to listen to his words. 


He rose with an air of dignity, and looked 
gravely round upon his subjects. 

“I have promised,” said Kanka-retah, 
“that I would to-day choose one of the two 
strangers who have come to dwell among us, 
as my son-in-law. They are both here in 


council with us, and my people are all assem- 


bled. Both of them were with us and aided 
us in the great business, and both of them I 
think, look for a favorable answer. But 
that, of course, cannot be. According to our 
customs, it is for me to choose a husband for 


Sai-see-wah, and for her, like a dutiful 


daughter, to take the one who ischosen, But 
I shall, in this case, depart from our usual 
custom. Sai-see-wah shall choose for herself.” 

A murmur of applause ran through the 
tribe. 

“Let my daughter come forward,” said 
Kanka-retah. 

The Princess Royal advanced from her 
place among the women in the background 
of the picture, and stood by the side of her 
father. She seemed embarrassed by the 
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position in which she was placed; for it wasa 
rare occurrence for any woman in Bo-nah-tay, 
still less for the daughter of any person of 
rank, to be called upon to express any opinion 
of her own in matrimonial arrangements. 

“My daughter,” said the king, “you will 
choose one of the two strangers for your 
husband. I trust you will choose wisely, and 
as becomes the daughter of Kanka-retah. 
But your choice shall be free, and wherever it 
may fall, he whom you choose shall be my 
son-in-law. I give my royal word upon this 
in the presence of the whule tribe.” 

The princess hesitated a moment, glancing 
at the impassible faces upturned to her from 
all sides of the assembly, then stepped lightly 
from the platform and advanced towards me. 
She crouched by my side, hiding her face, and 
laid one hand on my shoulder. I thought I 
could see a slight shade of disappointment on 


the iron face of her father, in spite of his 
efforts to hide it. But the negro rose to his 
feet, blinded by rage and disappointment. 
With the quickness of thought, a pistol, which 
he had carried concealed, was levelled at my 
head. I seized my musket, and brought it 


up to my shoulder; his pistol snapped, and 
with a deep curse the black cleared the door 
and bounded down the hill, followed by my 
bullet, and by the whole assembly of warriors 
in full chase. I saw him clap one hand to his 
leg for an instant, indicating that he was hit, 


but the injury appeared to be trifling. His 


strength and agility exceeded all belief as he 
drove straight for his oWh house, distant some 
two hundred yards. Several spears were 
hurled after him in his flight, but he eluded 
them all, and safely reached cover. He 
closed and barred the door, and we all came 
to a stand to consult together upon a plan of 
attack. His life was forfeited by the most in- 
exorable law of the tribe. His frantic rage at 
the unexpected choice of Sai-ree-wah had got 
the better of his diseretion, and he had 
violated the obligation of taboo. I knew that 


he would be put to death, if it cost the lives 


of half the tribe to do it; nay, that even if 
disposed to save his life, I should be powerless 
to accomplish it. He knew it, too, as well as 
I; and, being now a thoroughly desperate 
man, would, of course, sell his life dearly. It 
occurred to me that all the muskets taken 
from the Minorca had been carried to his 
house, as he was to clean and put them all 
in order before they should be disturbed 
among the chiefs. He had, therefore, some 
twelve or fourteen guns in his house, which 
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comprised all the firearms on the island, ex- 
cept the gun in my hand, and another of 
mine which was left at E-ree-moa. 

The natives, in their impatience to take his 
life pressed up around the house, and one 
rash warrior threw himself heavily against 
the door to try its strength, but was instantly 
shot dead through a chink or loophole. At 
this, they all fell back to a safe distance, but 
not before a second bullet, intended for my 
heart, had broken two of my fingers, and 
rendered me nearly helpless to return his 
fire, if I should get a sight at him. I gave up 
the musket to the king, who had acquired 
some little skill in using it. 

Attempts. were now made to fire the house 
by attaching. bunches of flaming grass to 
spears and darting them into the sides of the 
house, but this made it necessary to approach 
quite near, and while it proved ineffectual, 
cost us the life of another warrior, who fell 
before the unerring bullet of the desperado. 
I now made a circuit to reconnoitre in rear of 
the house; for I was not familiar with the 
ground here at E-wah-lua, as I was at the 


other village. 

The house in which Jerry had entrenched 
himself stood close against the foot of a 
hill but little higher than the house itself, 
which rose quite precipitously at the back of 
it. A person on the hill was effectually con- 
cealed from observation at any of his loop- 
holes by reason of the bushes that skirted the 
side of the hill and formed a low screen along 
the ridge above. I-called to the uatives who 
were nearest me to try the experiment of 
firing the roof by throwing brands from the 
hill. The idea was eagerly caught at, and 
several were soon approaching, when Tucka- 


nooa, the viceroy, seizing my arm, pointed 
significantly to a cocoanut tree within a few 
feet of us, and then to an axe which he held 
in his hand. I gave him a glance of intelli- 
gence in return, at the same time inwardly 
eursing my own stupidity that I had not 


thought of this tree before, It stood ten feet 


" back from the sereen of bushes, and-was high 
enough and heavy enough to strike the house, 
if cut down, and crush it like an egg shéll. I 
countermanded the order for the firebrands, 
and sent to the viceroy’s house for another 
axe. I directed the natives to assemble in 
force on the front of the house at a safe dis- 
tance and make feint attacks to divert the 
negro’s attention from the viceroy and myself 
on the hill. This was effectually done, and 
the infernal din and confusion of sounds, as 
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they shouted war-chants and beat tom-toms 
all over the plain below, completely drowned 
the slight noises made by our two axes as we 
swung them smartly into the trunk of the 
tree, which grew with a slight inclination to- 
wards the house, mading our task the easier. 
Now the yelling crowd, becoming emboldened, 
again press fe-ward a little too near; the re- 
port of another musket rings among the 
deafening clamor, and then a yell of pain from 
a young fellow with a broken arm. A few 
more blows of the axe and the victory is won 
—again the negro fires and his bullet just 
grazes the ear of Kanka-retah, who rushes 
frantically towards the house, bent on revenge 
—a wild yell, loader than any before, warns 
him back, for the top of the tree is seen to 
waver—another, and the last blow falls—the 
massive trunk sweeps through the air with a 
rushing sound, crashing through the frail 
roof and bringing the whole structure to the 


ground, a confused heap of bamboo, thatch 
and lumber. You may cease your yells now, 


* for the wrath of the insulted deity of taboo is 


appeased—the most timid among you may 
press forward'to the front without fear; for, 


directly under the ponderous trunk of the 
tree lies the colossal form of the lion-hearted 
black, half-buried in the soil, crushed out of 
ali human semblance, 

This was my first, last, and only rival in 
my road to influence and power among the 
people of Bo-nah-tay. Years have rolled by 
since; many a ship has dropped her anchor 
at E-wah-lua, and taken it again in safety; 
for my accession to the post of prime minister 
has led to a change in the foreign policy of 
Kanka-retah. My wife, Sai-see-wah, has had 
no small share in the good influence exerted 


upon her father, and is nearer to my heart 
now, as the mother of my two stout sons, than 
on the day she both risked and saved my life 
by laying her hand:on my shoulder. I am still 
called by white visitors to the island, a 
“rascally beach-comber,” but all my deeds 
deserving the name I have chronicled in these 


pages, and honestly confessed the part I bore 
in them. I have heard many conjectures 
among whalemen as to the fate of the Minorca ; 
but here, for the first and only time, have I 
ventured to refer to that episode in my life, 
which I would rejoice to have blotted out 
from memory. My gentle-hearted wife never 
refers to it without a shudder; though, in 
most respects, Sai-see-wah is still a savage, 
and an unshaken believer in the efficacy and 
sanctity of taboo. 
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GENTIANS. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


The days of blossoms and of bees 
Had slipped away, like charméd dreams, 
The green plush from the fields was torn, 
And leaves dropped in the pale sunbeams. 


The mist rose o’er the woods, like smoke 
Over some splendid ruins made; 
Only the sumachs held their plumes, 
And frost-flowers glittered through the shade. 


And here and there, like radiant eyes 
That light the gloom of tearful days, 
The fringéd gentians lifted up 
Their purple petals through the haze. 
But in that saddest time of all 
I found you, love, my flower of flowers; 
The raple leaves blushed at your feet, 
Within the gray, old woodland bowers, 


A knot of gentians in your hair 

Made purple shadows in its light; 
You lifted up your bonny eyes, 

And all the dreary day seemed bright. 


You spoke, and suddenly it seemed 
As if some little bird had flown 
Back from the s'lver spring to sing, 
With magic in its thrilling tone. 


I went in search of gentians, love, 

But wandered home with empty hands; 
Still in my heart I hid a flower, 

The rarest known in any lands, 


The flower of love! And wondrous fair 

It glimmered thtough the frost and rain; 
It glimmers now the days are dark, 

And autumn’s blight has come again. 


But sweetest 'stead of saddest time 
It is to me, since that dear day. 

Love, bind the gentians in your hair! 
Dim, purple clusters mid the gray. 


For dearer far than all the rare 

Blush blossoms, dashed with summer rain, 
These blossoms are that make for me 

A picture of our youth again. 


THE GHOST OF 


PERLEY HALL. 


BY STANLEY CURTIS. 


I po not suppose that two wilder scape- 
graces than your humble servant, Paul Dover 
by name, and his bosom companion Lawrence 
Burt, ever amused themselves by disturbing 
the quiet of apeacefultown. 

I do not mean that we drank and caroused, 
or broke into stores, or robbed henroosts, or 
committed other unlawful acts; but we were 
full of what is popularly termed “ deviltry ;” 
we delighted in playing practical jokes, and 
were always imposing upon the credulity, 
timidity, susceptibility, or other foibles of our 
friends, neighbors and acquaintances. 

We weére students in a seminary, and hired 
rooms and board with an excellent old lady 
who resided in the village. As our parents 
resided some hundreds of miles distant, we 
did not visit our homes except in the long 
summer vacation. 

One spring we had been studying pretty 
hard, tae town had been very quiet, and con- 
sequently our adventurous dispositions had 
been quite effectually curbed. The end of the 
term was approaching, when there would be 


a vacation of two weeks. Naturally we be- 
gan to look about for some source of amuse- 
ment during that period. Having devoted 
ourselves so faithfully to our books for so long 
a time, our spirits were pent up and ready to 
break forth in a rousing spree on short notice, 
Examination drew near. We had enough 
to do to prepare for it, and as it approached 
every hour of our time was occupied. 
“Thank Heaven that Dover and Burt are 
so busy!” exclaimed one pale, light-haired, 
timidly-disposed student, who had several 
times been made the victim of our fun-loving 
propensities. One time, while he was absent 
from his room in the evening, we took one of 
his coats and placed a live rat in the sleeve, 
tying both ends of it, so that the animal could 
not escape. On another occasion he had 
come into one of the recitation rooms, during 
class hour, to speak to a professor. As he was 
stauding with his back to the class, holding 
his hat behind him, Burt reached slyly for- 
ward and placed a large baker’s bun in it. Of 
course, when he turned to leave, and raised 
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his hat as he approached the door, the bun 
fell out on the floor. His astonishment and 
mortification knew no bounds. He turned 
an appealing look to the boys, turned as red 
as a beet, and hastened from the room 
amidst a roar of laughter. 

The evening before examination Burt and 
I were down town. We were standing at the 
entrance of the post-office, and a good many 
were passing back and forth, while several 
were standing in groups, discussing current 
topics. Here we heard a conversation that at 
once enlisted our liveliest curiosity. 

“ Well, I never did believe in ghosts, and I 
shan’t till I see one.” 

“But I tell you it’s true, for Bill Howard 
said so, and he’s not a bit of a coward.” 

“T don’t care what Bill Howard said.” 

“But he saw it.” 

“T'll bet he wont swear to that.” 

“Swear to what?” said a listener, stepping 


up. 

“ Haven't you heard about it?” 

“About what ?” 

“Why, the ghost in Perley Hall. Bill 
Howard was passing by there the other night, 
and he heard terrible groans, and saw a 
figure rushing past the window.” 

“You don’t say so.” 

“Yes, and others have seen more than 
that. One young fellow thought he would go 
up in the hall and see what there was of it. 
He soon came rushing back with a pale face 
and scared looking eyes. He did not tell ex- 
actly what he had seen, but hinted mys- 
teriously about a bloody apparition and 
terrible groanings. I think he was too much 
frightened to go into particulars, for that was 
all we could get out of him.” 

“So you really believe it is sv, do you ?” 

. “Of course I do. There are plenty of 
witnesses to testify to it.” 

Burt and I exchanged glances. The con- 
versation was between a party of young men 
belonging to the town, and from their talk it 
was evident that the ghost, or whatever it 
was, was causing a good deal of excitement. 

But Bart and I had no faith in supernatural 
visitations, and our simultaneous thought 
was, “here isa chance for some fun as soon 
as examination is over.” 

As our duties demanded our attention, we 
left at this point in the conversation. 

“What do you suppose it is?” I asked, of 
Burt, as we walked towards the seminary. 

“T don’t know,” he replied, “ but I mean to 
find aut in less than a week.” 
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“So do I,” I said. “As soon as examina- 
tion is over, we will make it warm for his 
ghostship, and perhaps we will play ghost 
ourselves.” 

“Yes, by George, and we'll have some fun 
out of it, or Pll eat the greaser!” 

What Burt meant by this last remark I do 
not know, but it was a favorite threat of his. 

“So we will,” I replied. “But now for 


lessons and study two days more, and then 
we will talk it over.” 


We were soon in our room, poring over 
books, in preparation for the ordeal of the 
next two days. Examination came and went, 
and we both passed creditably. 

“Hurrah!” shouted Burt, as he ran down 
the seminary steps into the open air, after his 
last class had been dismissed. “Now for 
freedom and a jolly time. Let’s throw care to 
the dogs for two weeks, and cast symbols and 
logarithms from our minds, as unworthy the 
consideration of free-born Americans!” 

His exuberance was refreshing, and com- 
municated itself to all around. Thecrowdof . 
students just let loose rent the air with cheers 
for the seminary, the president, the professors, _ 
and the two weeks of freedom they were to 
enjoy. 

The next day we went down town to find 
out what we could about the ghost. We 
proceeded directly to the office of a young 
lawyer with whom we were acquainted. We 


found him at leisure, and Burt immediately 
accosted him: 


' “What is there about this, Kensington, 
that they say is haunting Perley Hall? Is 
there anything in it?” 

“Well, boys,” replied Kensington, “ you've 
got me there. All I can tell you is what I 
have heard.” 

’s just what we want. Out with it,” 
I 

“Yes,” said Burt, “we don’t believe in 
ghosts, and we propose to make this one vee 
his hole, if he has one.” 

“Well, then,” began Kensington, «you 
must know that Perley Hall is a very old 
building, which takes its name from the man 
who erected it. Old Perley, as he was called, 
was an eccentric individual, and died several - 
years ago. Perley Hall was at first used for 
entertainments, afterwards was occupied only . 
once in a while, for low dances, then de- 
generated into a billiard room, and is now not 


used at all, except occasionally for storing 
“It is a very old-fashioned structure, having 
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a huge fireplace at one end, each side of 
which is a large closet. The plaster is off in 
many places, parts of the flooring are torn up, 
and altogether it presents a pretty shabby 


appearance. 

“About a week ago stories were started 

about ghosts having been seen in Perley Hall. 

‘Boys saw them flitting past the windows, 
heard them uttering cries, and a few bolder 
ones, on going up stairs, were speedily fright- 
ened back. I have been unable to hear any- 
thing very definite, and don’t know what to 
make of it all. There is a great excitement, 
and it has come to that pass that those who 
have occasion to go by the building in the 
night always take the opposite side of the 
street, and no one, I believe, ventures to go 
into the hall, at any hour of day or night. 

“T have no time to give any attention to 
the matter, beyond listening to the stories 
that are being circulated about town. So 
now you know all I do about it.” 

Kensington leaned back in his chair and 
paused. 

“Well,” said I, “ that isn’t much of a ghost 
story.” 

“ Has any one ever remained in the hall all 
night, to investigate the matter?” inquired 
Burt. 

“No, I believe not,” replied Kensington. 
“All who have been requested to do so have 
‘been sick,’ ‘had other engagements,’ or been 

‘going out of town, or something which has 
prevented their complying.” 

“Yes, I’ve been sick myself, before now,” 
remarked Burt, “but not on account of 
ghosts.” 

“ Except the ghost of de-merit marks—eh ?” 
laughed Kensington, at which Burt looked 
wise, 

“Well,” said I, “to come to the point, Burt 
and I think we would like to spend a.night 
in Perley Hall, and confront the ‘monster of 
frightful mien ’ who haunts it.” 

“Are you in earnest ?” 

“ Certainly.” we both exclaimed. 

“ Well, go on your way rejoicing, and good 
luck to you.” 

Kensington was a very matter-of-fact fellow, 

* and was a good lawyer. He was full of busi-+ 
ness, and had no time nor disposition to 
meddle with such sensational affairs as he 
believed this ghost story to be. The news of 
our determination to spend a night in Perley 
Hall was not slow in spreading itself about. 
Before noon nearly everybody in town knew 
it, and we were frequently stopped in the 
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streets and questioned about the matter: 
We gave a uniform reply in all cases, say- 
ing that we did not believe in ghosts, and 
were going to show what fools the frightened 
ones had made of themselves. Various were 
the comments made on our determination, 
but no one offered to accompany us, and if 
any such offer had been made it would have 
been declined. 

Evening came. We supplied ourselves with 
revolvers, a couple of blankets, to lie down 
on, and a few cold provisions. Thus equipped, 
we proceeded to the entrance of the hall 
about eight o’clock. A crowd of ragged boys — 
followed us till we arrived within a few feet 
of the door, when they stopped, and with 
bulging eyes watched our actions. Burt took 
a peep up the stairs. 

“O gracious!” he exclaimed, springing 
back, “ there it comes!” 
Immediately fifteen 
rapid motion were all 

the boys. 

We laughed, and started up stairs, two 
steps at a time. Arriving at the second story, 
we ascended another flight, and found our- 
selves at the entrance of the chamber of 
terrors. 

“Open, sesame!” cried Burt, and he gave 
the door a kiek that-sent it swinging back, 
creaking on its rusty hinges. We entered. 

“ This don’t look like a very inviting place, 
for ghosts or anybody else,” exclaimed Burt. 

And in truth it did not. We swung our 
lanterns around, and the rays disclosed dirty 
walls, with paper hanging from them in 
shreds, cobwebs suspended from the ceiling, 
a few old broken benches, windows with 
scarcely a whole pane of glass, and a general 
chaos of dirt, mould, dust and decay. 

We walked all around the room, and ex- 
amined every nook and corner. We then 
opened the two closets at the north end of 
the hall. They were empty. But wenoticed 
that on opening the door of one of them, a 
strong draft nearly blew our light out. This 
we could not account for at first. But it wiil 
be remembered that Kensington had told us 
there was a fireplace between the closets. 
The chimney above the fireplace was im- 
mense. Two could easily stand up and turn 
around in it. We discovered that the bricks 
between the chimney and the closet were 
loose at a point about six feet from the floor, 
and in one place had entirely crumbled away, 
leaving a passage about as large as a man’s 
head. Through this aperture the air rushed, 


twenty heels in 
could be seen of 
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creating the draft which agitated our light. 
A good many bricks were loose, and couli be 
easily removed. The other closet. presented 
nothing peculiar in appearance. 

After having satisfied ourselves of the ab- 
sence of all intruders, and securely fastened 
the door, we stretched ourselves out on some 
benches and prepared to beguile away a few 
of the first hours of the night.. We talked and: 
told stories until eleven o’clock, and then 
breught out our provisions, together with 
three or four bottles of pop which we had 
taken care to place in the basket. At length 
we began to grow drowsy, and so we wrapped 
ourselves up in our blankets and prepared to 


“Good-night,” I said, to Burt. “Pleasant 
dreams and ghostly visions to you.” 

“ Good-night,” he replied. “Wake me up 
if anything happens.” 

“ Y-e-s!” and I was off in a drowse before 
the word was fairly out of my mouth. 

When we awoke it was broad daylight. 
The sun was doing its best to stream in 
through the dirty windows, and the birds 
outside were singing their morning greetings. 
We stretched ourselves and looked at each 
other, and then burst into a hearty laugh. 
Not a ghost bad disturbed us, 

“Bah!” said Burt. “ This is decidedly dull. 
I was in hopes that we would meet with some 
sort of an adventure.” 


We were up, shaking ourselves, pulling the 


wrinkles from our clothes, and arranging our ° 


hair as best we could. I walked about, and 


came up to a table with a chair by it, near 


one of the closets. Svumething in the appear- 
ance of the table and clair made me stop. 

“Halloo!” I cried. “Look here!” Burt 
came up. 

“ What is it?” he asked. 

* Look at that chair, and that table.” 

“ Well, what of them ?” 

“Look around at the benches, the window 
casings, and the floor.” 

“Well.” 

“They are all covered thickly with dust, 
are they not?” 

Yes.” 

table.” 

“By Jove!” 

There was scarcely a particle of dust on 
them, and they looked as if they had very 
recently been used. Yet Burt and I had not 
touched them. 

“That means something,” said I, 

10 
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“T should think it did,” said Burt. : 

But we looked all around the room and 
found everything just as we had left it, and 
no traces of any intruder. We were puzzled. 
It was evident that somebody had used the 
chair and the table, within a period, at the 
farthest, of two or three days. So the ghost 
stories might have some foundation, and our 
experience be an exception. 

Our discussions and speculations failed to. 
solve the matter, and so we prepared to leave 
our night’s quarters, anxious to reach our 
boarding-house in time for breakfast. 

During the day we were not backward in 
relating our experience, and ridiculing the 
timidity of those who had been frightened, 

We said nothing of the circumstance of the 
chair and table, for that might have interfered 
with a plan we had concocted, which will be 
made known as it is developed. But we 
treated with contempt the idea that Perley 
Hall was haunted, and declared that no ghost 
had ever disturbed its solitude. 

Wesoon heard it reported that Bill Howard, 
one of the young men of the village, had 
announced his determination to spend a 
night in the hall. We went to see him, and 
not only was the report verified, but he also 
said that he wanted no companions—he was 
going to watch alone. Bill was a very earnest 
fellow, and acted almost entirely on his im- 
pulses. He wasn’t going to be outdone by 
any of those seminary fellows. 

Wasn’t ‘he, though? That afternoon I 
took the cars for a short visit toa neighboring 
city." Burt remained at home. Eacli of us 
had a mission to carry out. 

Mine was to buy a suit of tights, take them _ 
to a dyer and order them colored black and 
sent to us by express within the briefest space 
of time possible. This I did, and returned 
the next day. 

“ What luck?” asked Burt. 

“ First rate,” I replied. “They will be here 
in three days. What luck have you had?” 

“Good. I went to the hall about seven 
o’clock in the evening and waited to see what 
would turn up. I had been there in the ~ 
afternoon, you know, and tbre away the 
bricks so that I could easily pass from the 
closet into the chimney. Well, about eight 
o'clock I heard steps coming up stkirs, and 
speedily went into the closet and remained 
quiet. I could look through a crack in the 
door, and soon Bill Howard came stalking in 
big as life. He didn’t appear to be the least 
bit afraid, but after glancing around hastily, 
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took a novel from his pocket, lit a cigar, ar- 
ranged his light, and commenced reading. 
Think’s I, old fellow, you act decidedly cool, 
but just wait a little while. I remained quiet 
for a long time, and finally he laid down his 
book and prepared to go to sleep. I waited 
until he began to snore, and then, just as he 
was beginning to draw long, steady breaths, 


I opened the door a little and gave an un-, 


earthly shriek. I followed with a dismal 
groan, and then scrambled into the chimney 
to await the course of events. I heard him 
spring to the floor, upsetting a bench in his 
alarm, and give utterdnce to an expression 
more forcible than polite. From the sound of 
his footsteps I thought he then went to the 
door, and I judged that I had scared him out, 
but the noise continued, and I made up my 
mind that he was walking around the room, 
searching for the cause of the disturbance, I 
was not mistaken, for presently he came to 
the closet door and looked in. He had alight, 
and I could look down into his face, and see 
him peering about, 

“*Pshaw! he said to himself. ‘It must 
have been nothing but a dream.’ 

“Then he shut the door and all was quiet 
again. But I soon gave him another trial, 
uttering a more horrible groan than before, if 
possible. This thoroughly frightened him. 
He gathered up his things and hurried down 
stairs as fast as his legs could carry him. 

“After a while I came out, went home, and 
got into our room by a back window. “Bill 
hasn’t been around much to-day, but some- 
how the story has got out, and is all over 
town.” 

It is unnecessary to say that we enjoyed 
‘this hugely. But we were preparing for 
something yet more enjoyable, and in order 
to pave the way we resolved to spend another 
night in the hall, and then make sport of 
Bill’s fears, and affect to disbelieve his story. 

So that night, and also the next, we lodged 
in Perley Hall, and acquired a great reputa- 
tion for bravery. But this we were not to be 
permitted to enjoy alone. Some of the village 
boys were shamed into making up a party to 
remain all night. They were going to defy, 
meet and conquer all intruders, however 
frightful their noises or appearance might be. 

By this time the suit of tights, colored 
black, which I ordered, had arrived. We 
made this up into a parcel, together with 
some phosphorus and a package of red paint, 
and made our way into Perley Hall about six 
o'clock P. M., without being observed. We 
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locked. the door in order to make ourselves 
secure fromsall intrusion, and then proceeded 
as follows: 

I donned the suit of black tights, and Burt 
painted me with the phosphorus so as to 
represent a skeleton. In a dark. room only 
the marks of the phosphorus would show, and 
thus the frightful spectacle of a skeleton 
moving about would be 

I then. bedaubed Burt's face with the red 
paint, and exeeuted several fantastic figures 
on it with the phosphorus. Thus embellished, 
we flattered ourselves that we were well pre- 
pared to frighten the expected visitors of the 
night. 

By the time our preparations were com- 
plete it was growing dark, and so we unlocked 
the hall door and entered the closet. 

We had previously arranged a platform of 
boards inside the chimney, on which we could 
easily spring from the closet, through the 
opening made by tearing the bricks away. 
Here we.had a couple of chairs, and in them 
we ensconced ourselves comfortably, awaiting 
the progress of events. We had the phospho- 
rus ready to replenish any marks that might 
rub off or fade out. 

Soon came a tramping on the stairs. I 
stepped in the closet and looked out through 
a crack in the door. In came Bill Howard, 
swinging a lantern, and with him were two 
companions. They walked all around the 
hall, talking loudly and uttering shouts of 
bravado, I hastily scrambled back into the 
chimney, and was not much too quick, for 
soon they came up and opened the closet 
door and looked in. Their scrutiny was brief, 
and they did not think of looking up where 
the bricks had been torn away. 

After some more walking about, and 
dragging around of tables, chairs and benches, 
all was quiet, save an occasional low laugh 
and a brief bit of conversation. 

I looked out again. They had drawn an 
old table into the middle of the hall, and were 
seated around it playing cards. I informed 
Burt of the situation. 

“Can’t you throw something at them ?” he 
asked. 

“Yes, if I can find anything,” I replied. 

I slowly felt around in the dark. My hand 
came in contact with an old boot, I grasped 
it, and, stealthily opening the door, hurled it 
high in the air in the direction of the party. 
Without waiting to witness the result, I 
hastened back into the chimney. 

A loud noise, a great clatter and sudden 
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scrambling, mingled with shouts of astonish- 
ment were heard. Burt and I were convulsed 
with laughter at what we imagined must be 
their dismay. There was then apparently a 
lively discussion between the occupants of 
the hall, and some loud words were exchanged. 
Then all settled down into quiet again. 

We remained quiet, too, for quite a while, 
and, not daring to risk any movements just 
then, took the opportunity of indulging in a 
doze. 

I knew nothing for some time, and was 
finally awakened by Burt’s shaking me. 

“T have been on a tour of observation,” he 
said. “They are all asleep and their lights 
are turned down low. Now isourtime.” 

We surveyed each other, and carefully 
touched up the ornamentation on our re- 
spective bodies. We were mutually satisfied 
with each other’s frightfulness. 

“Now,” said Bart, “I will undertake to put 
the light out, and then will go behind one of 
those old window blinds in the corner. When 
you are ready I will shake tle slats, and the 
noise will be supposed to be your bones 
rattling.” 

“All right,” I said; “ be careful.” 

Our boots were off, so that we could move 
about without noise. He crept slowly and 
cautiously forward. I trembled for his safety, 
for the light was within a yard of one of the 
sleepers. But he was wary, and he was suc- 
cessful. The light was extinguished, and the 
room was in total darkness. I immediately 
made my way to the farthest corner of the 
room. Burt gave a suppressed chuckle as he 
saw me moving, and I was struck with admi- 
ration at the singularly terrible appearance 
his fantastically decorated face presented. 

At last I held up my hand as a signal. He 
rattled the slats of the blind furiously. I 
stood with one arm aloft. 

“O my ——!” uttered a suppressed voice. 
“Bill, Bil!” 

“ Je-rusalem,” whispered another voice, 
agitatedly. 

I gave myself another shake, and Bill 
rattled the blind. An exclamation of terror 
followed. I then moved towards the party, 
who fled precipitately to the extreme end of 
the room. : 

Now is the time for a change, I thought, 
and giving Burt a signal by jumping up once, 
I suddenly turned my face to the wall. I was 
of course invisible now, as in the dark only 
the phosphorescent marks showed. Burt 
quickly emerged into sight, and his face was 
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certainly enough to strike terror into a brave 
heart. As the phosphorus was used only on * 
his face the effect was that of a head with 
distorted features floating in the air. 

We could hear a chattering of teeth, but 
beyond this Bill Howard and his companions 
made no noise. They were evidently cowering 
in a corner. 

Burt now disappeared, and I turned around 
again. We repeated this performance several 
times. Our victims were evidently stricken 
dumb with terror. At length Burt made his 
way back to the closet, having thrown a 
handkerchief over his face so that he could 
not be seen. I then walked slowly to the 
middle of the hall, and spoke as follows, in as 
hollow a voice as I could assume: 

“Beware of invading the haunts of old 
Perley, for he will yet rise from the grave and 
avenge himself on his enemies!” 

Having delivered this speech I dropped flat 
on the floor, and crawled noiselessly to the 
closet. I clambered into the chimney, and 
stumbled over the form of Burt, who was 
lying on his face, shaking with laughter. I 
too was unable to restrain my mirth, and it 
was with great difficulty that we refrained 
from shouting. We held our sides, shook 
convulsively, and gasped for breath, 

At last we settled into comparative quiet, 
and heard the boys holding a whispered dis- 
cussion. They walked about slowly, as if 
searching for the door, and, having found it, 
they piled down stairs frantically, stumbling 
as they went, but never slackening their 
speed until they reached the open air. 

Burt and I quickly divested ourselves of our 
disguises, slipped on our clothes and gathered 
up all traces of our masquerade. When all 
was quiet we went through the deserted 
streets homeward, and entered our room 
through a window over a low roof. Our in- 
nocent landlady supposed we had gone to bed 
hours before. 

The next day the village was in a great ex- 
citement. Bill Howard and his companions 
had related their adventures in a manner 
highly colored by excitement and terror. 

A missile had dropped from an unknown 
source directly among them as they were 
playing cards, and a skeleton and a head with- 
out a body had appeared, moving about, 
uttering terrible threats and words of warn- 
ing, and finally sinking through the floor. _ 

Some believed this and some did not. Bill 
Howard was an honest enough fellow, but 
rather wild and reckless, and inclined to tell 
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large stories. Ile had naturally taken with 
him companions of the same ilk. So it was 
very easy for some to say it was all nothing 
but one of Bill Howard’s stories, though there 
were two, at-least, that knew better. 

Burt and I thought we could rest now, and 
let Perley Hall repose on its lauf#ls. A week 
passed on and we heard of no one who pro- 
posed to visit it in the night. | 

One day I heard a conversation in the 
street that disturbed me somewhat. I 
speedily reported it to Burt. 

“Bart,” said I, “did it ever strike you that 
people would deem it singular that the two 
evenings you and I spent in Perley Hall 
nothing happened, while whenever any one 
else attempted the same thing, mysterious 
noises were heard and visions seen ?” 

“T don’t know as it did,” replied Burt. 
“Why ?” 

“Well, I heard some remarks to that effect 
this morning,” I said. “A person down town 
said he more than half believed it was our 
work, as we did not meet with any dis- 
turbance when we staid in the ha!].” 

“Ts that so?” 

“Yes, and I’ve been thinking that in order 
to save our reputations, we had better spend 
an evening there and pretend to be frightened 
at something.” 

“So it would. I never thought of that,” 
replied Burt. 

So we agreed to go down town in the morn- 
ing and announce our determination to 
whomsoever of our acquaintances we should 
meet. The next day we prepared to carry 
our plan into execution. Early in the fore- 
noon we started down town. As we walked 
down the street we saw a large crowd of 
people in front of Rogers’s dry goods store, 
the store of the village. 

“I wonder what that means,” said Burt. 

“Let us go and see,” I said; and we 
hastened our footsteps in order to ascertain 
the cause of the assemblage. 

We found the people excited, and discussing 
some subject of apparently great moment. 
‘The words “ robbery,” “ burglars,” “ five thou- 
sand dollars,” “valuable goods,” etc., were 
uttered frequently. 

“What’s up?” I inquired, of our friend 
Kensington, who was standing near the 
crowd. 

“ Have you not heard?” he said. “ Rogers’s 
store has been robbed. A large quantity of 
goods were taken last night, and it has been 
discovered that robberies have been com- 
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mitted at iutervals for several months back. 
Bill Howard has been arrested;” and he 
hastened off without giving .us a chance to 
question him further. 

Bill Howard arrested! He was the last one 
we would have thought of in such a 
connection. 

The excitement was great, but nothing 
more could be learned than has already been 
stated. Bill Howard had been arrested on 
very slight evidence, and detectives had been 
telegraphed for. That was all. 

People went about their business, but the 
prevailing topic of conversation all day was 
the robbery. Burt and I adhered to our de- 
termination to spend the night in Perley Hall, 
but we mentioned the fact only to Kensington 
and two or three others. 

A detective arrived in the afternoon, and 
quietly took observations. He could seize 
upon no clue, however, which would lead to 
the detection of the guilty party, and so he 
remained, saying little, but observing all that 
went on. 

In the evening Burt and I repaired to 
Perley Hall: We found it desolate and gloomy 
as ever—dirty, mouldy and dusty. 

But we fairly started as we looked at the 
table, which, it will be remembered, we had 
noticed on the morning after our first stay 
there, as not partaking of the general state of 
neglect. lt, with achair near it, formed an 
exception to the dustiness of everything 
about, and had evidently been recently used. 

“Burt,” said I, solemnly, “this does mean 
something.” 

Burt looked from me to the table and back 
again, ang shook his head dubiously. 

“T believe you are right,” he said, “ but the 
question is, what does it mean?” 

“ Yes, that is the question,” I replied; “and 
it may be that it is for you and me to solve 
it.” 

We walked slowly around the room fora 
while, for want of anything better to do, and 
finally went into our closet. We crept to our 
perches in the chimney, and there lit some 
cigars, the draft carrying the smoke up. We 
sat there, I should think, an hour, which 
brought the time to half past ten, when I 
emerged into the hall again to stretch my 
legs. I went from window to window, and 
tried to calculate how long it had taken for 
dust quarter of an inch deep to accumulate. 
I examined the old-fashioned benches, and 
wondered what style of tools the carpenters 
had used who built them. I went to the 
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table that had so excited our curiosity, and 
at last I went to the door at the head of the 
stairs. 

“Hark! Did I hear suppressed breathing 
down at the bottom of the stairs? I imme- 
diately extinguished the light in my lantern, 
and listened intently. Soon there was a 
creak, as if some one were crawling up. 

I made my way with as little noise as 
possible back to the closet, and met Burt just 
coming out. 

“Back!” I whispered. “Make no noise!” 

He obeyed. I then informed him of beard 
had happened. 

“Perhaps we are realy gong to meet 
ghost,” he whispered. 

“Nonsense !” 

Soon we heard the door creak on its hinges, 
and, peering out, we saw a man enter the 
hall, bearing in bis hand a lantern, which 
gave forth a dim light. He was in a crouch- 
ing attitude, and moved about cautiously, 
glancing continually in every direction. He 
turned the light up slightly, and it cast a 
feeble glow throughout the hall, illuminating 
the ancient furniture and time-worn walls in 
a ghostly manner. 

At length he appeared to be satisfied, and 
turned and fastened the door behind him. 

Our interest was intense, and we watched 
his every movement. He walked straight to 
the mysteriously neat table. Our hearts 
thumped violently. He slowly dragged it 
from its position, walked around to where it 
had stood, and crouched down on his knees. 
He began to remove the flooring! Slowly 
and silently he raised some half dozen of the 
boards, and then, plunging his hand down 
into the space between the floor and the 
plastering below, he dragged out a parcel of 
silks! Another plunge brought forth a 
quantity of laces. 

It was with great difficulty that Burt and I 
could restrain our excitement. The stranger 
then placed the silks and laces on the table, 
replaced the flooring and moved the table 
back to its former position. He then sat 
down to the table and went deliberately at 
work, tearing all the bits of paper on which 
the prices were marked, from the silks, and 
stuffing them through a knot-hole in the floor. 

Not until he was seated at the-table had we 
been able to get a good square view of his 
face. Now his visage was turned directly to- 
wards us. It was a sinister countenance, 
being thickly covered with bushy whiskers, 
and ornamented with a scar on the left side 
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of the forehead. His eyes were deep-set and 
piercing, and bad an expression of craft and 
cunning. In stature the man was short and 
thick-set and somewhat stooping. 

He took a.number of small. flat. sticks from 
his pocket, and proceeded to wind the laces 
on them, cutting some of the pieces in two. 

The silks he unfolded, measured them off 
by a mark on the table into patterns of a 
certain number of yards, and then refolded 
them. If any odd pieces were left he lifted a 
board from the floor and thrust them under. 

When he had all the goods arranged to his 
satisfaction he put them in some capacious 
inside pockets of his great coat. Then, after 
removing every scrap and trace of his pro- 
ceedings, and taking a careful survey of the 
premises, he took his departure. 

When he had gone Burt and I each gave a 
sigh of relief, and looked at each other signi- 
ficantly. Then, without saying a word, as if 
by mutual agreement, we rushed for the spot 
on which had occurred the strange proceed- 
ings we had been watching, and began an 
investigation of affairs. 

We dragged the table away, tore up the 
floor, and beheld, stowed away compactly, 
bat in great confusion, a great quantity of 
dry goods of all kinds. 

“Paul,” said Burt, his voice trembling with 
excitement, “ these goods came from Rogers's 
store!” 

“Of course they did!” said IL. 

Strange to say, we had both come to the 
conclusion that our mysterious visitor was 
nothing more nor less than the burglar who 
had robbed Rogers’s store, and that this was 
his place for secreting goods. 

We came to the pieces of silk that the rob- 
ber had torn off and thrust back. We took 
some half a dozen of these, and replaced the 
flooring, leaving the remainder of the goods 
untouched. 

We then went to the place where he had 
thrust the bits of papex through the knot- 
hole, and, pulling up a board, secured a 
quantity of these. 

“Now,” said Burt, “ we must be cautious. 
The first thing we are to do is to get out of 
here and get home without encountering this 
wretch. Then, to-morrow morning, we must 
see Mr. Rogers and lay the case before him.” 

The night was pitch dark, and we reached 
our boarding-house without observation. We 
slept but little that night, for we anticipated 

lively times on the morrow. 
Bright and early we called at Mr. Rogers’s 
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store, and asked for a private interview with 
the proprietor. This was granted. We pro- 
duced our pieces of silk and bits of paper. 

“Good heavens!” exclaimed Mr. Rogers, 
“ where did you get these ?” 

I answered this question by asking another. 

“Do you observe anything peculiar about 
them ?” 

It is needless to recite the details of this in- 
terview. Mr. Rogers identified the pieces of 
silk as portions of that which had been 
stolen from him, and the bits of paper were 
recognized as those on which the prices of 
the goods were marked. Here was evidence 
which must surely lead to the deteetion of 
the offender. 

But the next thing was to find him. The 
detective was sent for. All the facts were put 
in his possession, and he commenced his 
search. 

The rest of my story is soon told. That 
afternoon the detective arrested a peddler 
about three miles out of town, who was 
offering “smuggled goods” marvellously 
cheap. He was rebellious at first, but con- 
fessed everything on learning what the 
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evidence was against him. Burt and I recog- 
nized him as soon as he was brought before 
us. It was he who had committed the pre- 
vious robberies in Mr. Rogers’s store, and 
probably his presence in Perley Hall was 
what had started the ghost stories. Bill 
Howard was of course released, and the real 
culprit now lies in a prison. 

The goods stored under the floor of Perley 
Hall were identified as belonging to Mr. 
Rogers, and the quantity recovered amounted 
to over three thousand dollars. 

The reward of five hundred dollars which 


had been offered for the arrest of the thief 


was equally divided between the detective, 
Burt and myself. 

Of course the facts about the ghost ot 
Perley Hall came out, and Burt and I spared 
no opportunity of laughing at those who had 
been frightened at our performances. Some 
of them were very much chagrined, and swore 
vengeance agaist us, but their wrath soon 
died away. 

Altogether we had considerable sport out 
of the matter, and our playing ghost was a 


very profitable affair for all concerned. 


DOLORES. 


BY ANNIE ROBERTSON NOXON. 


The roses bloom and wither 
In other groves than mine; 
The sunshine goeth whither 
Ye cannot bid it shine; 
And canst to thee call hither 
Thy morning’s drunken wine? 


Then cherish while thou mayest 
All sweets of sight and touch, 
Ere blastings foul decayest 
That ye have worshipped much; 
While vain, ay vain, thou prayest, 
Fate may no hursling touch. 


To-day a foolish splendor 
Gilds all thy weak hands hold, 
And all thy heart grows tender 
Wrapped round thy little fold, 
Which ye forget the lender 
Hath never to thee sold. 


Prepare to yield thy dearest! 
The fatal hour shall ring, 

When all that now thou-fearest 
Shall take a fluttering wing; 

Yea, even unto the nearest 
Thou may’st no longer cling! 
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TWO OF THEM. 


BY ETTA W. PIERCE. 


L 


Hepsy DEAN poured a cup of coffee, and 
passed it to her master across the snow-white 
breakfast-table. 

“I take it you'll go to church this morning, 
Mister Steenie,” said she; “it'll kinder take 
away your lonesome feelings, maybe, to see a 
familiar face or two, and everybody will be at 
church to-day.” 

It was the parlor of an unpretending 
country house where the two sat at their 
early meal. The summer sunshine filled it 
pleasantly. Under its south windows stretch- 
eda strip of old-fashioned flower-garden, 
brimmed with roses, and syringas, and white 
lilacs, in full bloom. Hepsy, a gray, raw- 
boned woman of fifty, presided at the head of 
the board. Opposite her sat Stephen Craw- 
ford, drinking his strong coffee without cream 
or sugar, and turning over in his mind the 
four stormy, stirring years of army life that 
had passed over him since last he sat in that 
familiar room. 

“ Four years,” he said, sadly, “and half the 
village seems dead or gone, Hepsy. I shall 
know few that are left, I am afraid, and few 
will know me.” 

“Nonsense, Mr. Steenie. You're cast down 
now with your mother’s death. That changes 
everything to you. Now that the war is over, 
there’s nothing for you to do but to bring 
home a wife to take her place, and so make 
the old house pleasant once more.” 

Major Crawford shook his head. He was 
a big, tawny fellow, with a shy manner, and 
a soldierly air that set well on his tall figure. 
He was brown all over—brown eyes, brown 
mustaches drooping over his straight mouth, 
brown skin, tanned browner still by a long 
sojourn under a Southern sun. 

« O, there's plenty of: girls in the village,” 
said Hepsy, in a reassuring tone. “We're 
overrun with girls! The parson has got a 
daughter—two of them, for that matter; but 
the one they call Christie is the prettiest 


thing you ever sot eyes on. You'll see her at 
meetin; their pew is just in front of yours. 
Lud, yes! Nobody need go without a wife 
in this place. There’re hosts of girls!” 

The tall major, hardly heeding a word, rose 
from the table and walked to the window. 


He stood for a long time gazing into the old 
flower-garden below, while .Hepsy clattered 
the breakfast things, her cra¢ked voice full of 
psalm tunes. That garden had been his 
mother’s—the little meek woman who had 
died here, while her darling boy lay languish- 
ing far off in a Virginian prison. Stephen 
Crawford looked down on the flowers she 
had tended—on her strip of lawn beyond, 
where a flock of pigeons were roffling their 
purple feathers in the sun, and a mist that 
was no shame to his manhood rose and over- 
spread his eyes. He had come home to a 
lonely house indeed. No one left but Hepsy. 
Ah, well! 

“The first bell is ringing, Steenie,” called a 
voice from the kitchen, over the rattle of cups 
and saucers. 

Half an hour after Stephen Crawford came 
across thé lawn, aud opening a wicket gate, 
entered upon a lane that divided the grounds 
of the parsonage from his own, and ran past 
the old graveyard, almost to the. very church 
door. This lane was now full of wet green © 
shadows. Blackbirds, im scarlet shoulder- 
knots, piped in the cherry trees on either 
side. Rauks of wild roses leaned along the 
hedges, with the odorous barberry bush, 
fringed with green opaque pendants. Under 
his feet the clover grew, full of buzzing yellow 
bees. New England sights and sounds all. 
They crept into Stephen’s heart, and warmed 
it like wine, 

Service was just commencing as he took his 
place in the dusty, faded Crawford pew, 
beneath the ugly pulpit of the church. 
Everybody had already arrived, the choir and 
organ were in full blast—the latter played by 
a little girl in black, with a crateh leaning 
against a seat at her back. Stephen looked 
around. Nothing seemed familiar here, as 
he had prophesied. A new face filled the 
pulpit; new faces stared at him from the 
“broad aisle” and the galleries. That was a 
new face there in the seat just before him. 

Ah! A young lady in elegant mourning, 
occupying her pew as Stephen did his, quite 
alone. A slim white darling of a girl, as he 
could see, with a great knot of flaxen curls 
under her tiny crape hat, and a Sunday 
sedateness in her dimples that was enchant- 
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ing. Her profile, presented to him from her 


position at the farthest corner of the pew, 
was made up of soft curves, and pearly tiuts, 
and long brown eyelashes—all without a flaw. 
Having looked at her once, Major Crawford 
looked again, and thought placidly to himself, 
“This must be the Miss Christine Norcott of 
whom Hepsy spoke this morning.” 

Poor fellow! For a long hour the good man 
there in the pulpit prosed away to his hot and 
uncomfortable congregation below. During 
this time no movement in the pew before him 
escaped Major Crawford; every stir of the 
long, flaxen curls, every sigh, every flutter of 
her tiny black fan, kept his attention all alert. 


When the sleepy people arose for their pastor's 
benediction, he saw that young head bow 
reverently, and he bent his own with it, half 
ashamed that he had heard so little of text 
and sermon. Then one grand, harmonious 
peal rolled out from the organ, and the Rev. 
Mr. Norcott’s flock began to pour sedately out. 

She was just behind Stephen Crawford. 
He thrilled a trifle to the light, firm step fol- 
lowing so close on his own. In the entry the 
crowd came between them. There Stephen 
saw a score of hands extended, heard a score 
of hearty greetings from all sides, and began 
to think that, after all, somebody in the old 
town remembered him. Presently old Doctor 
Small touched his shoulder, showing over it a 
wrinkled, beaming face. 

“Glad to see you looking like this, Craw- 
ford—handsome and hearty as a buck. No, 
don’t try to return the compliment; I’m fail- 
ing fast—have been forced to get an assistant 
from Southbridge. Well, it’s the common lot. 
Stay; here comes the minister and his girls. 
He has been settled during your absence. 
Perhaps you would like to be presented ?” 

“TI should, indeed,” murmured Stephen. 

Miss Christie was walking at her father’s 
side, her snow-drop face fairer still for the 
mourning veil around it. The two weut up 
to the gallery stairs, down which, as Crawford 
looked, that girl-organist was descending 
slowly on her crutch—a dark, pale little 
creature, who said “Thank you, pa,” with a 
swift smile, as the old pastor put up his arms 
to her, and lifted her, erutch and all, down to 
his side. 

“T hope you have not tired yourself, Ellie?” 

“O not at all, dear pa!” 

Doctor Small drew Crawford forward and 
presented him. 

“You have heard of our hero, I am sure, 
Norcott, and so have the girls. He feels like 
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a stranger among us again. We must try to 
cure him of that, And how is the bad ankle 


to-day, Miss Ellie ?” 

“ Better, thank you, doctor,” answered the 
dark girl. 

The big soldier blushed to his eyes as 
Christie Norcott’s darling little hand touched 
his. Yes, certainly they had all heard of him, 
and she siniled a sunny, serene smile, and 
whispered at the very earliest opportunity to 
pa, “ He is very nice, I am sure; he must be 
asked to tea directly.” y 

As for Miss Eloise, otherwise called Ellie, 
she gave this hero nothing but a good long 
look from her black eyes, and one of those 


stiff, angular bows, that only a very young 
girl can produce in perfectiom 
“Our way is the same as yours, sir,” said 
Mr. Norcott, cordially, to Stephen; “my 
daughters like the old lane better than the 
highway. Perhaps you will walk with us?” 
He was only too glad. Miss Eloise hobbled 


along with her father, and Christie was left 
td him. How cool, and still, and green, was 
the old lane! How the birds sang in the elms 
skirting the graveyard wall! How warm and 
brizht the sunshine lay on the old graves! 

~ We are forced to walk a little slow because 
of Ellie,” said Miss Norcott, in an apologetic 
way. “You see that she is lame.” 

“Poor child!” said Stephen Crawford, 
almost involuntarily. 

“O, it is the result of an accident, you 
know. This is her first appearance at church 
since that day. She has been quite ill. 
Doctor Small’s assistant, Mr. Fleming, has 
been kind enough to take her place at the 
organ.” This last with some confusion. 

“Indeed!” said Stephen Crawford. 

“It is not much of a story, but since you 
are kind enough to feel interested, I will tell 
it to you. We were driving to Southbridge, 
she and I, to bring papa home. Ellie had the 
reins, for she is not timid of animals, as I am, 
when the horse took fright and ran. There 
was an old abandoned quarry by the roadside 
close before us. Ellie comprehended the 
danger, and bade me leap. This was a little 
rash, of course, but 1 obeyed her, and I did 
not receive a scratch ; but poor Ellie—” 

“What! she went with the horse?” 

“Yes; we found ber senseless at the bottom 
of the quarry. She did not try to save herself 
—she thought ‘only of me; but that is like 
Ellie. O what delicious roses you have, Mr. 
Crawford! ‘Those at the parsonage will not 
grow. We have too much shade, I think.” 
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Stephen Crawford leaned over the wall of 
his own grounds, and broke this pretty crea- 


ture branch after branch, loaded with bloom, 
never minding the while the prick and sting 
of the thorns. Then both became aware that 
the old pastor and Eloise had reached their 
own gate, and were standing there together, 
waiting for Christie to come up. 

“You will call?” she said, with a faint 
flush, as they parted. 

“T shall be only too happy!” he answered, 
earnestly, lifting the hat from his forehead. 

After which each went their way to dinner. 
Late that Sabbath night, long after the lights 
were out in the church, Major Crawford sat 


smoking silently in the window, thinking the 
day over, and listening to an anthem of 
Mozart’s that came floating across the hedge 
from the parlor of the parsonage. There was 
muttering thunder in the sky, and a high 
wind blowing. Betwixt the pauses of these 
swelled, and wailed, and sobbed the music, 
with a girl’s voice mingling in it now and 
then, piercing and strong. By-and-by Hepsy 
appeared at the door with a bedroom lamp in 
her hand. 

“ Massy, hear that girl play! Ellie Norcott. 
She’s just bewitched. That’s the way things 
get divided in a family of girls. One has her 
share in beauty, and another in brains. 
Here's your lamp, Mister Steenie. It’s ten 
e’clock, I s’pose you know.” 

The lamp burned on unheeded for a while. 

Not till the parsonage parlor grew dark 
behind the elm trees, and all was still again 
bat the wind and the thunder, did Stephen 
close the window. 
_ The invitation to tea, vaguely hinted at by’ 
Miss Norcott at church, came swiftly. It was 
swiftly accepted, also. A most delightful tea 
it proved to be, with Christie presiding, her 
shoulders and arms glistening like marble 
through her thin black dress—the motLer of 
these girls lay close by Crawford's in the old 
graveyard—a trailing myrtle vine buried in 
her curls, They were just rising from the 
table, when a sharp, double knock echoed on 
the front door. 

“O, who can that be?” finttered - Christie, 
standing beside Crawford, where, with that 
delight that big men take in little women, he 
saw that the crown of her flower-like head 
just reached to his heart. 

“Mr. Fleming, perhaps,” suggested the 
dark Eloise. 

Yes, Mr. Fleming, the new physician. He 
came in, a harmless young man in white duck 
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and an eye-glass. The contrast between the 
tall soldier and this new arrival was a trifle 


startling; but the complacency of the one 
was almost equal to the shyness of the other. 
Stephen’s happiness was over for that night. 
The doctor could make no secret of his 
admiration for Miss Norcott. Yielding inch 
by inch to the pressure of a longer acquaint- 
ance, Stephen was driven at last to a window 
apart, where, looking about him, he found the 
slim, dark organist sitting alone, jotting down 
a score of music on a piece of paper, her 
cruteh, as ever, at her side. 

“Am I de trop?” asked Stephen, quickly. 

“Not in the least,” she answered, with a 


smile that made her face radiant. 

“Miss Eloise, I begin to think you sleep 
and dream to music. I hear your piano far 
into the night sometimes.” 

She lifted her fine eyes and her still finer 
brows together. 

“Ah! I disturb you then ?” 

“Far from it. 1 know little of music, but 
enough to understand that you play divinely.” 

She colored with keen, swift pleasure. 

“TI am afraid Christie and papa find it a 
little trying sometimes,” she said, with a 
happy laugh. 
' Then, seeing that he was in reality absorbed 
in watehing Miss Norcott and the doctor, she 
took up her score again and went on with it 
quietly. 

Major Crawford arose early to go. The 
doctor was left behind in the parsonage 
parlor; but Christie walked to thegdoor with 
him, and bade him a sweet and somewhat 
sleepy good-night. 

“Tam afraid you have had but a tiresome 
evening,” she said. 

He got possession, somehow, of one white 
hand. 

“Tiresome with you near? How could 
that be ?” 

She broke away with a faint, delicious pro- 
test. Half way down the walk he looked 
back and saw her still standing there,’with 
the green shadow and the wet, warm bloom 
of the porch framing her all about like a 
picture, and the light wavering along her 
dress and her beautiful hair. A flush stained 
his face there in the odorous darkness. He 
leaped the hedge into his own grounds, 
whistling softly, his hat off, the wind tossing 
the tawny hair from his forehead. 

“The darling!” he murmured, reverently; 
“the precious, tender darling!” 

Hepsy was sewing in the lighted sitting- 
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room as he entered—rocking and sewing with Doctor Fleming’ and papa is, as usual, 


there all by herself. 

“TI take it you’re acting on my advice at 
last, Steenie,” she said, eyeing him narrowly. 
“It’s time for me to put the house in order.” 

“No hurry,” he answered, jocosely, but 
flushing all the same. 

“ Well, she’s a sweet girl. No great sprawl 
about her, to be sure; but you don’t want a 
wife to work. There he goes—he don’t hear 
a word; but I calkerlate that I know the 
signs of the times.” 


IL. 


One still, sultry afternoon, late in the 
summer, Stephen Crawford walked round to 
the parsonage door, as usual, and asked for 
the young ladies. Both were out—Miss 
Norcott riding with Doctor Fleming, Miss 
Eloise gone to the church, opened for some 
slight repairs, to play over an old chant. Not 
a little disappointed, Stephen retraced his 
steps, tore to his stables, and mounting his 
horse, rode away for miles and miles across 
the open country. When he returned, ‘the 
sun was dipping westward. The hot whirr 
of the locusts began to die out in the grass. 
Looking across the mossy wall of the grave- 
yard, Stephen saw a girl’s figure, in a thin 
black dress, sitting over there on a fallen 
headstone, low down among the graves. She 
sat very still—so still that she knew nothing 
of the big brown fellow’s swift approach, 
heard nothjng of his step coming up to her 
through the red blackberry vines, and the 
overgrown borders of box. The graceful, 
lithe form drooped over the stone like a 
willow. Her hat was off, her magnificent 
hair coiled, like a nest of shining snakes, 
about her small head. A crutch was leaning 
near against the stone, and Stephen Crawford 
drawing closer saw, with a pang of disap- 
pointment, that it was not Christine, but 
Eloise. 

She heard him then, and looked around. 
The warmth of the day had brought no color 
to her face, but her mouth was a curve of 
torrid red, and her eyes looked dark and deep 
as a midsummer night. 

“I have come from the church,” she said 
to Stephen. “I was a little tired, and so 
stopped here to rest.” 

“ May I sit down with you a moment?” he 
asked. “Your sister is out, also, and the 
parsonage is deserted.” 

“Ah, yes; Christie has gone to Southbridge 


among his parishioners. You begin to find 
country life in Northbridge a little dull, I 
see.” 

“Miss Eloise, you have keen eyes. I am 
debating a serious question in’ my mind. 
Shall I settle down here, a plain country 
gentleman, content to plough my own fields 
and reap my own grain, or shall I rise and 
depart, and look for something further ?” 

She scattered the pebbles at her feet with 
the crutch. In this little movement the thin 
mantle slipped away from her hand and arm, 
showing to perfection their ravishing shape 
and color. 

“Do you. find the question difficult to 
decide ?” she asked, in a low voice. 

“Miss Eloise,” he answered, coloring, “ it 
does not rest with my own will, but with that 
of another.” 

“ Why disturb yourself about it then ?” 

“ Because, to tell the truth, it islife or death 
to me!” 

She rose suddenly. : 

“There is Doctor Fleming’s white horse 
coming over the hill. Excuse me, Mr. Craw- - 
ford; I must get to the parsonage before 
Christie.” 

She reached for the crutch. It struck 
against some hidden rock in the long grass, 
and snapped under her weight, sharp and 
sudden. She sank in a heap on the grave 
below, with one faint cry. Crawford sprang 

, to her, bent over her. 

“ My dear child, you are hurt!” 

She sat very still there in the grass, keeping 
her hands ‘clasped fast and her head bent 
down. 

“ My unfortunate ankle has received a little 
wrench perhaps, that is all.” 

“All! Good Heaven! Let me raise you.” 

He put his arms about her, and she stood 
up, panting and deadly pale. 

“ That is useless now,” said Stephen, fling- 
ing away the crutch; “I must take you 

my arms.” 

She crimsoned painfully. 

“No, certainly not.” 

“Aud why? You are very tiny, and I am 
very strong. Lean on me—I beg you, lean 
on me. You suffer!” 

“If you will give me your arm, Mr. Craw- 
ford, I am sure that I can walk a little.” 

“And I am sure that you cannot.” 

“Please—please give me your arm!” she 
insisted, almost in tears. 

He obeyed, much against his will. He even 


suffered her to drag on a few yards beside 
him over the uneven ground. But one look 
at her face then was enough. He snatched 
her up without a word, carried her swiftly 
and easily across the parsonage grounds and 
into the parsonage parlor, and laid her down 
there in a dead faint. 

Doctor Fleming’s white horse drew up to 
the gate at an opportune moment. He 
entered with little pearl-white Christie, who 
instantly ran up to Eloise’s sofa and burst 
into tears. Stephen hastened to explain. 

“This is unfortunate for Miss Ellie,” said 
Fleming, pulling off his gloves; “she will be 
confined to her crutch a month longer for it. 
Dear me, what a quantity of hair! This is 
what makes her head ache so much—this 
and too much music.” 

Under the circumstances, Stephen was 
forced to depart at once. Not a word from 
Christie—not a look. She was absorbed with 
Ellie and Doctor Fleming. So Stephen went 
home to his old-fashioned tea with Hepsy, 
where, in the silence and the solitude, some- 
thing seemed continually creeping betwixt 
Miss Norcott and his brooding, lover-thoughty 
—something that took the form of a statu- 
esque head, heaped with coils of black hair— 
something that was like a dark, colorless face, 
where. the mouth made one red curve, 
drooping helpless on his breast. 

“Pshaw!” said Stephen Crawford; whistling 
the singular fancy aside. 

Nevertheless, it returned in force, even 
while he tramped and smoked through the 
dark of +the dewless twilight, looking the 
while towards the windows of the parsonage 
to catch, haply, some shadow of Christie on 
the blind. Al was darkness there, however; 
only one lamp burned in the old pastor’s 
study, and, as Stephen turned a corner of the 
hedge, he saw Doctor Fleming’s white horse 
just trotting away frum the gate. On the 
other side of the low green barrier Christie 
Norcott came towards him, humming softly 
to herself, and all unconscious. The blood 
leaped from Crawford’s heart to his brown 
cheek. He leaned upon the hedge with a 
quickened pulse. . 

“ Miss Norcott!” he pronounced. 

She looked up placidly. What a baby face 
it was, with its blue eyes and its clinging, 
flaxen curls! 

“I am glad,” she began, sweetly, “of a 
chance to thank you for being so kind to 
Ellie this afternoon.” 

“I hope Miss Ellie has quite recovered,” 
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of something widely different. 

“Yes; she is helping papa to-night with 
his Sunday sermon. She does help him 
sometimes, you know, when he gets a little 
worn and tired. She is cleverer than I. Is 
it not a lovely. night ?” 

“Very lovely,” breathed Stephen, looking 
at her steadfastly. 

She grew somewhat confused, plucking at 
the hedge with nervous fingers. Suddenly he 
sprang across it and stood at her side. 

“Miss Norcott,” he said, hurriedly, “ will 
you walk down this path with me? I have 
something to say to you.” 

“Certainly. I hope there is no dew ?” 

“None. I will detain you but a moment.” 

They went the entire length of the path 
before he could speak. She felt, rather than 
saw, that he was greatly agitated. 

“ Miss Norcott,” he said, “ I love you utterly 
and entirely. May I hope that you will now, 
or at some future time, reciprocate this 
passion enough to become my wife ?” 

Christie uttered a cry, and put up her 
hands. 

“Don’t, Mr. Crawford, pray don’t!” 

“Don’t tell you that you are dear to me?” 

“No, no!” 

“And why ?” 

“O, cannot you guess?” she said, in a tone 
of real distress, “Have you not seen? In- 
deed, indeed, I am promised to Doctor 
Fleming!” 

, She dared not look in his She only 
heard his labored breathing—heard him set 
his teeth hard as he drew back from her. 

“ Promised—to him ?” 

“Yes,” replied Miss Norcott, with dignity. 
“Tlovehim. Believe me, I never thought of 
this. You must try to forget it, Mr. Craw- 
ford. I am sure we are not suited to each 
other. You would soon tire of a silly, babyish 
creature like me. You will find some one 
else—” 

He‘interrupted her with a gesture... 

“T understand. You leave me no grounds 
for hope. Good-night, Miss Norcott. You 
have my best wishes for your future.” 

Te wrung her hands in his, turned on his 
heel and disappeared in the darkness. She 
heard his quick, irregular step die out beyond 
the hedge—heard the clang of the gate, as he 
entered his own grounds—heard the mourn- 
ful call of one solitary night-bird from the old 
graveyard, and then all was still again. 

Stephen Crawford’s first. love-dream was 
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over and done. But the current of his strong 
life did not turn just then. For days and 
weeks even, it went on in the old channel, 
He grew a little odd and silent, and went no 
more to the parsonage. The old pastor 
remarked his absence in his own quiet way. 

“Is it not a little strange, my dears,” he 
said to the two girls, “that Mr. Crawford has 
forsaken us so suddenly? I see him every- 
where but here. I hope nothing has occurred 
to affront him—such a noble young fellow!” 

“What could have occurred, papa?” an- 
swered Christie, coloring violently. Eloise 
lifted her black eyes and looked at her sister, 
but said nothing. 

One August day, however, Stephen Craw- 
ford came riding furiously home from 
Southbridge. 

“Hepsy,” he said to his old housekeeper, 
“T am going away.” 

“Where?” said Hepsy, pausing in the 
midst of her baking. 

“ West,” he answered, quietly, “to the 
Rocky Mountains. This life here is killing 
me now. I am going into camp with an old 
comrade or two.” 

“ Massy,” screamed Hepsy, “the Rocky 
Mountains! Why, for the Lord’s sake, 
couldn’t you marry, like other men, and 
settle down peaceable like? I did hope 
you'd taken a fancy to Christie Norcott, 
you've been going there so reg’lar of late. 
Dear me, Steenie, the Rocky Mountains! 
Dear me!” 

“T shalifstart for New York in the morn 
ing,” he answered, with not a muscle of his 
face changing. “I have few preparations to 
make for such a life. Don’t fret, Hepsy, 
don’t; the matter is not worth it.” 

“You needu't tell me!” cried Hepsy, turn- 
ing round upon him; “there’s a woman 
mixed up in this. That Norcott girl has 
jilted you. Well, ali I hope is she'll get a 
better man; not in this world, though, I can 
tell her that. The Rocky Mountains! O 
massy me!” 

They had a dull and silent day together 
after that, the old servant and her young 
master. As the dark began to gather, and 
the moon to show above the beech trees, 
Stephen stood at the window of this old 
home that he was to leave again on the 
morrow, and heard a strain of music come 
sighing through from Ellie Norcott’s piano. 

“You'd better go and say good-by to the 
Norcotts,” said Hepsy, maliciously. 

“TI think I will,” answered Stephen; and 
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so took up his hat and was gone before she 
could say a word. 

As he approached the parsonage, the music 
ceased suddenly. A weather-beaten piazza 
stretched away under the parlor windows, 
and Ellie Norcott had limped out there into 
the warm summer night, and was sitting 
solitary on a low garden chair, with her pale, 
pensive face turned towards the West. 

All about her in the vines the great night- 
moths were fluttering; the fire-flies gleamed 
like lamps in the old graveyard beyond the 
wall. Crawford advanced towards her quietly. 
She started and looked up. A deep carna- 
tion flamed into her face, and then departed, 
leaving it deadly pale. 

“Miss Eloise, how do you do?” asked 
Crawford, kindly 

“T am very well,” she faltered. 

“You look wretchedly ill!” 

“Will you sit down, Mr. Crawford? You 
find me quite alone. Papa and Christie are 
out for the evening.” 

“Ah! Be so good, then, as to remember 
me kindly to them both. No, thanks, [ 
‘cannot stay; I came only to make my adieux. 
“Good-by, Miss Eloise.” 

He extended his hand. She started up 
from the low garden chair. 

“ What !” 

“Good-by; I am going to-morrow to the 
West. Wish me a pleasant journey, will you 
not ?” 

She looked at him for a full moment, her 
great eyes distended, her dark, passionate 
face full of sore pain, a trembling upon her 
from head to foot. 

“Going to the West?" she faltered. 
“Surely, Mr. Crawford, not for long ?” 

“I may return ten years hence, or I may 
never return,” answered Stephen. 

She did not stir nor speak. The moonlight 
streaming across the piazza revealed her to 
him standing there, with her bosom heaving 
to convulsive, struggling breaths, her slender 
little hands clenched wildly about her throat. 

“Miss Ellie!” cried Crawford, with a 
mixture of pain and amaze. “Why, why, my 
dear child!” 

She cried out sharply, and started towards 
him; then fell back as suddenly, and covered 
her face. The hot, thick tears rained through 
her fingers; a succession of frightful, ago- 
nized sobs shook her like a tempest. Alas! in 
that one moment he knew and understood all. 

Something stronger than surprise kept him 
silent. He was pained, perplexed, aud touch- 
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ed immeasurably. He went straight up to 
her, his own face grave aud troubled. 

“My dear child, my dear Miss Ellie, don’t, 
don’t! I did not think that any one could be 
so sorry as this that I should go.” 

She struggled to rise up. He saw the 
piteous trembling of her small hands, clutched 
still upon her throat, to strangle the cruel 
sobs that rose and swelled there. 

“Mr. Crawford,” she said, in a tone of such 
dreary misery that it made his heart ache, “I 
have been ill so long—I am very weak. Try 
to forget this, and good-by.” . 

He looked at that face, so tenderly young, 
so full now of an unutterable pain, and a mist 
rose to his eyes. 

“T can never forget that some one in the 
world cares a little for me, Ellie. My heart 
is sore enough to-night, Heaven knows. Do 
not begrudge it this balm. Gvod-by, little 
girl—dear little girl, good-by, and God bless 


He held her hands in his firm, warm clasp 
for one moment—held them with a strong, 
reassuring pressure. Then they fell to her 
side, and Ellie Norcott dragged her weary 
weight to the window, and, groping through, 
sank prone amid the darkness and silence 
within. 

“Let me die!” moaned the stricken chili!. 

Meanwhile Stephen Crawford walked hoine 
through the moonlight with a slow, heavy 
step, in his heart the memory of the pale, 
agonized face of that girl who had loved him 
unsought, unasked—a face not to be driven 
from thence, not to: be starved from thence, 
not to be plucked out, nor worried out, 
through all the wanderings that stretched 
before him for months and years to come. 

It had brought him back at last—that 
haunting presence, which had followed hiin 
so far and so well, the eyes that had been a 
part of all his vigils by solitary camp-fires, the 
lips forever before him, curved in a look of 
wistful pain. Everywhere he had felt her 
calling to him, as deep unto deep. And now 
he had come at last. 

It was a Sabbath morning in spring. Up 
the aisle of the old Northbridge church, 
Stephen Crawford, bearded and almost as 
dark as the foe he had been fighting, the 
Indian of the Plains, walked into the faded 
Crawford pew, and there sat down once 
more. , 

In the seat before* him two figures were 
already ensconced, Doctor Fleming and his 
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wife. Stephen scanned them both a little 
curiously. Three years had left their mark 
on Christie. The little woman had grown 
stout, and puffy, and red. The flaxen curls 
had diminished in number. She had put on 
a family air. Well, three years are three 
years. Crawford lifted his eyes to the organ 
loft. A grand harmony came rolling out from 
thence, brimming the church with sweetness ; 
but the choir had taken their places, and he 
could see nothing. Many thoughts passed 
through Stephen Crawford’s mind as he sat 
there, listening so quietly to the old pastor’s 
morning sermon—many thoughts, many 
emotions, to Which his bronzed face gave no 
index. 

Christie and Doctor Fleming greeted him 
cordially in the church porch after service. 
The little woman began to blush under his 
look, but her good sense soon showed her 
that this was needless. The old love was 
now as if it had never been; and Christie said 
to herself, looking frankly back at him: 

“Tt is just as I then told him, we were not 
suited to each other; he would have wearied 
of me, this great, grave man, so unlike dear 
Fred.” 

Then she cried aloud, in sudden pride: 

“O, you have not seen my boy, Mr. Craw- 
ford! Ellie carried him into the gallery to 
keep him quiet. Such a darling! O, here 
they come! Freddy, Freddy!” 

Crawford lifted his eyes. She was advanc- 
ing slowly down the stairs, just as he had 
first seen her, only there was no crutch now, 
but a toddling, two-year-old boy, who clung 
to -her hand, and to whom Doctor Fleming 
from below held up paternal arms, He looked 
well at her—at the graceful body curved 
forward, strong and lithe as a young leopard- 
ess, at the face, glowing with life and health, 
so different from the pale Ellie of old, so 
radiantly and darkly beautiful. She descend- 
ed the stairs, laughing and talking to the boy, 
and Crawford pressing forward met her at its 
foot, face to face. 

He had meant to be very careful and quiet 
—to do nothing that might alarm her, or fire 
her pride at this first meeting. But the sight 
of her face had agitated him greatly; he was 
quite unlike his usual self. 

“ Ellie!” 

His hand caught her small gloved fingers 
from the railing of the stairs, and closed upon 
them like a vice. 

“Mr. Crawford!” she faltered, with mauling 
lips, and then rallied directly. “This is a 
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great surprise. Freddy, do not pull so at my 
dress, dear. There is papa come for you.” 

No more was said in the bustle of deliver- 
ing the child to his rightful owners and in 
passing out of the church; but Stephen 
Crawford, watching close that face, and 
noting well the little signs of the sensitive lips 
and downcast lashes, knew that she had not 
forgotten him. 

The old pastor was going home to dine 
with the Flemings. Stephen waited till he 
saw them drive away, till Miss Norcott, left 
quite alone, turned from the church gate and 
set her face towards the parsogage. He over- 
took her at the entrance of the old lane. 

“Will you permit me to walk with you?” 
he asked. 

“Our way is the same,” she answered, 
carelessly. 

The lane was just beginning to grow green 
with spring. Here and there a yellow dande- 
lion peeped like a star from beneath the wall. 
In the graveyard beyond the bluebirds and 
robins sang. 

They walked on for awhile, talking of 
common things. Then a strange, thrilling 
silence sunk suddenly between them. Stephen 
Crawford was the first to break it. 

“Miss Norcott,” he said, “do you know 
why I left Northbridge three years ago?” 

“Yes,” she answered, quickly; “I have 
heard the story.” 
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“Do you know why I have come back ?” 
“ No.” 
The bronzed face flushed hotly. He stopped 

short in the path, and put out a hand to 

detain her, also. 

“Tt was a hopeless love for your sister that 
drove me away—a love that I now see was as 
spring to the full, completed summer of the 
passion that now possesses me for you, Ellie. 
Ellie, I have been learning this lesson of love 
for three long years—tell me quickly, have I 
learned it too late?” 

“Are you quite sure,” she asked, in a low, 
broken voice, “quite sure of yourself, Mr. 
Crawford ?—of your own heart ?” 

“Ellie, look in my eyes!” 

“ Quite sure that what happened that night 
of your departure has not influenced you to 
this—” 

“Darling, darling, look in my eyes!” 

She lifted her own suddenly. What they 
saw in his silenced all doubts forever. 
Speechless she stretched forth her hand to 
him; but he, discarding the hand, folded her 
whole graceful figure in to his breast. 

“Mine, Ellie?” 

“ Forever !” 

And the bluebirds went sailing over the 
wall, singing gayly above the graves, just as 
the rapturous heart of this man rose up with- 
in him, full of rejoicing over the ashes of the 
old dead and buried love, 


He drew the relic from his breast, 

With trembling lips the cross he kissed ;— 
“You never knew the maid,” said he, 
“Whose love bequeathed this gift to me— 

This talisman that still can raise 

The images of vanished days, 

The dreams, the rapture, the despair, 

The agony of hopeless prayer, 

And all that world of bliss and pain 

They only know who love in vain. | 


“The ancient creed of Rome was hers, 
And she was true to it and me; 

Amid the crowd of worshippers, 

How often have I thrilled to see 

Her lovely countenance alight 

With transport at the mystic rite. 
The aged priest, with locks of snow, 
Theewords of blessing uttered slow, 
And she, with sweet uplifted eyes, 
Seemed looking into paradise. 
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Then forth, through the admiring throng, 
She moved so peacefully along, 

I might have deemed her heart too high 
To blend with aught beneath the sky; 
But—0O, I say it not in pride!— 

At my least look the crimson tide, 

That all her softened features dyed, 
Reversed that verdict of despair, 

And wrote a blissful secret there. 


“ And I was all too blest to break 
The silence that was ecstasy, 

And long my heart forbore to take 
The thoroughfare of words, and slake 
Its sweet desires in certainty. 

So love was only breathed in sighs, 
And telegraphed from drooping eyes, 
Revealed by the sweet accident: 
Of meeting palms, the magic touch 
Of garments, and the eloquent 
Soft silence that conveys so much! 


“So winter passed, and when the spring 
Was mild and warm in everything, 
One day, at Madelina’s side, 

I walked the champaign still and wide, 
How fresh the leaf on bush and bough! 
How green the sunflowered turf below! 
Afar, upon an upland lawn, 

St. Mary’s convent crowned the view, 
Its roofs and turrets darkly drawn 
Upon the light and living blue. 

And she so néar, so sweet, so dear! 
And none to see and none to hear, 

And only that enchanting sky 

*Twixt us and bright infinity; 

My heart leaped up, its barriers broke, 
And all its blissful passion spoke. 


“She heard me with a cheek so white, 
And such an anguish in her eye, 

I would have clasped her in my fright, 
But with a shudder and a cry, 

*O, touch me, woo me not!’ she said, 
‘I am a pledged, devoted maid; 

Ere I had numbered summers seven, 
I promised all my life to Heaven; 

My every prayer hath sealed the vow, 
I must not, cannot break it now. 
Mother of sorrows, pity me! 

Thou dost, but O, thou canst not free!’ 


“Upon this cross her lips she pressed, 

Then clasped the symbol to her breast; 
Raised heavenward looks that mutely prayed, 
Then turned, and fondly, sadly said, 

‘My friend, if thou hast loved me, go; 

My heart hath sinned enough for thee, 

And Christ and Mary only know 

How deep hath been its agony. 

Farewell! perchance we'll meet again 
Where love will not be sin or pain!’ 


“ As if a wanderer, long from home, 
To the beloved place should come, 
And meet a sentry at the door, 

Who tells him it is his no more— 
That hostile powers possess the land, 
And force him from his native strand— 
He hears, and stands in woful trance, 
Heart-stricken by the fatal chance: 
E’en so I heard, and so I stood 

At the barred gates of promised good, 
Then, wild ith love and baffled hope, 
I sought with her resolve to cope. 

A losing strife—I could not brook 
The silent pleading of her look; 

Love to himself a traitor proved 

Tn conflict with his own beloved, 

And Reason faltered, fain to spare 
The creed that nursed a life so fair. 


“ And so I yielded to her prayer, 
And led her to St. Mary’s shrine, 


There, in a presence great, divine, 
To rend her from this heart of mine. 
And there I left her, kneeling low 
Amid the votive flowers of May, 
And with a burning sense of woe 
And injury, I turned away. 

But not in prayer to woo relief; . 

I sought another cure for grief, 
And, flying from those ‘séenes afar, 
Enlisted in a foreign war. 


“T felt the breath of battle blow; 

I saw the dead lie cold below; 

At length my bleeding heart forbore 

To mourn life’s losses at death’s door. 
And in the @ill and solemn night 

That bordered on the fiery fight, 

On the long march, or in the gloom 

Of hospital or prison room, 

My soul, so oft from death redeemed, 
Looked up, and on its darkness streamed 


. The glory of the Lord, my shield, 


In all his tenderness revealed. 

And so I felt my sorrow yield. 

And when the peace-flower bloomed anew, 
All heavenly from that hellish dew, 

A solemn peace my heart possessed, 

And struck its music through my breast, 


“Upon my native soil again, 

The kindred of my blood embraced, 
Once more the memory-haunted plain 
All other images effaced, 

And drew me, like a pleading ghost, 
To seek its scenes at any cost. 

O, never weary pilgrim neared 

The shrine by holiest hopes endeared, 
In such an ecstasy of soul— 

Half fear, all joy, beyond control— 

As shook my pulses whileI moved __ 
Toward those dear haunts of my beloyed! 


“ And first I sought St. Mary’s fane. : 

The doors stood open, it was May; 

I saw the altar wreathed again 

As on that mournful parting day. 

But where she knelt a coffin stood, 

Open and brimmed with flowers of spring, 
As if it held some lovely thing 

As young, as beautiful, as good. 

My heart stood still. Yes, all was o’ers 

I knew my love would weep no more! 


“ Her eyes were sealed for long repose, 
Her mouth was like a fading rose, 

Her fair, thin hands upon her breast 
Were folded in eternal rest. 

I stood and gazed, and could not weep, 
I felt her mine to hold and keep; 
Into my heart’s barred house of glo 
I took her in her sweet wry , 
And felt the sorrow and the sin 
Depart, and glory enter in! 
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“Then through the roofs a music rung, 
And words, as from an angel’s tongue: 
‘The marriage of the Lamb is come, 
Rejoice! the bride is welcomed home.’ 
With changes sweet, it came again, 

And still my heart replied, amen! 


“Tt ceased, and at my side there stood 
The gray old priest, sincere and good. 
‘Peace to thy soul!’ he kindly said, 

‘I have a message from the dead. | 
She begged me, when her soul was freed, 
And she before the altar laid, 

To take the amber rosary, 

O’er which she long had wept and prayed, 
From off her breast and send it thee. 

*“ And tell him ’tis a sign,” she said, 
“That I'am with the blessed dead.” 
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And here her eyes grew large and bright, 
As if she saw some rapturous sight: 
*“ And tell him we shall meet again, . 
Where love will not be sin or pain.” 
Whoe’er a dying prayer denied? 

I promised, and she sweetly died. 

I came the chaplet to remove, 

And find thee here to claim the gift; - 
Take it, and may this cross uplift 

Thy spirit to the realms above!’ 

He drew it from her icy hold, 

I took it with a hand as cold. 

Again the organ music rung, 

And loud the hidden singers sung: 
‘The marriage of the Lamb is come, 
Rejoice! the bride is welcomed home.’ 
And my soothed spirit answered then, 
As now and evermore, Amen!’” 


A CHEROKEE BALL-PLAY- AND DUEL. 


BY W. A. THOMPSON. 


Tue Cherokees, located on the western 
frontier of Arkansas, can scarcely now be 
called Indians, much less savages. At all 
events, they are as much advanced in civili- 
zation as their American neighbors. They 
have schools, a constitution, laws, courts, and 
more wealth, according to numbers, than any 
other body politic in the world. Many of 
their sons and daughters are educated in the 
first seminaries in New England. Besides, 
they are at present more than half white, 
owing to a long course of frequent inter- 
marriage with the white people. They have 
adopted the names of the whites, also copied 
their dress, institutions and manners, and 
especially the custom of duelling, so prevalent 
on their borders. They still retain, however, 
some of their ancient amusements, and 
among the rest, the great game of which 
they are so excessively fond, the Ball-Play, 
described in the sequel. 

We give as a voucher for the truth of our 
narrative, the Hon. George W. Paschal, of 
Van Buren, Arkansas, a gentleman well 
known to the commercial world of New 
York. Mr. Paschal was several years a judge 
of the supreme court in his adopted State. 
He is thoroughly acquainted with the Chero- 
kees, heving espoused a sister of the famous 
chief John Ridge. He was present with the 
writer at the ball-play now to be noticed. 


It was ten o’clock, thé fourth of May, 1838. 


The hour, previously fixed at the last general 
council, had arrived for the commencement 
of the great national games—imperial paragon 
of all games the sun of heaven ever saw—tlie 
famous Cherokee ball-play. 

Immediately the six marshals of the day, 
distinguished by long crimson scarfs swaling 
from their shoulders, began to move about 
with bustling haste, arranging preliminaries 
and clearing the ground. The sité had been 
most admirably chosen, both with a view to 
the perilous sport of the performers and con- 
venient for the host of spectators. “ The 
Looking-glass Prairie,” so called on account 
of its small size and exceeding beauty, is not 
more than half a mile in extent, and, being 
environed by majestic forests, resembles a 
mirror, having its frame wreathed with 
fantastic garlands. Near the centre of this 
smooth plain is a circular line of five consid- 
erable mounds, enclosing a depressed and 
perfectly level space of from forty to fifty 
yards in diameter. Here was the arena, 
altogether free from grass and somewhat 
dusty, having been trodden for” years by the 
feet of strong men contending for victory in 
a sort of strife almost as terrible as real battle. 
Surrounding the arena, large ropes, attached 
to posts of cedar set in the earth at the base 
of the conical mounds, were stretched to their 
utmost tension, thus serving to separate the 
crowd of beholders from the champions in the 
grand game. The mounds themselves, with 
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sloping sides touching each other by their 
gentle acclivity and moderate elevation, 
formed a fine raised amphitheatre for the 
assembled multitude, who might be said, 
almost without hyperbole, to comprise the 
whole Cherokee nation; for both sexes, all 
ages and every condition of life, had gathered 
to the point peslod .<f 
annual reunion. 

My glance was attracted from the aggrega- 
tive mass of human forms by a vision of indi- 
vidual beauty, brighter than anything I had 
previously seen or ever conceived, save in the 
starlit drapery of dreams. Seated among 
several older persons in a carriage on the 
summit of the mound, only a few paces from 
where I stood, was a young girl, whose 
appearance realized all my imagination had 
ever painted as the possible perfection of 
female loveliness. In addition.to the charms, 
for the most part hereditary to the quadroons 
of her tribe—grace of figure, harmony in 
every feature, and melting sweetness of smile, 
transparent and intellectual beauty-—this 
bewitching creature possessed a countenance 
peculiar and irresistible, yet thoroughly inde- 
scribable. I essayed a thousand times to 
profile that face and daguerreotype the lustre 
of those beamy black eyes, whose rays seemed 
to emanate from some unknown aud imeas- 
ureless distance in the depths of the soul, or, 
perchance, out of the heights of heaven, but 
[ have always been forced to cast down my 
powerless pen in despair. 

“That is Emma Starr,” said my friend 
Paschal, observing the direction of my admir- 
Ing gaze, “the-most beautiful woman in the 
nation.” 

“In the world!” I added, mentally. 

“And yet,” continued he, “her six brothers 
are the mest notorious desperadoes and duel- 
lists west of the Mississippi, although she 
herself is tender-hearted and innocent asa 
child; and, what is still stranger, no con- 
temptible devotee to tlie Muses.” 

“ What a pity,” I remarked, with increasing 
interest, “that such an angel could not be 
removed from associations so anesngpeaat to 
a noble nature.” 

My friend replied with a piece of informa- 
tion that darkened, to me, forever, a whole 
streaming galaxy of nebulous hopes. 

“She was to have been wedded some six 
weeks ago to the eloquent young lawyer 
Horace Jordan. You have heard of him, 
But her bold, bad brothers, for what reason I 
am not apprised, broke off the match, and, it 
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is said, threatened her lover's life; but I see 
him yonder.” 

And Judge Paschal pointed out with his 
finger a tall, slender form, leaning against one 
of the posts near the arena. 

Suddenly the herald’s bugle pealed a clear, 
piercing note, and every eye was instantly on 
the ring, into which fifty braves might be 
seen leaping, by single bounds, over the ropes 
high as the waist. - These champions were all 
dressed alike in leather pantaloons, fitting 
tightly as the skin, and reaching net more 
than half way down the thigh. Such was 
their only garment, the rest of their bodies 
being completely bare, and shining from a 
recent copious anointment of yellow colored 
oil, Choicer specimdhs of athleticism could 
not well be found, should you search the 
wide world over. Volumes of swelling muscle 
and sharp ridges of naked nerves, literally 
quivering with pure excess of strength and 
redundant vitality, all revealed distinctly in 
the vivid light of cloudless May sunbeams, 
gave ample assurance how desperate must be 
the coming conflict. 

The thousands of spectators on the natural. 
amphitheatre of old mounds could see them 
all, and commenced betting furiously on their 
various favorites. All around me I conld 
hear wagers proffered, but mostly refused, 
that some one of the “Starrs,” and especially 
“ Big Jim,” would win the Aundred scores. 
which were to be counted before the termi- 
nation of the game, 

Again the bugle sounded, and the chief 
marshal advanced to one side of the arena,. 
holding in his hand a ball covered with 
leather and of ordinary dimensions, but load- 


. ed with several bullets to give it greater 


force. By means of a strong sling he hurled 
the little hissing globe high up in the air, as 
nearly as possible over the centre of the ring. 
The gladiators scattered at different points 
around the enclosed space, and each one 
touching the ropes, followed with his eyes. 
the ascending missile, to watch the course it 
might take. It rose half a thousand feet, 
slower and slower, seemed to rest an instant 
like @ small speck in the sky, and then began 
to fall, faster in the ratio reversed of its up- 
ward flight. Tremendons, then, was the rush » 
of the athletw to gain the line of its descent 
before it should again plumb the earth. The 
shock of fifty men running at full speed from 
opposite directions and meeting in a common 
focus embodied in mere idea the extreme of 
danger. The peril to life and limb was 
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rendered more fearful by the rules of the 
game, which permitted every one.to work his 
way by any act of violence short of direct 
blows. I shuddered and caught my breath as 
if suddenly immersed in ice-water on behold- 
ing more than a dozen braves prostrate on 
the ground, many of whom had to be carried 
from the ring with bleeding noses and broken 
bones by the marshals and their assistants. 
Owing to his superior swiftness of foot, Sam 
Runabout, a young Cherokee of the genuine 
stock, reached the descending ball first, and 
by a dexterous stroke, when it was only two 


yards from the earth, sent it whizzing beyond 


the ropes. 


“Score ten for Runabout !” cried the chief 


marshal to the recorder, and 
greeted the announcement. “ 

Once more the herald’s bugle brayed out 
for another round, and a hundred fresh 


aspirants, in whose breasts the enthusiasm 
caused by the scene had triumphed over 


prudence, sprang into the ring. And again 
the ball shot high in the air, and the same 
result of scarred faces and fractured limbs 


ensued, aggravated, however, by the increased 
numbers in tLe arena. 

“Score down ten more for Runabout!” 
said the marshal. 

The youth had again succeeded in his 
difficult feat. Wagers were now laid at ten 
to one in favor of Runabout, who had already 


won twenty “figures,” and a hundred would 


close the game. But the wise ones, and 
among them Thomas Wolfe, chief of the 
nation, still bet on “ Big Jim- Starr.” 

“This is murderous!” I exclaimed with 
horror, as one of the gladiators was borne up 
the mound and deposited on the grass, a few 
steps from my side, and his wife fell down in 
a swoon on her husband's pale and apparently 
lifeless body. 

“Wait a little. The murder bas not yet 
begun,” answered Judge Paschal, who had 
often previously witnessed such bloody 


spectacles. 
Again the bugle yelled forth a third sound, 


and drew larger crowds into the arena, and 
again the ball soared like a bird loose fromn 
the hand. My eyes were directed to yo 

eRunabout. I saw him start with the rapidity 


of an arrow; but he had scarcely made two 
leaps when he was caught by big Jim Starr, 


who commenced dragging him backwards. 
The ensuing struggle needed only the descrip- 
tion of a Homer to embalm it with the 
sublime. The antagonists, clinched in the 
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iron, Indian hug, writhing and twisting like 
two angry serpents linked in the coils of 
mortal strife, swayed to and fro for more than 
a minute, then falling heavily, to the amaze- 
ment of everybody, Runabout was uppermost. 
His success, however, proved only momentary ; 
for quick as thought Starr turned him and 
grasped his throat, arose, pulled him to the 
circumference of the ring, and then threw 
him, with his blackish-purple face and strain- 
ed, bloodshot eyes, like a lump of lead over 
the ropes. 

“Score down forty for Big Jim Starr!” 
cried the marshal. 


~ Such was the custom of the game, He who 
could foree his adversary over the ropes 
acquired the right to his mark on the ledger. 

It so happened that Runabout fell off the 
outside of the ring, near the cedar post against 
which Horace Jordan had been all the while 


leaning, surveying silently the progress of the 


game. The sight of his sister’s lover, or per- 
haps some slight look of seorn ‘on the young 
lawyer’s features, aroused all the cherished 
hatred and venom of the victor, and hé fairly 
shouted : 


* Base pettifogger! you can gaze on the 
sports of brave men, but dare not, for your 
coward’s soul, take partin the game of glory !” 

“I dare!” was the ringing response of 
Horace Jordan, as he cleared the ropes at a 
leap. 


The American stood in the arena of the 


Indian gladiators. Stripping instantly to the 
trowsers, and tying a red silk handkerchief 
around him, he was prepared for the desperate 
game. 

“See! Emma Starr is fainting!” exclaimed 
my friend. 

Glancing suddenly at the carriage, I beheld 
that sweet, mild face, white as linen, and her 
beautiful little hands clasped convulsively on 
her bosom, as if to keep back the heart ffm 
bursting. The agony, however, seétpéd to 
pass i a moment, and she continuéé to look 
calmly afterwards on the swift-changing 


scenes, with cheeks pallid as marble, down 
which tears flowed and fell in slow, even, 
measured drops, each drop recording a minate 
of speechless sorrow. 


Once more the bugle sounded, and this 
time three loud, lingering blasts. 


“Now comes the general melee, most per- 
ilous of all. Each man who tosses his oppo- 


nent over the ropes wins a score of five,” 
remarked Judge Paschal. 
The arena then presented the appearance 
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of fifty different combats, By couples all the 
hundred gladiators had closed; they were 
tugging and straining to haul each other from 
the ring. Some had grabbed their antagonists 
by the hair, and were hauling them along in 
the dust; others had fastened their fingers 
with a grip of steel on yielding windpipes, 
endeavoring thus to choke their foes into 
non-resistance; while others seized suddenly 
some unsuspecting right hand, and strove by 
a quick jerk to dislocate the shoulder joint 
from its socket; and others still, stooping 
suddenly, caught the foot of the athlete, and 
casting him headlong to the ground, dragged 
the poor wretch off towards the ropes. Every 
method of annoyance was fair except strokes 
with the fists or injuries to the eye. But 
what surprised me most of all, although 
dozens must have been suffering tortures 
worse than the pangs of death, not a cry of 


pain was heard, such is the marvellous power 


of education, such the infinite force of habit. 

“ Score five for Rufus Ross, five for Kinny 
Davis, five for Big Jim Starr, and five for 
Horac@ Jordan!” exclaimed the marshal, in 
quick succeeding orders, as the tempestuous 


tumult still proceeded without intermission. 


Foremost of all the strife might be seen the 
two deadly enemies, Starr and Jordan, throw- 
ing feebler men over the ropes as if they had 
been so many infants. Jordan, however, 
avoided any immediate encounter with his 
adversary, and to every offer of the sort by 
the other, replied aloud, “ Wait till the ring 
shall be cleared of all but us two, and then 
you shall be gratified.”. And still the wild 
work went on till three long hours rolled 
away, and at length only twelve champions 
remained in the arena; for those once 


ejected were not permitted to return, and 


many who had fainted from sheer exhaustion 
had been removed by their friends. 

Of the dozen left in the ring, one half con- 
sisted of the brave, bad brothers. The others, 
with the exception of the young lawyer, were 


full-blooded Cherokees, inured to toll from 


their cradles, and utterly insensible to fear. 
With the next peal of the signal the gladi- 
ators again closed. All eyes were attracted 
to the combat now joined between the 
gigantic Starr and the slender, sinewy Jordan, 


as a sharp cry from the carriage of Emma 


attested her horror of the dreadful vision, 


The two foes grappled first in the danger- 
ous Indian hug, or “back hold,” as it is 
usually called. Big Jim, from the fury of his 
onset, seemed to think he could crush in the 
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ribs or crack the spine of his antagonist with 
a single effort; but the youth’s frame was 
born to be as elastic as steel.. It bent almost 
double without losing its balance, and then 
rebounding broke open the locks of those 
horny, herculean arms, and stood erect and 
free as before the bitter embrace. . 


A deafening shout from the previously 
silent spectators hailed the prodigious 
achievement, and Big Jim himself looked 
astonished at the feat. He paused, however, 
but a moment, and again springing forward, 
the arms of the two encircled each other's 


bosoms like hoops of iron, Again the form 


of Jérdan bent as a willow in thé wind, and 
then again recovering, broke open the mon- 
strous lock. A renewed shout rent the air, 
accompanied by cries of “Big Jim has met 
his match! Huzza for the man that ean 


break the black bear’s hug!” 


The Ajax of the arena heard the taidebitn 
tions of rejoicing, and ‘the sound seemed to 
madden him the more. Making a. clutch 
with his huge, bony fingers, he succeeded in 
grasping his opponent’s throat, but at the 
same instant felt the other fixed on +his own 


windpipe. Hanging on and: tugging at each 
other’s necks like unconquerable bull-dogs, 
the two champions reeled from side to side 
during some minutes, till both, turning purple 
in the face, fell together gasping in the hot 
dust. Then relaxing their weary fingers, they 


regained their feet and stood for several 
seconds apart, panting for breath, yet still 
scowling dark and dreadful defiance. 

“Let us fight with brave men’s tools!” 
cried Big Jim, fairly frenzied with rage. 

“Any you please,” was the laconic answer. 

“Then let us have bowie-knives, and let 
our left hands be fastened together,” said the 
desperado, with a frown of a fiend incarnate. 

“T am content with your proposition,” -was 
the brief response of Jordan. 

At this unexpected change in the mode of 
combat, the excitement grew boundless. The 


other gladiators suspended their strife, and 


the beholders began to make their bets—some 
laying large, wagers that Big Jim would kill 
his enemy, others staking their money on 
Jordan, and others on death against both. 

I cast a glance towards the beautiful» 


Emma—only one glance. I dared not hazard 
another, she looked so like‘a statue of despair 


carved in snow-white alabaster. Her eyes 
were motionless, fixed on the horrible ring, 
where a brother, or a lover, or perhaps both, 
were about to be hewn in pieces with mur- 
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derous knives. Her lips were livid and rigid as 
that of a corpse that had been dead for days. 
I turned away from an apparition so ghost- 


like to the arena, where rapid preparations 
were being made for the duel. I saw the 


seconds bind the left hands of their principals 
hard and fast together with a small bempen 
cord, and place in the hands of each a gleam- 
ing bowie-knife of the largest size, and with 
an edge as keen as a razor; and I saw—and 
felt the very marrow creep with icy coldness 
in my bones at the sight—the mortal foes 
standing eyeing each other with calm, deter- 
mined faces, in whose mirror only one expres- 
sion could be detected—measureless’ and 
unutterable hate, but no shrinking token of 
terror. They were waiting for the word to 
begin. 

Such unnatural modes of duelling are 
common on the frontier among both whites 
and Indians, and result chiefly from two 
causes; first, they put the weak or unprac- 
tised on a footing of perfect equality with the 
most skillful adepts in the art of slaying; 
second, reckless men, conscious of total supe- 
riority to the fear of death, appear to delight 
in demonstrating their bravery by rushing 
into the jaws of certain destruction. Such 
men often die with a smile of scornful triumph 
on their features—<ie, in fact, because they 
wish to die. Having been long accustomed 
to the work of slaughter, they contract an 
insane love for it, for its own sake alone. It 
is difficult to make persons comprehend the 
motives prompting to these mutual suicides 
who have never lived in such meridians— 
meridians where duels with double-barrelled 
shot-guns are of yearly occurrence, where 
men fight not unfrequently in dark rooms at 
midnight with dagger or pistol, where they 
clasp hands and walk off beetling precipices, 
or leap together into the depths of foaming 
rivers and hold each other’s heads under 
water till both sink down into fathomless 
guifs, which are their graves—in fine, where 
foes contrive for themselves more methods of 
wildly-insane homicide than ever did infatu- 
ated lovers in the pages of a Frengh romance. 
I had become pretty well acquainted with 
such scenes in Texas and Arkansas, and yet 
-could not forbear trembling in every limb as 
I saw those two youths, who onght to have 
been and had very nearly been brothers, 
standing there waiting for the word that 
should be the knell of their funeral and their 
summons to the judgment-bar of the Almighty. 
Yes, standing in the broad noon blaze of “ the 
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all-seeing sun,” with the gaze of thousands of 
eyes set upon their unfeeling faces, with the 
sky they might never look un more so bright 
above, and flowers beneath so golden, and the 
little birds singing their roundelays, and they, 
with great knives drawn back, ready, ready, 
waiting to plunge into eternity! 

“Are you ready?” asked George Sanders, 
Big Jim’s second, in a voice ringing over the 
Looking-glass Prairie clear as the tones of 
bell metal. 

“Ready?” they both answered, with thrill- 
ing distinctness, in the same breath. 
“Then go ahead!” was the coarse, savage 


And at the word, two fierce thrusts were 
made at two warm, beating hearts—human 
hearts, too, reader, like yours and mine, only 
braver, perhaps—and two long, keen knives 
pierced two bleeding sides. The first wounds, 
however, were not mortal, at least, not irome- 
diately so; for other blows followed, and steel 
clashed against steel, and the combatants still 
continued to battle on till their bodies were 
bathed in a baptism of fresh blood, andifinally 
both staggered and fell forward at the same 
moment, first to their knees, and then on their 
faces, with their cheeks almost touching. 

Then a wild, unearthly, wailing scream 
issued from the carriage on the mound. 
Another, also, had fallen, and with a ‘sharper 
pain in the heart than ever emanated from 
the point of a bowie-knife. The beautiful 
Emma had fainted. 

The seconds cut asunder the cords from 
the left hands of the antagonists, and it was 
found that Big Jim Starr had gone to his 
long home; but Horace Jordan, although 
frightfally mangled, soon revived, and my 
friend and I hurried him from the place as 
soon as possible, for fear of the vengeance of 
the other brothers. We carried him across 
the line into Arkansas, where, after long suf- 
fering, he recovered. Shortly after his recov- 
ery, the lovely Miss Emma Starr was missing 
from the Cherokee nation. I think it has 
been vaguely hinted that she and her husband 
Horace Jordan are living happily together in 
a Texas town. 

“But has the story no moral ?” interrogates 
the critic. 

Ay, it has a great and useful moral if rightly 
expounded. It proves that the fear of death 
—that phantom horror which haunts the doors 
and darkens the firesides of civilized life—is, 
after all, not an unconquerable instinct, but a 
Jictitious adjunct of education. 
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BEAUFORT PLACE. 


BY KATE PUTNAM. 


CHAPTER 


_Aw old, old garden, full of flowers such as 
one sees nowhere else; pinks, and asters, and 
hollyhocks in social clumps, while holding 
themselves aloof with a touch of patrician 
hanghtiness, tall stately lilies bowed their 
milk-white heads, suggesting pride the more 
strongly for this very assumption of humility. 
In the grass one’s feet crushed out unsus- 
pected fragrance, where some truant blossom 
had run wild and hidden itself. Green-grown 
paths wound in and out among hedges and 
miniature groves. A little fountain—whose 
marble basin showed evidences of Time’s 
corroding hand—threw out sparkling jets of 
water, until everything in its vicinity glistened 
with diamonds; in fact, audacious dew-drops 
even found their way as far as the little 
summer-house, which one would certainly 
have fancied out of their reach. This was an 
arbor of wooden lattice-work, but that would 
never have been suspected, since it was com- 
pletely covered—save for the entrance—with 
a growth of irrepressible vines, whose out- 

hanging green branches, swaying in the light 
' wind, often made murmurous music, but to- 
day drooped still enough in the dead July 
heat. 

All around the great garden encldSure ran 
a high wall, over which, on one side, from the 
adjoining orchard, hung fruit-trees laden with 
half&ripened abundance. 

The whole place breathed of antiquity. 
Nature had thrown off restraint here and 
there, to be sure, but it was Natare human- 
ized, drawing from its relations with man- 
kind that subtle aroma wont to lurk about 
old gardens which have witnessed many acts 
in the tragedy or comedy of life. And well 
might it be so. Over a century had elapsed, 
since up the broad avenue had passed the 
great wedding-procession of the founder 
Beaufort Mansion, 

Not materially altered, the hous® stands 
still; the people—well, you may see the por- 
traits of many of them in the long gallery 
yonder, and, up on the, hill, gray headstones 
set forth, in moss-covered letters, eloquent 
eulogies upon the dead beneath, who lie just 
as still for all that, neither affirming nor con- 
tradicting. 


A stage waiting for its actors; the curtain 
drawn, a few moments of expectancy, and the 
heroine appears. In the arbor sits Mabel 
Vane. Look at her with me, and form your 
opinion. At first glance you would take her 
for eighteen ; the soft curves of her form, the 
smooth, creamy cheeks and forehead, the 
rounded face and vivid red lips, all have some- 
thing almost childish in their outline. In 
reality, however, she is nearly twenty-four, 
and heart-free as at fifteen, Perhaps a little 
more so, if the truth were known, for some- 
thing has brought for her, into the roses of 
to-day, a breath from those of that long-gone 
time. 

Perhaps it is only the book she has been 
reading—one of those old tales of chivalry, in 
spirit akin to Tennyson’s beautiful Idyls, 
where reality steps over the border land and 
loses itself in romance, whose joys and 
sorrows touch us faintly bat exquisitely. 

Through Miss Vane’s mind were idly float- 
ing half-formed thoughts about the scenes 
wherein the closed book in her lap had led 
her. Was it only the light of fancy which 
glorified them, or were the men of those 
chivalric days nobler, simpler, more earnest 
than in these? Would Launcelot, Arthur, 
Galahad, come down to the level of the pres- 
ent, and seem commonplace as others, had 
circumstances ordered their lives in later 
times, or would they stand out higher yet, 
from the mass of mankind, through their 
inherent knighthood ? 

“Once I too was in Arcadia,” she said to 
herself, with a little smile and a little sigh. 
The smile just parted the red lips, but the 
sigh seemed to ascerid and linger in a dreamy 
regret where the heavy lids shaded the eyes 
that looked like tawny velvet in sunshine, but 
here in the shadow seemed full of soft dark- 
ness with no relief of light. 


“ She left the web, she left the loom, 
She made three paces through the room, 
She saw the water-lily bloom, : 
She saw the helmet and the plume, 
She looked down to Camelot!” 
Mabel murmured this to herself. 
“T wonder,” she thought, “ what the mis- 
take was. Some one read those lines to me, 
long ago, and I fancied myself the Lady of 
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Shalott. Lancelot, of course, was not difficult 
to picture. Well, the poem remains—a very 
pretty poem I think it still—but a little silly 
heart has ceased to beat as it used under the 
influence of poetry, or music, or moonlight; 
yes, even given the same circumstances.” 

And the smile deepened, as a snfile will 
when musing over the excessive silliness of 
some past self. Mabel Vane was just now 
extremely tired of all her lovers, and had 
come down to this old house to dream away 
the days, and ramble about in the sweet, old- 
fashioned place, till wearied in turn of its 
sameness, she should go back to society. 

A step over the soft grass, a pause, and the 
door was pushed open. A tall young man 
stood outside the doorway. Why, he might 
have steppe’ from the book she had been 
reading, was Mabel’s inward comment, as she 
glanced at the intruder. 

“Miss Vane?” he said, interrogatively ; 
then, with a low bow, almost exaggerated in 
its deference,“ Fairfax Beaufort. Aunt War- 
burton has sent me for you. We are almost 
relatives; and I was disposed tu claim cousin- 
ship, bat she insisted on sending for you that 
she might place between us the chilling 
ceremony of introduction.” 

Mabel looked at him again; a very hand- 
some face; blue eyes, soft, but resolute’ be- 
neath, fair, carling hair, exposed by the 
doffed ‘hat, features very regular, but not 
Greek save for the mouth,+whose exquisite 
chiselling was veiled by no mustache. 

“You are very cool,” she thought. Most 
men had not quite this manner in approach- 
ing Mabel Vane. A state of hopeless servi- 
tude was usually the result of a brief ac- 
quaintance for the generality of Miss Vane’s 
admirers. In this young man’s very soft 
deference there lurked a certain audacity 
that made her long—an instinct common to 
coquettes and horse-breakers—to try her 
strength with him. ~ 
‘ But she looked up with a smile all sweet- 
ness—Mabel Vane’s own peculiar, dangerous 
Smile—and replied: 

“Certainly, if not relatives, I think we 
might eonsider ourselves acquainted, our 
families have been sointimate; and your face 
is so familiar to me through your brother's, 
particulatly your brother Guy, that it loses 
any strangeness it otherwise might have. 
However, Aunt Warburton is quite right, as 
usual, She is a great formalist, but on the 
whole like it.” 

Miss Mabei’s speech had been well chosen. 


“He is just the one,” she thought, “to 
whom lack of individuality in mind or person 
would be distasteful in the extreme. Also he 
shal) see that my acquaintance is something 
more ‘than carelessly reaching one’s hand 
through a fence and plucking a flower.” 

But the young man seemed to find no sting 
in her words, only answering in his customary 
low voice: 

“My brother Guy? I am usually told [ 
resemble Clarence more. There is great«r 
similarity between us in coloring and com- 
plexion, I should say.” 

“Perhaps so,” said Miss Vane; then addet, 
“T have heard Guy Beaufort called all heart, 
and Clarence all intellect. You, probably, 
are the juste milieu,” she concluded, with, a 
gay politeness which just veiled the irony 
beneath. 

Again one of his low, deferential bows. 

“Thanks, Miss Vane. Possibly the correct 
statement is that I possess neither.” 

“A view of the case not to be considered 
for a moment,” she said, laughing, and just 
then they had reached the house, ahd as- 
cended the piazza. It was a great square 
mansion, of old style, like everything about it. 
A double veranda, above and below, encircled 
it on every side, and as each of thése was 
sheltered by a roof, and the upper one pro- 
tected by lattice-work, one could enjoy, even 
in wet weather, an unending promenade 
around the four sides. The large mansion, 
built of stone, and shaded by majestically 
great tre€s, that formed an avenue and roofed 
it with their arching boughs, from the far-off 
gates up to the flight of stone steps ascending 
to the piazza—the long hall ranning the 
length of the house, from door to door—gave 
a delightful impression of coolness on this 
hot afternoon. 

In the sitting-room, where the blinds were 
closed and the long muslin curtains let down 
to trail on the light matting which covered 
the floor, an old lady sat, reclining in the 
depths of a luxurious chair, while she nodded 
over a book, alternately dozing and reading. 
A very handsome, stately old lady was Mar- 
garet Warburton; in her day a great beauty, 
as one nf&y see by that picture which repre- 
sents her a bright young belle with black eyes 
and powdered hair. You can trace a resem- 
blance still, which remark, if made with tact, 
will please her not a little, as she has not out- 
grown a gracious susceptibility to a well- 
timed compliment; but she has no ambition 
to seem younger than her sixty years, which 
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have passed gently over her, whitening her 

hair and faintly engraving her brow, but loath 
to touch the smooth freshness and color of 
the cheeks. 

By birth a Beaufort, the family estate fell 
to. her, the only child, and now in her hauds 
it remains, her marriage with Alfred Warbur- 
ton being a childless one. Some say, indeed, 
that, had Reginald Beaufort, her cousin, so 
willed, the place might still have borne, with 
more justice, the family name. But the 
bionde charms of a lovely English girl possess- 
ing for hig more attractions than the spark- 
ling beauty of his pretty relative, Alfred War- 
burton reaped the benefit, and Beaufort Place 
acknowledged. him as master. But only for a 
few brief years. After his death, his beauti- 
ful widow, deaf to.all admiration, remained 
in the old place, in deep seclusion. Only 
once did she return to society, when Keginald 
Beaufort brought his young wife to America. 
Then all pique, if any had ever existed, was 
thrown aside; Beaufort Place entertained 
them as its guests. For their sakes Mrs. 
Warburton became the gayest of the gay. 
Nothing could be greater than her cordiality 
to her cousin’s wife, unless, indeed, it was the 
indulgence shown those three sturdy rogues, 
Masters Clarence, Guy and Fairfax, respec- 
tively. But-we anticipate; this latter young 
gentleman at that time was a limp little 
fellow, some twelve months in age, much 
given, at that period, to meditating upon the 
ceiling, with round eyes, or to gastronomic 
experiments on his little fat thumb. And 
only to look at Mr. Fairfax Beaufort now! 

After they went back to England, Mrs. War- 
burton returned to her seclusion. Not that 
it was ever gloomy; the old house was always 
enlivened by some juvenile relative, ‘often 
echoing to the laughter of that little romp, 
Miss Mabel Vane, the only child of Alfred 
Warburton’s sister, a pretty, willful, curly- 
headed creature, a pet for every one, and 
especially for her aunt. Then Mrs. Warburton 
was the gvod angel of the poor, the Lady 
Bountiful of her neighborhood. But she 
mixed very little in society, and was consid- 
ered quite a grand lady by those who occasion- 
ally saw her. A woman of strong will and 
strong prejudices, with great dignity amount- 
ing at times to haughtiness, butgenerous and 

_ noble in the extreme., 

Such was Margaret W: , and such 

had orphaned Mabel Vane always found her. 
Such, too, some years afterwards, did the 
young Beauforts, Guy and Clarence, find her, 
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when, ‘after the death of their father, aecord- 
ing to his wish they came to America. Per- 
haps he regretted his own expatriation; at 
any rate—* L do not wish my boys to grow up 
Englishmen,” he said, not long before his 
death; “my oldest boys shall go back to 
America. Fairfax his grandfather will keep 
with him; I have promised; but the others 
shall go back to Virginia.” 

Meanwhile, in the quiet sitting-room, the 
necessary formal presentation having been 
made, the three occupants were conversing 
very pleasantly. 

Aunt Warburton surveyed Mr. Beaufort 
through her glasses for awhile, as is the 
fashion of the aged with the young, and then 
said suddenly: 

“Come here, young man! let me see like 
whom you look.” 

Very obediently Fatrfax left his seat by 
Mabel, came forward, knelt on a little hassock 
at the side of the old lady, and bowed his tall 
head for her inspection, 

“ Like Clarence?” suggested Mabel. 

The old lady threw out her hand with a 
dissenting gesture. 

“No, not like Clarence. Not: in the least 
like Clarence Beaufort. Don’t speak of him 
tome! He is my detestation 

Mabel bit her red lip to keep in the smile 
that trembled there. 

“ He is more like Gay—and like his father,” 
continued she, after a pause, “for all the 
difference of complexion. You are very hand- 
some, but you.must not let it spoil you. To 
be good is better than mere beauty of face. 
You have changed since the last time I saw 
you,” abruptly. “ Who would think,” and she 
turned to Mabel, “that this fine young gen- 
tleman was then in long-clothes ?” 

Mabel was delighted, Maliciously she stole 
a look at Fairfax Beaufort, who still knelt on 
the cuslfion at Aunt Warburton’s side, But 
no slightest change was visible in the fair 
face, no shade of annoyance moyed the still 
Greek lip. Certainly he bore, being made 
ridiculous as well as any one conid, 
Mabel, a little disappointed. 

“Now you mast let an old woman give you 
some advice,” she continued, her hand by 
this time among the short fair curls of his 
slightly bowed head. “ You are just begin- 
ning life—what is your age? Twenty-two? 
Well, you are young, handsome, wealthy. 
Your family is good. Your talents I have 
heard wonders of. I don’t believe in any one’s 
being idle; now what are you going to do? 


Grow commonplace like Guy—who has dis- 
appointed me mightily—or lead a dilettante, 
do-nothing life like your fine-gentleman 
‘brother, Clarence?” And Aunt Warburton 
raised her spectacles, and looked at him 
séverely. 

“Neither, I hope, though you must permit 
me to disagree with your estimate of my 
brothers,” returned the young man, with a 
charming deference and in that sweet, soft 
voice for whose responses Mabel already 
found herself listening. 

“What then?” went on Aunt Warburton. 
“Don’t tell mea young fellow of your decision 
hasn't made up his mind! What is all your 
training at Eton and Oxford good for other- 
wise? I used to hear of you frequently. Your 
indomitable will was the despair alike of your 
father and your tutor, when you were a mere 
lad. Will, indeed, is a Beaufort characteristic, 
but you outdid us all. Don’t tell me that you 
are undecided. But first take a seat; you 
have made yourself uncomfortable long 

” 


“What do you yourself prefer?” asked 
young Beaufort, no whit disconcerted. , 

Now all this tirade, as Mabel very well 
knew, tended one way; the old lady’s design 
being to sound him, and ascertain, if possible, 
whether his intention was to lead a life like 
that of her favorite abhorrence, Clarence 
Beaufort, whose tendencies were of the 
literary-artistic order. 

“Well, something with some purpose, not 
aimless and drifting. Had they no designs 
for you ?” 

“My grandfather destined me to a diplo- 
matic life,” he said, quietly. 
~ “Diplomatic? Political? That is very 
well. Only beware of temptation. Keep the 
fmnocence you have now, and strive to be- 
come better. There, that is all.” 

The young man bent and kissed hér hand. 

“J shall always remember your kind 
interest in me.” 

“I cannot help it. I like you amazingly— 

and IT am very glad you have no mustache.” 
This last with a sudden amusing change of 
tone, as his lips pressed her hand. 
A few weeks after this, Mabel and young 
Beanfort were walking up and down an 
avenue of the old garden, she leaning on his 
arm most confidentially, for they had now 
arrived’at terms of great intimacy through 
their half-relationship. 

Mabel Vane was studying her new ac- 
quaintance, Already this young man had 
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excited her wonder and interest. She could 
not make him out; failed to gauge him, 
classify him, and set him aside, as she had 
done with so many others. Her littlemali- 
cious feeling for him had nearly died away. 
He would not quarrel, was. only the more 
polite when she indulged in covert sarcasm. 
So in the end she had no resort save to adopt 
a manner like his own. Upon which she be- 
gan to like him and admit to herself a certain 
attractive sweetness which he possessed; to 
own that in his society she felt more girlish, 
less worldly, better, in fact, than she had done 
for a long time. 

“This garden is exquisite by moonlight,” 
said Beaufort, breaking a short silence. 

“Dear old garden!” said Mabel, enthusias- 
tically. “I love it at all times, but when the 
trees are silvered with moonlight it is like a 
scene in fairy-land.” 

“So utterly quiet, too, save for that little 
fountain! Would you like to go to your 
favorite arbor? I think the seat is large 
enough for two.” 

On the floor of the summerhouse was a 
book. Fairfax picked it up. 

“Why,” said Mabel, laughing, “it has been 
here since that day you came. I was reading 
it, then, dreaming of Launcelot and Arthur. 
Do you know Tennyson’s ‘Sir Galahad? 
There is something about it, just 4 little sug- 
gestion of you in it, a sort of—what shall I 
call it? He seems so young, and pure, and 
earnest— There, how foolish’ I am! I am 
absurdly enthusiastic, and you are laughing 
at me.” 

“It must have been a shadow moving on 
my lip,” returned Fairfax, looking at her with 
very grave eyes, as he bent again for a rose 
which he had dropped. “I do not wonder at 
your reverence for Sir Galahad, and sincerely 
wish I were more like him.” 

And at the very moment he was like a 
beautiful picture of innocence. Mabel thought, 
as she looked at him, of a picture of the young 
Saint George she had somewhere seen; the 
large, upraised eyes, the perfect peace on 
youthful lip and brow, made the resemblance 
striking. 

“T have never seen any one in the faintest 
degree like him,” was the last thing in her 
thoughts before she went to sleep that night. 

Much to the sorrowof Aunt Warburton— 
who by this time fairly doted on him—young 
Beaufort had promised at this time to spend 
a few weeks in New York. The’ old house 
seemed very lonely to Mabel, too, When she 
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took her solitary strolls something was miss- 
ing, and she did not feel disposed to laugh 
when Aunt Warbarton declared tte place 
was dull and dark without the bright hair of 
her boy, as she had already learned to call 
him. 


‘Meanwhile Clarence Beaufort, her favorite 
abomination, alternately smoked and read 
lis existence away; looking gt life through an 
eye-glass, and eriticising it accordingly. To 
him entered Fairfax one morning, cigar in 
mouth, and settled himself comfortably in au 
easy-chair. 

“Well, my young friend,” said Clarence, 
glancing up from his paper, “ your presence is 
rather an unexpected honor.” 

Fairfax removed his cigar and looked at 
him. 

“Why does ahind Warburton detest you 
so?” he asked, abruptly. 

* Heaven only knows,” rejoined Clarence, 
uneoncernedly. “If I ever did, P’ve forgotten 
now.” 

“Rack your indolent brains, then; I have 
@ purpose in knowing.” 

“Indeed! May I ask what?” 

“Yes, and I will tell you. I am going to 
marry Mabel Vane, and would like to know 
the whole history.” 

Had Clarence Beaufort been another man, 
he would have been taken by surprise. As it 
was, he raised his eyebrows. 

“ Mabel Vane! Marry! My dear fellow, your 
assurance is superb; a truly British self-appre- 
ciation one may call it. I don’t mind telling 
you that the experiment has been made by 
the two senior members of your family, with- 
out snecess, as is evident, for Mabel Vane is 
Mabel Vane still, and poor Guy has contented 
himself with a pretty little simpleton, while 
as for me—” 

Fairfax laughed ; a cool, pleasant laugh. 

“For the honor of the family, then, it seems 
to me that the siege should be renewed until 
the fort is taken, and you will render me a 
service if you will tell me what are the 
obstacles in the way of my success.” 

“If you are so mad—Imprimis, she is utter- 
ly heartless. Secondly, you are some two 
years her junior. Thirdly, Mr. Charles 
Stratford.” 

“And Mr. Stratford—” 

'- “Ts a wealthy Pennsylvanian ; not as hand- 
some as you, but with his attractions, never- 
theless, for the fairer half of creation. In 
addition, he has travelled; was on the Conti- 
nent a year ago, in Paria, Rome, some of the 
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foreign watering-places, perhaps;” and Mr. 
Clarence Beaufort glanced carelessly out of 
the window. “Shocking fashion of coiffure, 
that. Ab, there’s Miss Seeweuest Sweet, 
seventeen !” 

en, having given his brother time to re- 
cover any equanimity that might have been 
disturbed, Clarence withdrew his gaze from 
the street, only to find that young gentleman 
critically surveying a choice print which 
adorned the opposite wall. 

“He is the coolest of us yet,” remarked 
Clarence, afterwards. “Some youngsters 
would have the grace to be ashamed of the 
prospect of an affair like that rising up against 
them. I didn’t calculate on Fairfax’s nerve.” 


CHAPTER II. 

WHEN Fairfax Beaufort returned to Beau- 
fort Place, the old house was gay with a 
numerous company. Nina Severance, a very 
pretty blonde, just out in society, formed-an 
excellent contrast to Mabel’s darker beauty. 
Next to Mabel, little Nina, a distant. connec- 
tion of the Warburtons, was the old lady's 
greatest favorite. 

Like many who have retired from the aetive 
campaign of life, she loved to “live her tri- 
umphs o’er again.” And already two pet pro- 
jects had found their place in her brain. Her 
“little Kitten” was disposed of to Fairfax, 
and Mabel assigned to the aforesaid Stratford. 

Not nearly as pleasant did young Beaufort 
find it on his return. The charming tete-a- 
tete life with Mabel was seriously disturbed. _ 
Mr. Stratford, a stoutish, rather good-looking 
gentleman of forty, appeared to absorb the 
greater part of her attention.. His attractions, 
mentioned by Clarence, failed to be percepti- 
ble to the microscopic observation of young 
Beaufort, who pronounced him respectable, 
cultivated after a fashion, but narrow in in- 
tellect and heavy in manner. On the whole, 
a tacit but decided feeling of dislike was 
springing up between him and our young 
‘diplomatist in embryo, and Fairfax, one of 
whose politic mottoes was never unavoidably 
to make an enemy, found himself very near 
treating with rudeness this new acquaintance, 
and repelling the advances which the latter 
seemed at first disposed to make. Did Mr, 
Beaufort shoot? Occasionally. Ofcourse he 
had often hunted in England? Yes, certainly. 
Those out-door sports might be introduced in 
America with great advantage? Did he not . 
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think so? They were one cause of the 
British nation’s occupying the place it now 
held. Mr. Beaufort did not know that the 
British character was particularly superior to 
the American; in fact, he rather preferred 
the latter. 

Glancing up, here, he chanced to meet 
Mabel’s eyes. There was an expression in 
them which he interpreted as certainly not 
indicative of displeasure at his perverse mood. 
Straightway he was the life of the party, gay 
courteous, good-humored. It was beyond the 
power even of His Heaviness, Mr. Stratford, 
to irritate him further. Mabel could not re- 
strain the admiration her manner would 
reveal. Something of this Mr. Stratfurd be- 

to perceive; and even his slow mind 
received a shock of alarm on seeing their con- 
fidential manner a little later. That the 
young man was a great favorite in the house- 
hold, he knew. Also, that be was destined 
for Miss Nina Severance he was aware. “He 
is such a good boy!” said the oldlady. “Hum, 
ha!” assented Mr. Stratford, which might 
mean anything. But somehow this did not 
look to Mr. Stratford like a particular penchant 
for Miss Severance, who was consoling her- 
self, meanwhile, with other admirers of her 
kittenish beauty. 

Out in the garden, magical with moonlight, 
Fairfax. and Mabel walked slowly up and 
down., There is an influence in the moon, 
sympathetic and contagious, which made 
them rather silent. From within came faint 
music at intervals. 

“ It is like an evening in Italy,” said Fair- 
fax, presently, feeling, through all his quick 
pulses, the pressure of the little hand on his 
arm. 

“To me,” said Mabel, “it brings back an 
evening years ago. Something in the air, the 
moonlight, the smell of the flowers, the very 
way those branches sway and sigh,” and the 
fair speaker sighed a little, too. “ What is it 
we lose when we grow older? The change is 
ours, not Nature's.” 

Tlusions.” 

“ Yes, just those; ‘illusions.’ It was simply 
that, then. I remember how I stood yonder 
by the gate, and waited, just like the heroine 
of a poem.” 

“ For whom ?” 

_ “For your brother Guy. I was very much 
in love with him then—or thought I was. I 
was dressed in white, as he liked me to be, 
and in my hair were roses from that very 
. bush. I wore my hair in curls below my 


waist. Only sixteen I was then, you know, 
and so childish!” 

“And so you were very much in love with 
my brother Guy ?” repeated young Beaufort, 
bending down a little to look in her face. 
“Why?” 

“Well, I was just at the age to fancy any 
one like Guy, and invest him with ideal at- 
tributes. He was handsome, impulsive, 
generous, and I was thrown very much into 
his society, for our marriage was a pet scheme 
of Aunt Warburton’s, though neither Guy 
nor I knew that. Clarence broke it. off, and 
she has never forgiven him.” 

“Clarence broke it off?’” repeated Fair- 
fax, questioningly. “How could he do that? 
Now you have told me so much, my curiosity 
must be gratified with all.” 

“ Well, you must know, then, that Guy and 
I were a very romantic pair of young lovers— 
he was only twenty. Love in a cottage, and 
all those pretty theories, seemed very tenable 
to me—had there been any need of it. As it 
was, however, he being one of the Beauforts, 
and consequently possessed of more wealth 
than he could dispose of, it was very safe to 
indulge in them. Well, about that time [ 
went away to school. Of course we had an 
agonizing parting, and frequent letters formed 
our only consolation. But gradually there 
came a change tw me. I believe ‘my mind 
was growing; I was maturing, One evewpiig 
I met Olarence Beaufort, whom I had not 
seen for a jong time; not since we had 
quarrelled as children. He is a very fascinat- 
ing man, your brother Clarence, when he 
chooses.to be so, and choose he certainly did 
upon that occasion. We waltzed together, 
sang together, talked together, and I went 
home and dreamed of him all night. Next 
day, Guy’s letter failed to satisfy me. I de- 
tected a thousand faults in it. I had read 
some of Clarence’s poetry, and other things 
he had written, and of course contrasted poor 
Guy, not to his advantage, with his accom- 
plished elder brother, Then by degrees there 
was a falling off in the warmth of my letters, 
and, little by little, I ean scarcely tell how, 
our boy-and-girl engagement. was dissolved, 
and we met again only as friends. Since then 
I have wondered just what it was Guy lacked 
for me. Ina way he attracts me, even now. 
But he consoled himself. He married after- 
wards, as you know.” 

_ “Yes, and his little daughter’s name is 
Mabel,” observed Fairfax, quietly, “But 
Clarence? He is not married.” 
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“No, nor likely to be. I was speedily dis- 
illusionized when I found he had no heart. [ 
might have known that from his eyes—those 
* shallow, light-brown eyes, with no depth of 
feeling. It really hurt my vanity when [ 
found how little he cared fur me, but I still 
admire him more than almost, any other man 
I know. So you see I was attracted alter- 
nately towards each, and am soyet. Perhaps 
it was a case of ‘How happy could I be with 
either,’ ” she finished, with a light laugh. 

* Some one told me afew days ago that I 
was an exact compound of both my brothers, 
equal parts of each,” observed young Beaufort, 
with a happy audacity that made Mabel 
regret her confidence. “Then I have not 
those shallow brown eyes. Have you never 
tried what depth of feeling blue ones may 
contain ?” 

Mabel longed to make him smart for this 
assurance, and awaited her opportunity. 

“Are you never going to look at me again ?” 
he half whispered, in that peculiar voice 
whose every intonation was almost a caress; 
a voice of a thousand; a dangerous, sweet, 
subtle voice, that could make commonplace 
words seem the language of love. “I will 
exert my power, and draw your eyes up to 
mine then.” 

“What power is that, pray ?” 

“Love!” he whispered, bending still closer, 
and holding her hand. A light shiver passed 
through her frame. The warm fingers trem- 
bled against his. Then—such are feminine 
contradictions—she laughed outzight. 

“O Fairfax Beaufort!” she cried, turning 
round and looking him full enough in the 
face. “Somewhat over twenty years ago in 
that very room where we hear the piano now 
I remember rocking you in your cradle—I 
was something over three at the time—and 
you wore a long white dress. And here you 
are actually making love to me!” 

“The recollection does credit to your 
memory,” remarked Fairfax, unabashed at 
this sudden demolition of his sentiment. “Or 
perhaps I was an unusually attractive child ?” 

“You were a very pretty child, it is said, 
but the remembrance is not due to that. I 
can recall things that happened when I was 
only two years old, and I was, as I have said, 
over three at that time—and to think of that 
_ baby—that baby—” here again Mabel became 
helpless with amusement. 

The next day beheld Fairfax Beaufort most 
assiduously devoted to little Nina Severance, 


a state of things intensely pleasing to good 
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Aunt Warburton, who smiled approvingly on 
“her boy.” But not so Mr. Stratford, To say 
that Mabel’s absence last night in the garden 
had displeased him exceedingly would .be 
putting the case mildly. He was furious—in 
a heavy, dignified way. A long, confidential 
interview ensued with Aunt Warburton, as 
the result of which Fairfax was in high 
disfavor. Very grave and severe was Aunt 
Warburton’s manner towards him, after that 
extended conversation with Mr. Stratford, 
Mabel, readfMfg in the conservatory adjoining, 
hidden by the heavy curtain let down across 
the open glass door, was suddenly awakened 
to the fact that a very unusual conversation 
was going on in the next room, between her 
aunt and Pairfax Beaufort; on the part of 
the former severe reproof, met by a cool, re- 
spectful defiance from the latter. 

“ Hypocrisy,” “semblance of innocence,” 
caught her ear from the old lady; then ensued 
confused talking, in which might be dis- 
tinguished: the words “ Mr, Stratford,” “on 
the Continent,” “scenes of dissipation,” 
“ gambling,” “actress,” “a duel,” and “no 
virtue that you were saved the crime of 
murder.” Then followed grave rebuke; how 
she had mistaken his character, believing him 
everything pure and noble, and, as a conclu- 
sion, assuring him that unless he promised 
immediate reform her house must hereafter 
be closed to him.. A short silence, broken by 
young Beaufort’s voice, every word of which, . 
though low as usual, reached Mabel’s ear with 
singular distinctness. 

“As I have been, all my life, the judge of 
my own acts, I can scarcely, upon compulsion 
and at a moment’s notice, surrender the 
guidance of them into another’s hands. For 
your past kindness and your interest in me I 
owe you all thanks, and will show my grati- 
tude by refraining from following these accu- 
sations to their source, and by freeing your 
house of my presence as soon as it is in my 
power to do so. The charge of hypocrisy 
concerns me so little that I shall not attempt 
to combat it.” All very calm and quiet. 
Aunt Warburton’s will was strong, but she 
forgot that it was Beaufort against Beaufort. 

A little more and the interview was ended, 
the room empty. Very cool and unexcited 
had been both speakers. Mabel, who had no 
Beaufort blood, wondered over this self- 
control where hers would have flamed a 
hundred times over. 

But verily this was a revelation. With it 
all she felt bewildered. She had rot know 
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the true Fairfax Beaufort, it seemed. And 
with that thought rushed back the recollection 
of that scene in the arbor; the beautiful, 
earnest face, the blue, uplifted eyes of the 
young “Saint George.” 

“And I liked him to Sir Galahad!” A flush 
ot mortification burned her cheek, as she 
recalled his momentary smile at the com- 
parison. 

Glancing carelessly out of the window, she 
beheld the subject of her thoughts passing 
down one of the shaded aventes at a little 
distance. Through the clump of greenery 
she could see his face full of a white passion, 
the fair forehead shadowed by dark lines she 
had scarcely imagined could deform its beauty. 
Unobserved she watched him. Evidently his 
anger had reached an intensity that could 
scarcely be controlled. Pausing by the little 
brook, he leaned against a tree. A strange 
sensation possessed her to see the broad 
shoulders actually trembling with passion. A 
moment he stood still, then with a sudden 
motion he raised his light walking-stick and 
snapped it intwo. Not satisfied with this ex- 
hibition of temper, the poor cane must suffer 
again and yet again. This seemed to afford 
the young man so much relief, that some 
other expedient appeared desirable ; inasmuch 
as he ground his heel into the earth with the 
utmost energy, thereby extirpating a little 
bed of mignonette. 

“My poor flowers!” thought Mabel. 


“But 
now I see what safety-valves these cool Beau- 
forts require. There was no trouble of that 
sort, though, with Guy, poor fellow. But 


how childish of Fairfax!” Whereas she felt 
in her heart that it was the Strong, too-long 
repressed passion of a man finding vent. 

His very rage had a:charm for her. Softly 
she opened the green-house door, and went 
down the steps. Noiselessly she ‘stole along 
the avenue, over his very foot-prints. Now 
she was behind him. He was quieter and 
stood looking down into the brook, very 
still. 

“Fairfax! Fairfax Beaufort,” she said, 
softly. “I heard it all. I was in the con- 
servatory. I am sorry for you. I am sorry 
for what I said yesterday.” 

The first color she had ever seen on his 


face came into it. Flushed and eager he 
turned to her, the beautifal lips quivering 
with unspoken passion. She drew back two 
or three steps from hini. 

“Because I am not as innocent as you 


‘thonght me, you shrink from me,” with some 
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bitterness. “I think you will go far to find 
your Galahad.” 

“Fairfax,” she said, beseechingly, “don’t 
use that tone with me. Sit down and let us 
talk. You are going away?” ° 

“Tam sent away. Your aunt crowns her 
hospitality in that manner.” é 

“But I have not sent you away. Why 
should you visit iton me? I am very sorry.” 

Fairfax softened. 

“Doubtless from her point of view it is 
right. As for me, I have never been taught 
to consider right or wrong. I have simply 
taken my own way, and followed my own 
desires as far as 1 could obtain them. A 
headstrong boy, without mother or sister, is 
hardly likely of himself to check his passions 
when he enters manhood. That, however, is 
not taken into consideration.” 

Mabel’s warm, compassionate heart was 
filled with sympathy. 

“T take it into consideration. I too was 
motherless and fatherless, without brother or 
sister, and full of faults that might have been 
like yours had I been a man. O Fairfax, J 
know what it is to be alone!” And the dark 


_ eyes grew moist, and the heavy lashes shook. 


“Why should you be alone when J love 
you so, when you have become one with 
every fibre of me, so that the very thought of 
you makes my blood burn and freeze by 
turns!” 

That his blood was hot enough she could 
tell by the close, passionate kisses passed 
upon her lips, for he had clasped her in his 
arms, and beneath his strong magnetism she 
felt her will giving way. 

“Let me fill the place ‘of every friend,” he 
went on; “you could not marry another after 


.this. You could not! You will remember 


these kisses in heaven.” 

A mad impulse to yield came over her. 
What mattered anything beside him? What 
were promises, duty? An instinct told her 
that this was her world; the strong.arms that 
held her, the lips that met her own, the heart 
that measured out its pulsations against hers. 
Before she knew what she did, her arm was 
about his neck, her hand among his soft, 
close curls. 

“Take me! I am yours for all eternity!” 


The words were in her heart, on her very 
lips. Then with a mighty struggle she re- 
called her reason, and by a sudden effort 
released herself from his arms. 

“Tam mad!” she said. “I have promised 


to marry Mr. Stratford, and I must keep that 
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promise. Yes, I will keep it!’ she added, 
with sudden energy, steeling herself ,as “she 
sickened inly at the thought of the contrast 
of the passionate, pleading face before her 
with that of the man she had bound herself 
to marry. “ Yes, I will keep it,” she repeated. 
“TI owe everything to Aunt Warburton. Her 
heart is set upon it. She shall not be 
disappointed.” 

Something told Fairfax Beaufort that the 
girl's resolution was not to be shaken. The 
worst expression she had ever seen on his 
face crossed it now. The soft voice hardened 
like steel. 

“You have chosen; so be it. Heaven 
grant me the humility to endure my lot! In 
consideration of the rival preferred before me, 
my pride ought certainly to be sufficiently 
reduced. Let me hope meanwhile, that, in 
the great happiness awaiting you, may not 
be wholly forgotten.” 

Long after, through weary nights and days, 
the bitter irony of his tone came back to 
Mabel Vane, when she longed for Fairfax 
Beaufort, wept for him, prayed for him, did 
everything save summon him back. That 
pride and uncertainty would not permit. 


CHAPTER III. 


NEARLY three years had passed since that 
parting in the garden, and Mabel Vane was 
still unmarried, despite her vehement assur- 
ance of keeping her promise. More and more 
distasteful had the projected marriage grown 
to her, until it had assumed such hideous 
proportions that death itself would have 
seemed a not unwelcome change. Fairfax 
was banished, but not his influence. Every- 
thing served to remind her of him. It seem- 
ed as if he had absorbed her life. It will 
wear away, she said at first; but as months 


passed by, only increasing her yearning for 
him, she began to realize what he was to her. 
Her color and spirits forsook her. The long- 
ing to see him amounted to a very sickness 
that preyed upon her constantly. Mr. Strat- 
ford and Aunt Warburton grew seriously 
alarmed. They urged that the wedding 
shgnld take place immediately, and Mabel 
should try a sea voyage, that her health 
might be benefited by a change of air. 

“It is of no use,” said Mabel, suddenly, in 
answer to some remarks of her aant to this 
effect; “I can never marry Mr. Stratford.” 

She had spoken, and felt the better for it— 
felt the relief experienced when the first 
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thunder-clap announces that the dead, 
brooding quiet is at an end. 

After that nothing moved her; not her 
aunt’s displeasure, not the anger of her 
bridegroom elect. It was, as she said, of no 
use. She could not marry one man with the 
face of another haunting her perpetually. If 
either of the opposition party suspected how 
the case really stood, she could not tell. 
The name of Fairfax Beaufort was never 
mentioned. 

The end of it all was this. Refusing to be 
dependent longer upon the old lady’s bounty, 
Mabel went out into the world to earn her 
own support. A hard life for a girl luxuri- 
ously reared, as she had been. But all her 
dormant energy sprang up to meet the task. 

When tidings of her aunt’s death reached 
her later, there was no last message, no 
mention of her in the will. The bulk of the 
property was left to Fairfax Beaufort, whom, 
it seemed, Mrs. Warburton had forgiven. 
For her, not even a bequest. 

One of Mabel’s long laid-aside accomplish- 
ments now served her in good stead. In her 
earliest girlhood she had possessed a genuine 
strong love for art. Had not society drawn 
her into its vortex, it would indeed have been 
her one absorbing pursuit. Now it became 
all that and more. But for this outlet, the 
memory of Fairfax Beaufort, she sometimes 
thought, would have killed her. 

Under the favoring sky of Italy her genius 
developed. From the source of ancient art 
she drew new breaths of inspiration. She 
was making herself a name, and her society 
was sought by many who admired her beauty 
and her genius. But society no longer pos- 
sessed its old charm for her, remembering one 
in comparison with whom “all men beside 
seemed only shadows.” Young as he was, 
there was something about Fairfax Beaufort 
that made women who had once loved him— 
and they were not few—cling to him with 
passionate intensity. Whatever might be his 
faults, there was about him a nobility, a 
winning sweetness, a strength of will, that 
made it impossible to forget him. 

One day a pleasant surprise awaited Mabel. 
Guy Beaufort, travelling in Europe with his 
wife and little Bella, had come to pass a 


month or so in Rome. Mabel almost trem- 
bled at the thought that she should hear of 


Fairfax in the old familiar way. Itseemeda _ 


long time before they mentioned him. Friends 
in America were spoken of; affairs at home 
discussed. 
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“Little Nina Severance is to be married in 
the summer,” said Mrs. Guy Beaufort. “You 
would never guess to whom; but you shall 
exercise your ingenuity, Mabel.” 


A sinking at the heart whispered a. name 
her lips had not the power to speak. 

“Nonsense,” said Guy, “what a little 
absurdity you are, Alice! Your sex always 
Jove mysteries. In plain words, Mabel, by 
next July, Nina Severance will be Nina 
Beaufort.” 

“ Your brother Fairfax is in America now ?” 
Mabel forced herself to say, presently. “He 
entered into political life, did he not?” 
speaking calmly, as if of any stranger. 

“O no!” said Guy. “Why, is it possible 
you have never heard? We are quite proud 
of him. He went into the English army, ex- 
changed to India, and his name has been in 
the papers repeatedly. He has covered him- 
self with glory. His ‘reckless daring,’ ‘ bril- 
liant charges ’ and ‘ powerful strategy,’ caused 
him to be promoted to a colonelcy. Pretty 
well for a boy like him, He has been wound- 
ed several times, too.” 

“ But he is as handsome as ever,” interposed 
Alice. “I always thought,” turning to her 
husband, “that of you three brothers he was 
the handsomest.” 

“Don’t!” groaned Guy. “I am prepared 
in society to retire behind my younger 
brother’s laurels; but I did not expect to 
have my own wife turn against me. Mabel, 
you must come and stay with us, if only to 
take my part.” 

“ Mine, more likely,” laughed Alice; “for if 
ever a tyrannical fellow existed, it is he. 
But really, Mabel, we must have you while 
we stay. We came to carry you off.” 

A very happy time Mabel spent with the 
Beauforts. Alice, Guy’s wife, so far from 
being the “simpleton” her brother-in-law 
Clarence had kindly pronounced her, was 
most attractive, lovable and pretty; while 
Guy himself possessed the sunniest, most 
irresistibly genial good-nature. Altogether 
the little circle seemed to Mabel more like 
home than anything she had ever known 
before, grateful as the sun’s warmth and light 
after a season of chill, dark weather. 

By-and-by, suddenly, unexpectedly, Fairfax 
Beaufort came, When she saw the change 
in him first, a half-hopeless feeling took pos- 
session of Mabel. No trace of boyishness 
remained in his face now. It was that of a 
man, hard, reekless, defiant of the world’s 
opinion. Strikingly handsome he. still was, 
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but the freshness had vanished from his face, 
together with the buoyancy of earlier youth. 
The three years of their separation might 


have been ten to judge by bis appearance, 


The blue eyes had lines about them, the fair 
brow was bronzed, a heavy mustache shaded 
the lips which she remembered as so exqui- 
sively chiselled, and on one cheek a sabre- 
scar was visible. The soft voice had been 
exchanged for an unconscious tone of com- 
mand. The gayety of old was likewise 
replaced by what appeared an utter indiffer- 
ence to everything. Towards her his manner 
was distant and formal, scarcely an allusion 
being made to their former acquaintance. 
For his brother’s family he showed a certain 
fondness; but, aside from that, no evidence 
of feeling was perceptible to Mabel. 

It was very strange to her to see him thus, 
to hear him called “Colonel Beaufort,” to 
witness the deference paid him by men greatly 
his senior. Instinctively all yielded him the 
first place, and he took it carelessly, uncon- 
sciously, as if there were no other for him. 

Often Mabel found herself wondering how 
this indifference melted in the presence of 
his childish bride elect, and, as her thoughts 
went straying thus, there would come up a 
rush of memories that seemed to drown out 
the life from her heart, leaving her weak 
before the cruel contrast. Sometimes she 
felt as if she must go away, beyond the ma¢- 
netism to which honor and self-respect now 
forbade her to yield; but she was too proud 
to fly from danger, and she stayed to defy it, 
careless that the victory must crush her own 
heart likewise. 

Once she congratulated him on his ap- 
proaching marriage. He looked at her as if 
about to speak, with the sudden dangerous 
narrowing of the eyes beneath their lids 
peculiar to him when angry. But the words 
died on his lips, that set themselves, iron-like, 
beneath the thick mustache, and -he only 
turned away with a mocking bow. 

One day little Bella summoned Mabel in a 
great glee to see what she had been doing to 
Uncle Fairfax. 

“She thinks she has made mé quite a work 
of art,” remarked he, with a careless laugh. 

And, indeed, Mabel could not help confess- 
ing with amusement that the child had done 
80; fot, knotted in and out among Fairfax 
Beaufort’s light curls, appeared a long blue 
ribbon, which was wont to bind Bella’s own 
hair. 

“Doesn’t he look nice?” ejaculated Bella. 
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“Te is highly pictaresque, no doubt, bat 
hardly comfortable. You have twisted my 
hair up to the agonizing point, Bella. Sup- 
pose you should untie it now, if you have 
amused yourself sufficiently.” 

“O dear,” cried Bella, making the effort, 
“it’s of no use! I can’t doit. I can’t possi- 
bly untie it.” 

“ Then have the kindness to hand me your 
mannna’s scissors from the work-basket 


there. We will put an end to this Gordian 
knot.” 

“OY crjed Mabel, in involuntary dismay 
at the prospect of this sacrifice. 

“What's a Gordian knot?” said Bella. 

“ My hair just at present.” 

- “O dear, Miss.Mabel, do help me untie it! 
Mamma will scold me so if Uncle Fairfax cuts 
his hair!” 

“Yes,” said he, “pray do, Miss Vane, and 
avert such a misfortune !” 

There was no retreat for Mabel. It would 
not do to refuse. So she came up and began 
to assist the child. 

“Bella!” at that moment called out a voice 
from the next room. 

“O dear, dear Miss Mabel, do untie it! I 
must run in to mamma.” And the child was 


e. 

what a situation for Mabel! Bending over 
him, her fingers in the soft, perfumed bair, 
her light sleeve stirred by his breath. She 
trembled visibly. The knots perplexed her 
fingers. He sat very still; neither spoke. 
Then she could hear his breathing, deep and 
irregular. She recalled his giant power of 
self-control like a revelation. 

“ There,” she said, suddenly, “it is untied.” 
And she shook the ribbon free. “ Bella will 

“be relieved.” And she was about to move 
away; but he checked her. 

“Stop a moment, Mabel. We have seen 
cach other very little of late. For the sake of 
the old times, stay. Have you forgotten the 
past, or does a thought of it come to you now 
and then?” 

“ Sometimes,” she said, in a low voice. 

“ Your art is not all-sufficient then ?” 

“No,” as if impelled by his strong will to 
answer. 

“Ts there anything that could be?” 

His voice softened to the sweetness of old; 
and, to add to its power, came a rush of 
memories that suddenly overwhelmed Mabel. 
A blinding flood of tears obscured her sight. 
She began to speak, but her yoice broke 
down. 
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“ What must you think of my weakness?” 
she said, in a enoment, drying her eyes. * “I 
am nervous to-day, or—” 


He did not let her finish, 


““Why should yd be ashamed of your 
weakness ?”” Then, very low, and putting his 
arm about her, “ Have I not strength for 
both? No, you cannot push me away. You 
nearly sent me to perdition once, and I do 
not resign paradise again so easily ;” this with 
a low, audacious laugh, that sent the blood to 
the roots of her dark hair. “I am no boy 
now, you see, to be disposed of as seems best 
to you; but I will shield you against the 
world with a man’s strong, enduring love. 
You are too beautiful to struggle alone 
longer,” he said, with a passionate caress, 
“and wholly too weak, I warn. you, to contest 
against my will with the slightest chance of 
success.” 

It seemed as if his words were true, while 
she stood there listening like one in a dream. 
Scarcely had she the strength or the heart to 
struggle more with the happitiess so near her. 
Yet in honor the effort must be made, the 
spell broken. She raised: her head, looking 
into the tender, triumphant eyes with a sort 
of abashment very new to Mabel Vane. 

“You forget—Miss Severance” she said, 
brokenly. 

He looked down with a laugh into her face, 
seeming to enjoy the confusion he found 
there, Then: 

“Why should I remember Miss Severance ?” 
he said, coolly. 

“ Your promised wife—” she faltered. 

“Ts. here,” he interrupted, clasping her 
closer in his arms. “Did you think,” with a 
reproach half fierce in its earnestness, “ that 
any other woman could ever take your place ? 
Mabel, my life has not been a good one; it 
has been wild and wicked in many ways, but 
it has never, since the day I saw you, known 
one feeling that was untrue to you.” . 
_ What could it mean? The voice, the look, 
earried a conviction of sincerity in their ear- 
nestness. And yet!— 

“ But—” she began, bewildered. 

“Tt is Clarence,” he said, as she hesitated. 
“You misunderstood at the first, and after- 
wards I fancy Alice suspected how it was, 
and left you to learn it from me. Doubt is 
over between us now, my darling, forever, at 
last!” And, unresisting, once more she felt 


» herself drawn close into his embrace, and 


trembled and grew faint beneath the passion 
of his kisses. 


Beaufort Place is beautiful as ever. Just 
the Same old-time fascination bangs over it. 
The rose leaves drift all over the floors of its 
long verandas. From the garden comes that 


faint fountain melody, that floats on the 


summer breeze through the open window 
into a room where a beautiful young lady is 
sitting. The sweet, happy light of mother- 
hood irradiates her face as she bends over a 
cradle where slumbers a lovely boy, from 
whose beautiful, parted lips comes the faint 
breath with its low, regular music, and whose 
close, fair curls form so striking a contrast to 
the dark, luxuriant locks that fall over the 
white coverlet. 

A perfect picture, thinks some one who 
pauses in the doorway to look at it. Then, 
advancing softly, he says, with mischievous 
meaning: 


“Twenty-six years ago, in this very room, 
you were employed in doing very much this 
same thing, as your excellent memory doubt- 
less recalls.” 

All the old boyish andaeity is in the hand- 
some face and mocking blue. eyes, as she 
turns round with a quick, startled movement. 
She looks at him one moment, then, with an 
irresistible impulse, draws his head down in 
a sudden fond caress. 0 

“O Fairfax!” she-whispers, with passionate 
intensity, “ my dagling, my own now aiid for 
all eternity!” 

And the sinking sun, throwing a flood of 
evening splendor into thousands of happy 
homes, finds nowhere happiness more perfect 
than that -he looks in upon through the 
windows of Beaufort Place. 


PSALMS OF LIFE. 


BY P J. W. 


IL 
What is life? a garden growing, 
Full of flowers sweetly blowing, 
*Where the butterfly is showing 
Painted wings beneath the sun; 


Where the humbird joys in drinking, 
Where the maid is pensive thinking, 
As together she is linking 

Buds and blossoms for her love; 


Where the birds are blithely singing, 

Where the dew like gems is clinging, 

And where zephyrs softly singing 
Scatter perfumes on the air; 


Where a stream is ever gliding, 

On whose breast is calmly riding 

Life’s light bark, and frequent hiding 
Neath the overhanging trees. 


Life to some is ever teeming 
With the joys of which they’re dreaming; 
And as endless it is seeming 

As it passeth joyfully. 


IL. 
What is life? a garden dying, 
Where are withered petals lying, 
Where no butterfly is flying, 
For the sun has sunken low; 


Where no humbird seeks for nectar, 
Where the maid beholds the spectre 
Of the love which should protect her 


Passing through this gloomy vale; 


Where the birds of prey are soaring, 

Where the clouds are ever pouring, 

And the winds are fiercely roaring, 
Mopning doleful all the day; 


Where a stream, all black with mire, 

Rising to its banks and higher, 

Neath whose waves each day expire 
Those who venture on its flood. 


Life for all is full of sighing; 

But for those on God relying, 

Though the mortal may be dying, 
‘There’s a life beyond the grave. 
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LUCK AND PLUCK: 
—OoR,— 
JOHN OAKLEY’S INHERITANCE. 


BY HORATIO ALGER, JR., 


AUTHOR OF “RAGGED DICK,” “FAME AND FORTUNE,” THE “CAMPAIGN SERIES,” Ero, ETc. 


CHAPTER XX. 
MRS, OAKLEY FINDS THE WILL. 


Mrs. OAKLEY commenced her examination 
of the old desk, thoroughly convinced. that 
if the missing will were in existence at all it 
was hidden there. 

It was one of those old desks and bureaus 
combined which were so common in the days 
of our grandfathers, In the drawers beneath 
John had been accustomed to keep his 
clothing; in the desk above writing mate- 
rials, and some small articles of no particular 
importance. These he had not had time to 
remove before his unexpected departure. 

_ Mrs. Oakley turned those over impatiently, 
and explored every drawer hurriedly. But 
she did not discover what she had expected 
to find. This first failure, however, did not 
surprise her. She did not expect to find the 
will lying loosely in any of the drawers. But 
she suspected that some one drawer might 
have a fulse bottom, beneath which the im- 
portant document would prove to be con- 
cealed. She therefore carefully examined 
every drawer with a view to the discovery of 


such a place of concealment. ‘ But to her dis- 
appointment she obtained no clue. The 


drawers seemed honestly made. For the first 


time Mrs. Oakley began to doubt whether the 
will were really in existence. She had search- 


ed everywhere, and it could not be found. 


“T wish I could be sure,” she said to her- 
self. “I would give five hundred dollars this 
minute to be sure that there was no will. 
Then I should feel secure in the possession of 
my money. But to feel that at atiy nioment 
a paper may turn up depriving me of forty 
thousand dollars Keeps me in constant 
‘anxiety.” 

She gave up the’search for the day, having 
domestic duties to attend to. She tried to 
persuade herself that her fears and anxieties 
werg without foundation, but in this she was 
uhsuccessful. She permitted a day to slip by, 
but on the second day she again visited 


“John’s room. The old desk seemed to have 
‘a fascination for her. 


This time she turned the desk around, and 


“passed her hand slowly over the back. Just 
when she was about to relinquish the attempt 


in despair success came. ! 
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Suddenly beneath her finger a concealed 
spring was unconsciously touched, and a thin | 
drawer sprang from the recesses of the desk. 
Mrs. Oakley’s eyes sparkled with the sense of 
approaching triamph as she perceived care- 
fully laid away therein a paper compactly 
folded. 

With fingers trembling with nervous agita- 
tion she opened it. She had not been deceived. 
The missing will lay outspread before her! 
Mrs. Oakley read it carefully. 

It was drawn up with the usual formalitiés, 
as might have been expected, being the work 
of a careful lawyer. It revoked all other wills 
of a previous date, and bequeathed in express 
terms two-thirds of the éntire estate left by 
the testator to his only son, John. Squire 
Selwyn was appointed executor, and guardian 
of said John, should he be under age at the 


time of his father’s death. The remaining 
third of the property was willed to Mrs. 
Jane Oakley, should she survive hér‘husband, 
otherwise to her son Benjamin in the event 


of his mother’s previous death. 


Such was the substance of Squire Oakley’s 
‘ last will and testament, now for the first time 


revealed. 


Mrs. Oakley read it with mingled feelings— 
partly-of indignation with her late husband 
that he should have made such a will, partly 
of joy that no one save herself knew of its 
existence. She held in her hand a document 
which in John Oakley’s hands would be 
worth forty thousand dollars if she permitted 
him to obtain it. But she had no such in- 


tention. What should be done with it? 


Should she lock it up carefully where it 
would not be likely to be found? There 
would be danger of discovery at any moment. 

“It must be destroyed,” she said to herself, 
resolutely. “There is no other way. A 
single match will make me secure in the 


possession of the estate.” 


Mrs. Oakley knew that it was a criminal 
act which she had in view, but the chance of 
. detection seemed to be slight. In fact, since 
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strack a match and lighted it now. This 
done, she approached the will to the flame, 
and-the corner of the document so important 
to John Oakley caught fire, and the insidious 
flame began to spread, Mrs, Oakley watched 
it with exulting eyes, when a sudden step 
was heard at the deor of her chamber, and 
turning she saw Hannah the servant girl 
standing on the threshold, looking in. 

Mrs. Oakley half rose, withdrawing the 
will from the candle, and demanded harshly: 

“ What brought you here ?” 

“Shall I go out to the garden and get some 
vegetables for dinner?” asked Hannah. 

“Qf course you may. You needn’t have 
come up here to ask,” said her mistress, with 
irritation. 

“TI didn’t know whether you would want 
any,” said Hannah, defending herself. “ There 
was some cold vegetables left from yesterday’s 
dinner. I thought maybe you'd have them 
Warmed over,” 

“Well, if there are enough left you may 
warm them. Ill come down just as soon as 
Ican.. I have been looking over some old 
papers of my husband’s,” she explained, 

rather awkwardly, perceiving that Hannah’s 
eyes were bent curiously upon the will and 
the candle, “and burning such as were of no 
value. Do you know what time it is?” 

“Most eleven by the kitchen clock,” said 
Hannah. 

“Then you had better go down, and hurry 
about dinner.” 

“T can take down the old papers and put 
them in the kitchen stove,” suggested Hannah. 

“It’s of no consequence,” said Mrs. Oakley, 
hastily. “I will attend to that myself.” 

“Mrs. Oakley seems queer this morning,” 
thought Hannah, as she turned and descended 
the stairs to her professional duties in the 
kitchen. “I wonder what made her jump so 
when I came in, and what that paper is that 
she was burning up in the candle.” 

Hannah had never heard of the will, and 
was unacquainted with legal technicalities, 


no one knew that sucha will was in existence, and therefore her suspicions were not éxcited. 
\ though some might suspect it, there s8emed She only wondered what made Mrs. Oakley 


: to be no danger at all. 


“Yes, it shall be destroyed and at once. 


seem so queer. 
When she went out Mrs. Oakley sat in 


‘There can be no reason for delay,” she said, doubt. 


i firmly. 


She crossed the entry into her own cham- 


“Hannah came in at a most unlucky mo- 
ment,” she said to herself, with vexation. 


»ber, first closing the secret drawer, and moy- “Could she have suspected anything? If she 
ing the old desk back to its accustomed place. should breathe a word of this, and it should 
There was a candle on.the mantel-piece get to that lawyer's ears, I might get into 


which she generally lighted at night. She trouble.” 
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* Mrs. Oakley held the will in her hand 
irresolately. Should she follow out her first 
intention, and burn it? A feeling of appre- 
hension as to the possible consequences of 
her act prevented her, The flame had gone 
out, leaving the corner scorched and slightly 
burned, but apart from this the will was 
uninjured. 

After a pause of deliberation, Mrs. Oakley 
blew out the candle, and taking the will, 
opened the upper drawer of her bureau and 
deposited it carefully inside. She locked it 
securely, and putting the key in her pocket 
went down stairs, 

Before doing so, however, she went to the 
closet in which she kept her wardrobe, and 
selecting a handsome silk cape took it down 
with her. . 

“ Hannah,” she said, “here’s a cape I shall 
not use again. It doesn’t fit me exactly, If 
you would like it, it is yours.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said the astonished 
Hannah, for this was the first present she 
had ever received from her mistress; “ you’re 
very kind indeed. It is an elegant cape.” 


Yes, it isa nice one. Iam glad youlike . 


it.” 


“The mistress must be crazy,” thought the 
bewildered Hannah. “I never knew her to do 
such a thing before, and I’ve lived here three 
years come October.” 


CHAPTER XXI. 
SQUIRE SELWYN’S CALL. 


Mrs. Oaxtey’s door-bell rang, and 
Hannah answered the summons. 

“Js Mrs. Oakley at home?” 
Selwyn, for it was he. 

“Yes sir. Will you walk in?” 

“T think I will. Let her know that L wish 
to see her, if you please.” 

Hannah did as directed. 

“Squire Selwyn?” inquired Mrs. Oakley. 
“ Where is he?” 

“In the parlor.” 

“Very well. I will goin atonce.” 

“Has he found out anything about John, 
I wonder?” thought Mrs. Oakley. 

“Good morning, sir,” she said, as she 
entered the lawyer’s presence. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Oakley.” . 

“Is your family well ?” 

“ Quite well. Myson tells me that. John 
has been absent from school for two or three 
days past.” 


“Yes,” 

“ He is not sick, I suppose ?” 

“ No.” 

“You will excuse my questions, but his 
father and myself were very intimate friends. 
Is he at home ad 

“No, he is not.” 

“T suppose you have no objection to telling 
me where he is?” 

“Suppose [have ?” said Mrs, Oakley, coolly. 

“Then I should think it very strange.” 

“You are at liberty to think it very 
strange,” said Mrs, Oakley, composedly. 

“Why should you object to telling me that 
he went away with your brother, Mr. Huxter, 
and is now at his house?” 

Mrs. Oakley started in surprise. The 
lawyer was better informed than she 
supposed. 

“If you knew,” she answered after a slight 
pause, “ why need you inquire ?” 

“I wished to know whether you had sent 
him away, intending to keep his destination a 
secret.” 

“IT suppose he has written to you.” 

“He did write to me, but the letter was 
suppressed by your brother. May I inquire 
whether this was by your wish?” 

“What you tell me is news to me,” said 
Mrs. Oakley, “but I have no hesitation in 


saying that my brother understands my 


wishes, and will carry them out.” 

“I am answered,” said the lawyer. “Is it 
your intention to permit John to continue 
his studies preparatory for college?” 

“It is not.” 

“It was his father’s wish and intention. 
That wish ought to be sacred with you.” 

“TI understand my duty.” 

“T trust you will do something more than 
understand it,” saitl the lawyer, grayely. “I 


must remonstrate with you on your inten- 


tions with regard to John. He is an excellent 
scholar, and his abilities are superior. It 
would be a great pity that he should be 
debarred from the privilege of a college 
education.” 

.“ You say he is an excellent scholar,” said 
Mrs. Oakley. “Then if his education is 
already so excellent, there is no further need 
of his studying. He can begin to earn his 
living.” 

“Surely you do not mean what you say. If 
he were poor, and such a necessity existed, it 
would be well enough that he should go to 
work, but you well know that no such 
necessity exists.” 
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“TI am not going to support him in idleness,” 
said Mrs. Oakley, coldly. t 

“As a student in college he would lead far 
from an idle life,” said the lawyer. “Study 
is hard work, and college distinction is never 
won by a lazy student.” 

“It may be work, though to” hed mind it is 
not, but it brings in no money.” 

“Not at first, perhaps, but it prepares the 
student for remunerative employment in 
after life.” 

“TI don’t think much of colleges.” 

Though Mrs. Oakley said this, she would 
have been very glad to have Ben in college, 
not that she cared so much to have him a 
scholar, but it would give him a good social 
standing. 

“T don’t know,” said Squire Selwyn, rather 
sharply, for he was getting out of patience 
with Mrs. Oakley, “I don’t know that it 
matters much what your opinion of colleges 
is. It was,as you know, the desire and in- 
tention of your late husband that John should 
enter college. It is your moral duty to carry 
out that intention.” 

“TI don’t care to be told what is my duty,” 
said Mrs. Oakley, her eyes flashing. 

“Do you propose to be independent of 
public opinion ?” 

“Perhaps you mean your opinion % 

. “Not mine alone. Let me tell you, Mrs. 
Oakley, that in defrauding Johp Oakley of 
the privileges which his father meant him to 
enjoy, you are wronging the dead as well as 
the living—not John alone, but the dead 
husband from whom all your money comes.” 
. “ He chose to leave all his money to me,” 
said Mrs. Oakley. “Probably he thought 
that I would know how to dispose of it 
without outside advice.” 

“Tam not so sure that he did leave his 
money to you,” said the lawyer, significantly. 

Mrs. Oakley flushed. Could he know that 
the will was found? Involantarily she put 
her hand to’ her pocket, where the will was 
at that moment lying concealed. But a mo- 
ment’s reflection satisfied her that Hannah, 
who had not left the house, could have had a 
communication with Squire Selwyn. Besides, 
there was no probability of Hannah’s sus- 
pecting the nature of the document which 
she had seen in the candle. 

“You have not forgotten that there was a 
will executed three months before Mr. Oak- 
ley died,” added Squire Selwyn, “a will by 
which John would have come into possession 
__ of two-thirds of the estate.” 
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“TIT have heard a great deal about that will,” 
retorted Mrs. Oakley. “Undoubtedly my 
husband destroyed it as unjust to me.” 

“T don’t see how it was unjust to you. It 
left the property as the law would have left 
it.” 

“Very well, where is the will? If you will 
produce it, I shall of course surrender to 
John all except the third which comes to 
me.” 

“TI wish I could produce it.” 

“But you can’t,” said Mrs. Oakley, tri- 
umphantly, looking the lawyer in the face. 

“In my opinion it has never been properly 
searched for,” said the lawyer. “I have the 
strongest reason to believe that it exists.” 

“May I inquire what is age reason ?” 
asked Mrs. Oakley. 

“ Mr. Oakley in his last sickness epee to 
John about the will.” 

“What did he say about it?” asked the 
lady. “This is the first I have heard of it.” 

“ Unfortunately he was so low that he was 


‘unable to declare where it was.” 


Mrs. Oakley looked relieved. 

' “Bat John heard the words 
drawer.” 

existence ?” 

“JT do.” 

“And where meee think it is?” 

“Somewhere in this house,” said Squire 
Selwyn, emphatically. 

“It is strange then that it has not been 
found,” said Mrs. Oakley. 

“TI do not think so. If hidden in a secret 
drawer it would naturally be difficult to 
find.” 

Mrs. Oakley rapidly made up her mind 
what to do. She saw that Squire Selwyn was 
suspicious of her. By ashow.of fair dealing 
she could allay those suspicions, and this 
would be worth while. 

“If this will exists,” she said, “ it ought to 
be found.” 

“So I think,” said the lawyer, surprised to 
hear her speak thus. ‘ 

“And though its discovery would be to my 
disadvantage, I certainly shall not object to a 
search. Are you at leisure now to assist me 
in such a search ?” 

“T am,” said the lawyer. 
no time like the present.” 

“ Then let us begin in this very:room.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be likely to be here. Still it 
is best not to slight any possible place -” 
concealment.” 


‘secret 


*“T think there is 
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Assisted by Mrs. Oakley, Squire Selwyn 
commenced a strict search, beginning with 
the parlor, and proceeding from room to 
room. He little suspected how near him the 
document was all the time. Of course the 
search proved fruitless. 

“ There is one room which has not yet been 
searched,” said Mrs, Oakley, “the only one 
except the kitchen, in which Mr. Oakley 
would be hardly likely to conceal it. I mean 
my own room.” 

“ There’s no occasion to search there.” 

“TI would prefer that the search should be 
thorough. Here are my keys. I would 
rather have you go up.” 

Thus requested Squire Selwyn complied 
with the request. He returned from the 
quest disappointed. 

“It is very strange,” he thought. “I am 
firmly convinced that my friend Oakley left a 
will in existence. But where is it?” 

That question he was unable to answer. 

“T cannot find the will,” he said. 

“T am glad you have searched,” said Mrs, 
Oakley.. “The fact that I have given you 
every facility for searching proves that I am 
perfectly willing that my husband’s will 
should be carried out.” 

“And his wishes as well?” 

“What do you refer to?” 

“T refer to John’s education.” 

“T have made up my mind as to that,” said 
Mrs. Oakley, briefly. . 

“Do you consider your brother’s house a 
suitable home for Mr. Oakley’s son ?” 

“Why not?” she demanded, sharply. 

“Do you think, in setting him to work ina 
shoeshop, you are doing as his fafher wished ?” 
_ “I do not know where you got your infor- 
mation, Mr. Selwyn,” said Mrs. Oakley, 
angrily, “but I must tell you that you are 
meddling with business that does not concern 
you. As you were my husband’s lawyer, and 
drew up the will which you thought in ex- 
istence, I have asked you to search for it, I 
have even opened my own chamber to your 
search. You ought to be satisfied by this 
time that you are mistaken. In doing this I 
have done all that I intend doing. I shall 
take my own course with John Oakley, who 
is dependent upon me, and whatever you 
choose to think or say, can have no effect upon 
me. Good afternoon, sir.” 

Mrs. Oakley swept from the room, and 
Squire Selwyn left the house, feeling that his 
visit had not benefited John in the slightest 
degree. That night he wrote John a letter. 
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CHAPTER XXIL 
MR. HUXTER GETS INTO HOT WATER. 


Ir was Mr. Huxter’s intention to set John 
to work as soon as possible, but it so happened 
that the shoe business, in which he was en- 
gaged, had been for some time unusually dull 
and had not yet revived. To this circum- 
stance our hero was indebted for the com- | 
parative freedom which for a few days he 
was permitted to enjoy. During that time he 
was waiting anxiously for the expected letter 
from Squire Selwyn. He wished to know 
whether his stepmother was resolutely deter- 
mined upon her present course with regard 
to himself, before he decided to take the 
matter into his own hands and help himself 
in his own way. Upon one thing he was 
fully resolved, not to remain much longer a 
member of Mr. Huxter’s household. 

As the letter was to come to the Milbank 
post-office, on the fourth afternoon he walked 
over to that villagé. This time he was not 
fortunate enough to meet David Wallace, and 
therefore had a long and tiresome walk. 

“Ts there a letter here for John Oakley?” 
he inquired, of the postmaster. 

“ John Oakley,” said the old official, looking 
under his glasses: “ Do you live round here?” 

“Iam passing a short time in the neigit 
borhood,” said John. 

The postmaster took some time to adjust 
his spectacles, and a longer time in looking 
over the letters. John waited anxiously, 
fearing that he had taken the long walk for 
nothing. But he was destined to be more 
fortunate. 

“You said your name was John Oakley?” 
repeated the official, balancing a letter in his 
hand. 

“Yes,” said John, quickly. 

“Then here’s a letterfor you. It looks like 
Squire Selwyn’s writing.” 

“Tt is from him,” said John. 

“Then you know him ?” 

“Yes,” said John, mechanicallf, impatiently 
tearing open the letter. 

“He’s a good lawyer, the squire is,” said 
the postmaster. “He was here only last 
week.” 

“Yes, I saw him.” 

This was the letter which John received: 


“My DEAR youne Frrenp :—I called upon 
your stepmother yesterday in the 2fternoon, 
hoping to induce her to adopt different 
measures with regard to yourself. I regret to . 
say that I failed utterly in my mission, She 
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will not permit you to go to college, declaring 
that you have already a sufficient education. 
Nor will she remove you from the house of 
Mr. Huxter, though I represented that he 
was not a proper person to have the charge of 
you. 

“We had some conversation about the 
missing will. I was. little surprised by her 
suggesting that I should search the house for 
it. I was glad of the opportunity, and pro- 
ceeded to do so. I made the search as 
thorough as possible, but discovered nothing. 


I still believe, however, that the will is in ex- | 


istence, unless it has been destroyed since your 
father’s death. 

“T hardly. know what. to advise under the 
circumstances. If you should leave Mr. Hux- 
ter, I advise you to seek your aunt at Wilton, 
and I shall be glad to hear from you when 
you have arrived there. If you should need 
money, do not hesitate to apply to me, re- 
membering that I am your father’s friend. 

“Your true friend, | James SELWYN.” 

“P.S. Ienclose a few lines from Sam,” 


' There was another sheet inside the envelop 
on which John recognized easily Sam’s 
familiar handwriting. He was very glad to 
hear from Sam, for whem he felt a warm 
attachment. 

Here is Sam’s letter: 


“Dear Jomn:—I have been missing you 
awfully. I couldn’t think what had become 
of you till father told me he had seen you at 
Milbank. So you are in the spider’s clutches, 
you poor innocent fly. A nice time you must 
have of it with old Huxter. I declare I’ve no 
patience with Mrs. Oakley when I think of 
the way she has treated you. I cap’t do any- 
thing to her, but I'll take it out in tricks on 
Ben. By the way, your amiable stepbrother 
has got a new friend—a flashy young man 
from New York, who sports a lot of bogus 
jewelry, and smokes from ten to a dozen 
cigars a day,and spends his time in lounging 
about the billiard and barroom. He isn’t 
doing Ben any good. They play billiards a 
good deal, and he tells Ben stories about the 
city which I expect will make Ben want tg 
go there. Do — think Mrs, Oakley will let 
him? 

“ You've no idea how I miss you, old fellow. 
‘All the hard parts in Virgil and Xenophon 
come to me now. I don’t enjoy studying half 
so much now that you are away. If I were 
* you, I’d give old Huxter the slip some fine 
morning. I only wish you could come and 
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stay at our house. Wouldn’t it be jolly? | 
know father would like it; but I suppose 
people would talk, and Mrs. Oakley would 
make a fuss. 

“ Well, it’s time for me to go to studying. 
Keep up a stiff upper lip, and never say die. 
Things will be sure to come round. One 
thing, you must be sure to write to me as 
soon as you can. Tell me all about how 
you’re getting along with the monstrum hor- 
rendum informe. Of course I mean old 
Huxter. Your affectionate friend, 

“Sam SELWYN.” 


John felt much better after reading these 
letters. He felt that whatever might be the 
hardships of his present lot, he had two good 
friends who sympathized with him. He read 
over the lawyer's letter once more. Though 
he didn’t expressly advise him to leave Mr. 
Huxter, it was evident that he expected him 
to do so. John himself had no doubts on that 
point. He felt that he would be willing any- 
where else to work for his living, but to 
remain in his present pesition was insupport- 
able. He could feel neither regard nor re- 
spect for Mr. Huxter. He witnessed daily 
with indignation the manner in which he 
treated his poor wife, whom he sincerely 
pitied. But it was not his business to inter- 
fere between man and wife. No, he could not 
stay any longer in such a house. To-morrow 
morning he would rise early, and before Mr. 
Huxter woke, bid a silent farewell to Jackson 
and start on his journey to Wilton. 

When he reached his boarding-place, it was 
already four_o’clock in the afternoon. Mr. 
Huxter had home just drunk enough to 
be ugly. He had inquired of his wife where 
John was. She couldn’t tell him. 

“ What- business has he to leave the house 
‘without permission ?” he growled. 

“He is old enough for that, surely,” said 
Mrs. Huxter. 

“Shut up, Mrs. Huxter! What do you 
know about it?” said her husband. “The 
boy needs a good flogging.” 

“T’m sure he’s a very good boy,” said Mrs. 
Huxter. “He is quite a young gentleman.” 

“ He is altogether too much of a young gen- 
tleman,” said Mr. Huxter. “He puts on too 
many airs for me.” 

“You are not just to him, Mr. Huxter.” 

“How many times, Mrs. Huxter, must I 
request you to mind your own business?” 
‘said her husband, coarsely. “Do you know 
what I am going to do?” 
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“What?” asked his. wife, with appre- 
hension. 

“I’m going to cut a stout stick out in the 
orchard, and give the young gentleman a 
lesson when he returns. “That’s what I’m 

to do.” 

“O don’t, Mr. Huxter!” implored his wife, 
clasping his arm. 

But Mr. Huxter was in one of his ugly fits, 
and shaking off his wife’s grasp, went out 
into the orchard, taking out his jackknife. 
He returned in a few minutes with a thick 
stick*in his hand, which boded no good to 
poor John. 

Mrs. Huxter turned pale with apprehension, 
and earnestly hoped John would not return 
until her husband had forgotten his resolu- 
tion. But this was not to be. She heard a 
step upon the threshold, and John entered by 
the back way. Mr. Huxter tightened the 
grasp upon his stick and smiled grimly. 

“Where’ve you been, Oakley?” he de- 
manded, abruptly. 

“T’yve been over to Milbank,” said John, 
quietly, not knowing the intention of* the 
questioner. 

“What did you go over to Milbank for?” 
asked Huxter. 

“TI didn’t know there was any objection to 
my going,” said John. 

“What business had you to go without 
asking my leave ?” 

“I didn’t suppose there was any need of 
my asking you whether I could go or not.” 

“You're an impudent young rascal !” ex- 
claimed Mr, Huxter, 

“What reason have you for calling me 
that?” asked John, calmly.gHe saw that 
Mr. Huxter had been drinking, and did not 
wish to get into a dispute with him. 

“ Yow needn’t think you can put on any of 
your airs here. I wont stand it!” vociferated 
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Huxter, gradually working himself up into a 


rage. 

“TI don’t want to put on any airs, Mr. 
Huxter,” said John. 

“Do you mean to contradict me?” de- 
manded Huxter, glaring at John. : 

“You had better go out,” suid Mrs. Huxter, 
in a low voice. 

“ He shan’t go out! He shall stay!” roared 
Huxter. “ll thank you not to interfere, 
Mrs. Huxter. I’m going to flog the young 
jackanape.” 

He seized his stick and made a rush at 
John. Our hero, knowing he could not cope 
with him, and besides not wishing to get into 
a fight in the presence of Mrs. Huxter, dodged 
the angry man. This made Mr. Huxter, 
whose blood was now up, all the more eager 
to get hold of him. John, however, succeed- 
ed in eluding him once more. This time, 
however, Mr. Huxter was tnlucky. Mrs. 
Huxter had been washing, and the tub full of 
quite warm water had been temporarily 
placed upon the floor of the kitchen. Mr. 
Huxter, whose motions were not over steady, 


_ Slipped, and falling backwards sat down in 


the tub. 

| He gave a yell of. pain, and John, taking 
advantage of the accident, ran out of the 
door. But Mr, Huxter was in no condition 
to follow him, The water was not hot 
enough to scald him, but it certainly made 
him feel very uncomfortable. 

“The young rascal has killed me!” he 
groaned, “I'm scalded to death, and I sup- 
pose you're glad of it, Mrs. Huxter. You put 
the tub there on purpose.” 

Mr. Huxter took off his clothes and went 
to bed, swearing at his poor wife, who he 
declared was in league with John. 

“ There’s no help for it now,” said John to 
himself. “I must leave this house to-morrow.” 


deal better than you get now-a-days,” said 
grandma—and she fumbled about in her 
work-box so long that Hetty, half wild with 
impatience, thought she never would find 
what she was in search of—‘and Jennie, 
Philip’s oldest girl, wanted them dreadfully. 
She coaxed and coaxed me to give them to 
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“ Tury are real, old-fashioned gold—a great @ her, but I told her no; wen 


only grandchild I had that was named for 
me, and she should have them for her name.” 
And all this time grandma hadu’t told Hetty 
what it was that she was going to give her. for 
her name. 

Hetty had never seen her grandmother 
until a few weeks before. She lived away off 
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in a distant State, and had come now only to 
make them a short visit. The very first day 
that she was there, she told Hetty that she 
was going to make her a present; but she had 
never told what it was, and never mentioned 
it since, so that Hetty was very much afraid 
she had forgotten it. But now, on the last 
day of her stay, she produced her great old- 
fashioned work-box and told Hetty she would 
give her the present now, and then she said 


what I wrote at the beginning of this story, 
and that made Hetty more eager than ever 
to see what it was, and so delighted that she 
could hardly keep from jumping up and down ; 
for she had a great love of finery, and had 
never had any jewelry in her life, and of 


course anything gold must be something to 


“ They’re almost seventy years old,” went 
on grandma, still searching, but O, so slowly 
and deliberately ! in her work-box, “for I was 


twelve when I had them”—only two years 


older than Hetty—“ and now I’m past eighty- 


one. My father bought them for a birthday 
present for me, and I was so happy that I 
couldn’t sleep that night for thinking of them. 
I remember as well as if it were yesterday 
how I got up in the middle of the night and 


lit the candle to look at them. And I hope 


Hetty will think as much of them as I did, 
though children have so many more such 
things now than they did when I was young 


that of course she wont.” And grandma did 
draw out at last the foot of an old stocking. 
That seemed to Hetty a rather queer 
hiding-place for anything so valuable as her 
present seemed likely to-be; but then grand- 
ma was a very queer old lady. Out of the 
stocking foot she drew a red silk handkerchief, 
and in one corner of the handkerchief was 
tied up a little, square, pasteboard box. 


When the box appeared, it was tied up so 


‘tightly with red tape that it took a long time 


for grandma to open it; but when at last it 
was opened, Hetty felt amply repaid for her 
long waiting. Grandma took out a long 
string of shining gold beads and held them up. 


“There are forty-eight of them—just as 
many as there were when I had them. I 


never lost one, and I hope you wont, Hetty.” 
And Hetty promised to be very careful, while 
she held them in her hands and examined 
them with very bright, delighted eyes. “The 
clasp is pretty secure, I think,” said grandma, 
“but it is so long since I’ve worn them that 


I'm not sure. You had better be careful 
‘when you wear them.” 


“Yes indeed, she must be careful,” answer- 
ed Hetty’s mother. “Idon’t think I shall let 
her wear them mich until she gets to be a 
young lady, for she is very careless now.” 

Hetty pouted a little. She was a little girl 
who liked very much to have her own way, 
and she was very fully determined that she 
shouldn’t wait until she was a young lady to 
wear her gold beads. 

When she once had them clasped around 


her neck, it was very hard for her to unclasp 
and put them away; but she ‘did not like to 
let grandma think that she was any less care- 
ful of them than she had been, so she put 
them back into the little square box which 
grandma gave her to keep them in, and put 


the box into her bureau drawer; but every 
hour in the day she stole up stairs to take 
them out and admire them. 

The next day grandma took her leave, with 
many charges to Hetty to be a good girl and 
be careful not to lose her beads. 


As soon as she had gone, Ietty began to 


coax her mother to let her wear her beads to 
school; for what was the use of having any- 
thing so handsome if one was never to wear 
it? And how all the girls would admire 
them and envy her! But her mothér would 


not consent. 


“When you are older and have learned to 


be more careful you may wear them; but 
now you would be very likely to lose them, 


be.” 


Hetty went off pouting, a very unhappy 
little girl. But she recovered her spirits a 
little in the pleasure of describing her beads 
to the girls af school, and seeing the envy 
with which they regarded her on aceount of 
them; for in that little country town very few 
of the little girls had such fine things® 


But there was another subject to be dis- 


cussed at school that day that was even more 
exciting than the beads, and they were soon 
almost forgotten. The school was to have a 
picnic the next day,in a beautiful grove a 
mile from the village, and the children were 
all half wild with delight at the prospect, 


But Hetty had but one thought in her mind, 


®* Would her mother let her wear her beads? 


The very last thing her particular friend 
Nettie Eames said to her as they separated 
was: 

“And you'll be sure to wear your gold beads, . 
so that we can all see them, wont you, 
Hetty?” 

Hetty could hardly wait until she got into 
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the house to ask her mother to let her wear 
her beads to the picnic. But her mother said 
no at once and very decidedly. She would 
very soon forget them in playing, and swing- 
ing, and dancing, and if she should lose them 
in the grove she would certainly never find 
‘them, she said. 

Hetty knew that it was of no use to coax 
her mother, but she went to bed that night 


in a very unpleasant frame of mind, with her. 


pleasure in the thought of the picnic entirely 
spoiled. Perhaps you think Hetty was a very 


vain and foolish little girl, but I assure. you. 


I have seen a great many little girls like 
her. 


When she awoke the next morning, with 
the bright sunshine streaming into her face, 


she did feel, for a moment, a little thrill of 
pleasure, but the thought of the beads very 
soon dampened it, After she had put on her 
pretty cambric dress and sack, she couldn’t 
help trying on her beads, just to see how they 


would look, and you can’t imagine how 


prettily they did look with the bright blue 
cambric. When she took them off, she’ did 
not put them back in the box; she stood 
holding them in her hand thoughtfally for a 
long time, and then she slipped them into ber 
pocket and ran hastily down stairs, as if afraid 


to wait for another thought, 

For, while she was trying on the beads, a 
sudden temptation had come to her, and 
though conscience whispered loudly against 
it, she had not strength enough to resist. 
How easy it would be to carry them in her 
pocket until she came to some lonely place in 
the road, where nobody would see her, and 
then put them on and wear them to the 
picnic, taking them off in the same way 
before she reached home. And her mother 
would ngver know it. 


She went off as hastily as possible, avoiding’ 


her mother’s eye; she did not like to have 


Rover, her great Newfoundland dog, who 
followed her everywhere, go with her to-day ; 
she did not like to have even him see her put 
the beads on, though he was only a dog; for 
he had a way of looking up into her face with 


his great, honest eyes that made her feel-as if 
he knew what she was thinking of. 


She told him, very sternly, to “go home;” 
but though he looked very sorrowful he did 
not obey, but followed slowly a long way 
behind her, with his head hanging dejectedly. 
She stopped in the road and clasped her 


beads around her neck before she reached 
the schoolhouse where they were to meet. 
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_ And: all the girls crowded around her to 


admire them. 

But everybody forgot them when they 
reached the grove. Even Hetty could not 
remember them when she got into one of the 
swings and was tossed up among the tallest 
branches of the trees. Then they rowed in a 
boat on the pond, and played all sorts of 
games, and danced on the green grass in a 
little opening in the grove, and they had a 


table spread in a shady place, and had almost 
every nice thing that you can think of to eat. 
Altogether it was a very merry day, and when 
the sun had set, and it began to grow dark 
and shadowy in the grove, it was a crowd of 
very tired little feet that set out on their 
homeward journey, 

Just as they reached the edge of the grove, 
Hetty thought of her beads.. She put her 
hand up to her throat, but the beads were 
not there! For a moment her heart beat so 
that she felt as if she were suffocating, and 


then she burst out sobbing, 


’ “0 Pve lost my beads! I must go right 
back and find them!’ she cried. 

All the little girls, and Miss Pringle the 
teacher, were full of pity and sympathy for 
her; but Miss Pringle would not allow her to 
go back, because, of course, it was useless, it 
was so dark. 

“And Im afraid, Hetty, that you are not 
very likely to find them at all in such a place 
as the grove. It is such a pity that you wore 
them!” said Miss Pringle. 

At this Hetty’s sobs broke out afresh. 
But that did no good, and she must’ dry her 
eyes before she went into the house, or her 
mother would notice them at once. But 
never in all her life had she carried so heavy 
a heart home as she did on that night. Arid 
Rover, who had been with her all day, seemed 
to share her grief. He kept looking up into 


her face with the most sorrowful, troubled 


glances as he trotted along by her side. 

It was very hard for Hetty to meet her 
mother’s eyes, and choke down her sobs, and 
answer cheerfully the questions she asked 
about the picnic, and she was thankful 


enough when she was safely in bed, where 


she could cry and nobody could see her. 0, 
what would she have given if she had only 
listened to what conscience told her that 
morning and not worn her beads! 

The next noon, after school, she and Nettie 
Eames went to the grove and hunted long 


and patiently for the lost beads, but all in 
vain, and Hetty went home feeling worse 
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than ever; for she had clung to a little hope 
that she might find them, and her mother 
need not know that she had worn them; but 
now it was impossible to conceal it from her 
for long. 

That night Hetty’s mother was standing at 
the garden gate talking with a neighbor, and 
Hetty was in the doorway, when who should 
come by but Miss Pringle! 

*You had a nice time at the picnic, I 
hear,” said Hetty’s mother at once. 

“Yes,” answered Miss Pringle; “but we 
were all so sorry about Hetty’s beads!” __ 

Hetty saw the look of astonishment on her 
mother’s face, and she could not wait to hear 
another word. She rushed up stairs to her 
own room and threw herself on the bed, 


sobbing and weeping as if her heart would- 


break. Her mother found her so when she 
went to seek her a few moments after. You 
may be sure that she was sorry enough to 
know that her little girl had been so wicked ; 
but when she saw how much Hetty had 
suffered, and how truly sorry she was, she 
forgave her freely, and Hetty thought how 
much better it would have been to have 
acknowledged it all at once, and not left her~ 
mother to find it out. 


Hetty started for school the next morning 
with a lighter heart than she had had for 
some time, but still she dreaded to hear what 
grandma would say when she heard that she 
had lost the beads. Grandma had kept them 
almost seventy years, and she couldn’t keep 
them three days. 

But she had scarcely got outside the gate 
when she saw Rover bounding along the road 


- towards her, and in his mouth he held some- 


thing that flashed. and glittered in the sun. 
In a moment he had reached her side and 
laid at her feet, barking and wagging his tail 
for joy, her gold beads! 

I don’t think there was a happier little girl 
in the world than Hetty as she ran into the 
house to display them to her mother, and to 
wonder how in the world Rover could have 
found them when she and Nettie Eames 
eould not; and she hugged and kissed Rover 
until the good old fellow didn’t know what to 
make of it. 

But, though her troubles ended so happily, 
she never forgot them, and her mother says 
that grandma’s gold beads were the most 
valuable present Hetty ever had, for they 
taught her a lesson that she will — 
remember. 
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Wuat a pretty, musical name! And the 
little girl who answered to it was very pretty, 
too, She had good features, clear complexion, 
dark hair, and great, lustrous black eyes, 
But her eyes had just one fault; they were 
always spying out mischief. .Not a day passed 
in which Ophelia did not find something new 
for her mischievous propensities to engage in. 
Qne day she found a great velvety bumble- 
bee on the window. 

“O what a nice pin-cushion!” she thought. 

The poor bee hummed against the pane, 
and told her as plainly as he could tell about 
the beautiful wild honey he had stored away 
ja the old hollow tree down in the wood. 

“So deliciously sweet! all stored away for 
winter.” 

“Ah, Mr. Bee, now I have you, now I have 
you!” said Ophelia, holding him fast with 
one pin while she thrust the rest into his soft 
black and yellow velvet back. “ What a nice, 
handsome pin-cushion !” 


Then the cruel little girl ran off out doors, 
glancing up and down, probably.in search of 
more “sport.” A bird sat on a lilac-branch 
near, almost bursting his little throat in his 
efforts to express his joy and happiness in 
life. Ophelia looked at him a moment so 
thoughtfully one would surely have imagined 
some wise and good idea had found its way 
into her heart. She said, softly: _ 

“Ah, if I could only get you, I’d soon find 
out where the song is, and how many tunes 
there are in your throat!” Then she took up 
a stone and threw at him, and frightened 
him away. 

Walking slowly on, she came to the barn- 
yard, and there, on a manure-heap, glistening 
in the sun, lay a snake, nearly three feet long, 
with handsome dark rings round his body. 

“ They say a snake will live till sunset even 
if he is cut to pieces, and I guess I'll try it!” 
So she went to the wood pile and got an axe, 
and then chopped the snake into q dozen 
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pieces, watching to see which part was most 
alive. This gave the little girl occupation for 
the day, for she had to go out often to see if 
he still “ wiggled.” His tail moved till after 
the sun went down, and then Ophelia buried 
all the pieces in the heap. 
. After Ophelia had buried the pieces of 
snake, she went into the house with a very 
demure look on her face and met Mrs. 
Sanborn just coming in search of her. Mrs. 
Sanborn was the woman she lived with, for 
she had no father or mother. 
“You wicked child! What did you want 
to torture that bumble-bee for?” she said; 
. for, although she did not see Ophelia at her 
cruel sport, the old saying, “once a rogue Is 
always mistrusted,” is pretty generally acted 


apon. 

“Didn’t he make a splendid cushion?” 
said the child, 

“Always doing mischief! There, go right 
ap to bed, and don’t let me see or hear fgom 
you again till morning!” 

So off she went up stairs to bed without 
her supper, as she often had to do, for, as 
Mrs. Sanborn said, she was always in mischief, 
and this was a favorite mode of punishment 
with that much-tried and not very patient 
lady. 

Ophelia undressed herself and went to bed 
as directed, but when there happened to 
think of something else she could do, so shé 
- hopped up and got her penknife out of her 
pocket and ripped the upper hem out of the 
sheet, and some Dretty stars out of the patch- 
work quilt, and then lay down quite content, 
and went to sleep. Poor little girl! she had 
no kind, Christian mother to teach her the 
right, and no doubt she found the wrong easy 
to do. 

Well, the next morning Ophelia got up 
early, and after breakfast, which she seemed 
particularly to enjoy, helped Mrs. Sanborn 
about the house, washed the breakfast dishes, 
and went out to the hens’ nests for eggs; 
then she combed her hair and prepared her- 
self for school. She was ten years old, and 
very quick-motioned, and did a great deal to 
help Mrs. Sanborn when she was in the 
mood. 

On her way to school she called for Lois 
and Helen Carney, and they went along the 
grassy road together The road was striped, 


Two stripes for the wheels and one for the 
horses’ feet were worn, and between these - 
were raised up long green stripes glistening 

rning. dew. Ophelia stooped down 
grass. 


“Who's lost something?” 

“0, I have,” said Lois, as she withdrew her 
hand from her pocket, “my slate-pencil. 
Have you found it?” and she held out her 
hand. 

Ophelia put something in it. 

“Ol” It was ashrill scream, and the child 
who uttered it sprang back a few steps, and 
her face was very white. Then she began to 


cry. 

“What is it?” asked Helen. 

Ophelia laughed. 

“A snake!” sobbed Lois. 

“The prettiest little green snake!” said 
Ophelia. 

“Don’t cry, darling,” said Helen, though 
she was trembling too. “Look at him, dear. 
See him go gliding away. This kind will not 
harm us; they are perfectly innocent.” 

Lois shuddered. 

“ But it was a snake, Helen,” she said. 

Helen put her arm about her little sister, 
and called her attention to a squirrel that sat- 
on the fence under the broad trees, his wide 
tail turned gracefully over his striped back, 
and his teeth chattering. 

“TIsn’t he cunning?” said Lois. “But I 
wouldn’t want to catch him as you,did the 
mouse, Helen. Let me look at your thumb, 
where his little teeth went. Isn’t it sore 
yet ?” 

“No, not much. I shall not try catehing 
mice again, though.” 

“But I'd rather take up a mouse, even if it 
bit me, than a snake,” whispered Lois, close 
to her sister’s ear. 

“Bobolink! bobolink!” sang a bird. 

“Doesn’t he sing sweetly?” and the little 
girl tried to imitate him, and ran on, singing, 
seeming quite cheerful when they entered 
the old red schoolhouse, 

Ophelia must be a woman now, and [I 
sothetimes wonder what sort of a woman she 
has become, Long ago she ran away from 
Mrs. Sanborn’s and they have not since heard 
from her. Perhaps—I hope—she has found 
the way of right. 


Pork CuampPaGye.—Boil nine pounds of 
lump-sugar in three gallons of water for half 
an hour, skim it well, and pour the liquor boil- 
ing hot over a gallon of red and white currants, 
picked, but not bruised. When nearly cold, 
put in a small teacupful of yeast. Keep it 
working for two days, then strain it through a 
horse-hair sieve, put it into a small cask with 
half an ounce of isinglass. Have rather more 
liquor than will fill the cask to fill it up as it 
works over. In about a fortnight bung it up. 
Let it stand till April; put into each bottle a 
lump of double-refined sugar. Let the bottles 
remain one day uncorked. Cork and wire 
them. They must stand upright in the cellar; 
when wanted, put a few on their sides for 
about a week. 


’RaspBerry Vovecar.—To one quart of com- 
mon vinegar put two quarts of fresh raspber- 


ries; let them stand twenty-four hours; then i 


drain them off, but do not squeeze them. Put 
in two quarts more, let them stand as before, 
and this must be repeated a third time. After 
which, put the vinegar into a jar, measure it, 
and to every pint put one pound of lump- 
sugar. Set the jar up to the neck in boiling 
water, and let the vinegar boil for ten minutes, 
stirring it frequently. There should on no ac- 
count be fewer raspberries than the proportion 
mentionéd, and the vinegar will not be fit for 


SzEp CakE.—Beat to a cream eight 
ounces of fresh butter and a quarter of a pint 
of rose water, putting in a table-spoonful of 
rose water at a ‘time; by degrees, mix into it a 
pound of sifted loaf sugar, and then nine well- 
beaten eggs; add twelve ounces of flour and 
three of flour of rice dried and sifted, a quarter 
of a pound of blanched and pounded sweet. or 
bitter almonds, a teaspoonful of essence of 
lemon and one ounce of caraway seeds; beat 
all these well together; bake it ina cake tin, 
which must be buttered and lined with paper, 
also buttered, It will require about one hour 
and a half to bake in a quick oven. It may * be 
made without the almonds or the essence of 
lemon. 


Lirrtz Caxes.—To a pound, of flour dried, 
add a pound of lump-sugar rolled very fine, the 
peel of two lemons chopped small and five 
ounces of butter; mix them thoroughly; let it 
stand sometime before the fire, then add three 


THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


eggs well beaten, the whites separately, pick 
them with a fork into small lumps and bake’ 
them on a tin: this quantity will make about. 
eighty cakes. Instead of lemon-peel you may, 
if you please, add sixty bitter almonds blanched 
and beaten with ~~ until they are 
quite fine. 

Heart Caxes.—With your hand work a 
pound of butter to a cream, then put to it 
twelve eggs, with only six of the whites well 
beaten, a pound of dried flour, a pound of 


* sifted sugar, four spoonfuls of good brandy and 


a pound of currants washed and dried before 
the fire. As the pans are filled, put in two 
ounces of candied orange and citron and con- 
tinue beating the cake till you put it into the 
oven. This quantity will be sufficient to fill 
three dozen of middling sized pans, 


Fourres Cake.—Make a puff paste, form it 
into two equal parts the size of the dish in 
which you mean to place your cake and the 
thickness of two crowns each; then take one of 
the cakes and put upon it some sweetmeats, 
leaving about an inch, as a border, all round; 
wet it with water and place the other cake 
upon it, draw up the edges carefully with your 
fingers; gild them with the yolk of egg and 
bake them in an oven. 

Cake. Wash four table-spoonfuls 
of the seed, boil it in a quart of milk with 
grated nutmeg and lemon-peel, and stir in, 
when a little cooled, an ounce of fresh butter; 
sweeten with brown sugar, and add the well- 
beaten yolks of four, and the whites of two 
eggs, and a glass of wine or spirits. Bake it in 
a buttered dish. 

PANCAKE WITH MARMALADE.—Put a quar- 
ter of a pound of sifted flour into a basin with 
four eggs, mix them together smoothly, add 
half a pint of milk or cream and a little grated 
nutmeg, put a piece of butter in your pan (it 
requires but a very little), and when quite hot 
put in two table-spoonfuls of the mixture, 
spread all over the pan, plage it upon the fire, 
and when colored upon oné side turn it over, 
then turn it upon your cloth; proceed thus till 
they are all done, then spread apricot or other 
marmalade all over and roll them up neatly, 
lay them upon a baking sheet, sift sugar over, 
glaze nicely with the salamander and serve 
upon a napkin. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


A Wonverrvt Man.—John Stanley, 
the musician, lost his sight when only two 
- years of age. He had so correct an ear that he 
never forgot the voice of a person he had once 
heard speak. An instance is given in which 
he recollected the voice of a person he had not 
heard for twenty years, who then accosted him 
in an assumed voice. If twenty people were 
seated at a table together, he would address 
them all in their regular order, without their 
being previously known to him. Riding on 
horseback was one of his favorite exercises, 
though it would seem a very dangerous one for 
the blind; and toward the close of his life, when 
he lived in Epping Forest, and wished to give 
his friends an airing, he would take them the 
pleasantest road and point out the most agree- 
able prospects. He played at whist with great 
readiness and judgment. Each card was 
marked at the corner with the point of a 
needle, but these marks were so delicately fine 
as scarcely to be discerned by any person not 
previously apprised of them. His hand was 
generally the first arranged,and it was not un- 
common for him to complain of the party that 
they were tedious in sorting the cards. He 
could tell the precise time by a watch. He 
knew the number of persons’ in a room when 
he entered it; would direct his voice to each 
person in particular—even to strangers after 
they had once apoken; and would miss any 
one who was absent, and could tell who that 
one was, be 


A Vepetrs.—In the province of 
Naples, Italy, recently, a detachnient of cav- 
alry having arrived about daybreak at a small 
wood in which they had reason to believe a 
number of bandits were concealed, observed a 
little dog, which had been evidently placed on 
the watch, rise up and bark furiously, at the 
same time running about in all directions. 
The soldiers, perceiving that the animal was 
giving the alarm, hastened forward, but only 
found in the interior of the wood traces of the 
recent departure of the party of which’ they 
were in search, The officer in command, vexed 
at missing an in@portant capture, drew his 
pistol and fired at the four-footed sentinel, 
which, with a howl, rolled over on its back and 
lay completely motionless. The squadron con- 
tinued its march, but a quarter of an hour 
later, one of the men, happening to turn.round, 
observed the same dog they had just before left 
for dead on the ground, dodging about behind 


the trees in their rear, as if to watch them. 
The animal was captured, and found not to 
have had a hair touched by the shot fired at it; 
it had evidently feigned death in order to be 
able to continue its functions of vedette. The 
prisoner’s life was not only preserved, but the 
captive was admitted into the regiment, and 
will be taught to render service in discovering 
the haunts of its former masters. 

Tae or Uran.—Utah is not only 
plagued with locusts, but with an insect called 
the “elephant beetle.” A credible person who 
returned from the neighborhood of Salt Lake 
recently saw myriads of them covering the 
earth with their shining, brownish black 
bodies, and destroying everything which they 
met in their path. Even small animals, he was 
informed ‘by the ill-fated residents, did not 
escape the ferocity of these hordes. Their 
bodies were crowded upon and wounded 
cruelly with the powerful antenn@ until they 
fell down exhausted by their struggles and loss 
of blood, when they were fastened upon by 
thousands and devouzed. The entire carcase of 
a sheep was eaten and the bones picked clean 
in three or four minutes; and it is said that a 
dead ox would be gebbled up by them in a 
quarter of an hour. So ferocious are these 
giant beetles that mothers are afraid to let 
their children go out of the house unattended 
by a grown person. In their frequent bloody 
contests the wounded are devoured on the 
instant. 


A Mopet Menacerm Misrress.—In the 
town of Mestra, Italy, while a menagerie was 
about departing for Venice, a double cage, con- 
taining a lion and a leopard, fell on the quay, 
whence it was about to be embarked, and was 
broken to pieces, leaving the animals free. The 
lion, after remaining a moment apparently as- 
tonished at being at liberty, proceeded towards 
the town, but without attacking any one; how- 
ever, on meeting a flock of sheep, it worried 
and tore to pieces séveral of them. The inhabi- 
tants fled in terror in all directions, but pres- 
ently the mistress of the menagerie arrived 
with a whip, and fixing her eye steadily on the 
animal, ordered him peremptorily to lie down. 
Immediately leaving the repest it had just 
commenced, it obeyed, and was soon after 
placed by her in another cage. The leopard 
plunged into the river and gained the opposite 
bank, and has not simce been heard of. ti 
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FAOTS AND FANCIES. 


A or A DoG—No dorg to love, none to 
karess, how can I ever my sadness express? 
Chunk is defunct, ded as a nale—hushed is his 
barkin and still is his tale—O! such a tale, 
white on the end, opht did he chase it with 
wiggle and bend, chase it with hope twisting 
around, tfll overcome he reposed on the ground 
—now he’s ekstinct ded as a nale, whare am 
his bark and the wag of his tail? In dreams 
alone, poor Chunk I see, swiggling his milk or 
else scratching a flea—’tis but a dream, waking 
I weep, for under two feet of ground does he 
sleep. O! butiful purp, onst full of pla. 
“Haven't I fed you day after day? given you 
milk, given you bread, given you many a pat 
on the head? Now you're ekstinct, ded as a 
nale, where am the bark and the wag of your 
tale? No dorg to love, none to karéss, vainly I 
Strive the'sad teats to repress. “ Why did you 
die?” sadli I morne—was it from pizen or 
swallerin a bone? No waggin tale, no beamin 
eye answersa question or gives a repli. Was 
it a fit—stoppage of breath—eating 2 much the 
gad cause of your death? Still not a word, ded 
as a nale, dim is his eye stilled forever his tale. 


“War's tHE Barn?” A rural lawyer, 
whom we shall designate as ‘Squire Jovial, 
once had an important case in a country court, 
‘and the decision depended entirely on the way 
the jury would regard the testimony of one 
lady. He lost the case, because the fair wit- 
ness swore positively to an occurrence which 
she had witnessed at the distance of several 
’ rods, although there were several persons who 
stood much nearer than she that saw nothing 
whatever of it. The old squire looked rather 
blue when the jury brought in their verdict, 
butrevenged himself by rising and telling the 
courta story of a lady he once knew, who was 
very near-sighted, but always declared her 
eyesight to be excellent. Accordingly, one day 
a neighbor stuck a darning needle in the side 
of the barn,and placing her on the opposite 
side of the road, asked her if she could see it. 
“O, yes,” replied the lady, “I can see the 
needle easy; but whar’s the barn?” 

A Dry Srarcuer.—A lady having occasion 
to change her kitchen maid, procured from the 
intelligence @ffice a fresh arrival from the 
“ould” country. Washing day came, and she 
‘went to the kitchen to see how she was getting 
along, and also, to give her some instructions 
in regard to the clothes. 


“ Bridget,” she said, “I want you to starch 
the bottom of little Minnie’s drawers.” 

“Yes, mam, I will,” Bridget replied. 

Supposing that her instructions were under- 
stood, the lady thought no more of the matter. 
The next day the clothing was brought up 
stairs all nicely ironed and folded. On looking 
over them before putting them away, Mrs. D. 
discovered that her instructions had been 
carried out to the letter, in regard to the afore- 
said garment, and lo and behold, she had 
starched the bottom of them sure, but not the 
bottom of the legs, by any manner of means. 

BENEFIT OF THE PooR—A lot of amateur 
minstrels of a neighboring city started out on 
a“tower” recently. They went to a town not 
far away, and advertised a concert “for the 
benefit of the poor—tickets reduced to twenty- 
fivecents.” The hall was crammed full. The 
next morning #& committee for the poor called 
upon the treasurer of the concern for the 
amount which the said benefit had netted. 
The treasurer expressed astonishment at the 
demand. 

“T thought,” said the chairman of the poor 
committee, “you advertised this concert for 
the benefit of the poor?” Replied the treas- 
urer, “didn’t we put the tickets down to 
twenty-five cents so that the poor could come?” 

The committee vanished. 

Aw Expectation.—Some thirty-five or forty 
years ago, a Mr. Williams, a clergyman of the 
old school, somewhat eccentric, came to Salem 
from the country to exchange desks with one 
of his brethren in the ministry. During the 
Sabbath-noon dmtermission, he said to his 
daughter: 

“T am going to lie down. If St. Paul himself 
comes, don’t disturb me.” 

Mr. Bentley, ‘who preached in the East 
Church, who had been very intimate with Mr. 
Williams, but had not seen him for several 
years, hearing that he was in town, burried off, 
after dinner, to make his old friend a call. 

“Where is brother William?’ he inquired, 
as he met the daughter, ¢ 

“He can’t be disturbed, sir, even if St, Paul 
should call.” 

“I must see him!” was the impatient xre- 
joinder, in the inimitable manner peculiar to 
Mr. Bentley. 

Resistance to such a must was out of the 
question, The room of the sleeper was 
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invaded, and with no gentle shake and a cor- 
responding voice, Mr. Williams was aroused. 
K, was delighted to see his old friend Bentley, 
reiterating with fervency his gratification. 

“I think, brother Williams, that you are a 
little inconsistent.” 

“ How so, brother Bentley?” 

“ Didn’t you tell your daughter you were not 
to be disturbed, even if St. Poul called? yet 
you seem very glad to see me,” 

“No, no, brother, not inconsistent at all. I 
was—I am glad to see you. The apostle Paul! 
why, I hope to spenda blessed eternity with 
him; but you, brother Bentley, I never expect 
to see you again,” 

Too mucH HeBREW, NoT ENOUGH Honsr.— 
While residing as a Fellow at Wadham, Dr. 
White, professor of Hebrew at Oxford, from 
1812 to 1814, undertook to serve a friend’s 
church and to ride a friend’s horse to Kidling- 
ten. The doctor, who had seldom sat in a 
saddle before, managed, with quiet assistance 
from the groom, to mount, but after a mile or 
two thought it would be more comfortable to 
walk. He accordingly dismounted and hung 
the horse’s bridle.upon his arm. On his ap- 
proaching Kidlington turnpike, the gate being 
closed, the following short dialogue took place 
between the doctor and the gate-keeper: 


“Halloo! master gate-keeper, why don’t you 
open the gate for me?” 

“Open the gat! why, maun, you must be 
beside yourself.” 

“Open it, I say, sirrah! ‘immediately, and 
don’t keep me and my horse waiting here.” 


“Haw, haw, haw—that’s a good ‘un. You 
and your horse! donna you think that side-gat 
is big enough for you to pass through? And 
as for your horse, I can’t see nothing like ane, 
unless it be that there bridle on your arm!” 

“Dear me! how can it be? what has hap- 
pened to the poor creature? Sure enough, 
here is the bridle, but what can have become 
of the horse?” 

Deep in thought about “ crooked letters,” the 
doctor had not felt the gradual slipping off of 
the bridle from the head of the animal, which 
was found quietly grazing on the roadside, a 
mile behind! 


Bap Nerexnsors.—In a little village in Con- 
necticut, some years ago, there lived one David 


Barnes, a person of excitable and violent pas- 
sions, especially, as was often the case, when 


under the influence of strong drink. Not far 


_ from him resided old Squire Nelson, famous in 
all the region round about for his ready wit, 
with which few were able to cope successfully. 
The squire had, at the time of which TI write, a 
pig of remarkable promise, which one day 
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effected a stolen exit from his domicile, and 
wandered about seeking what it might devour, 
till finally it happened into Barnes's garden, 
where, following the impulse of its nature, it 
(as Barnes himself graphically expressed it) 
“rooted raound like one possest.”’ The animal 
was at length espied by Barnes, who—it being 
the hour when his bitters most were felt— 
issued forth with murderous intent and a stick, 
and so gave vent to his emotions that the poor 
beast “ withdrew” as speedily as possible, and 
reached home more dead than alive. When 
recovered from the effects of his potations, 
Barnes regretted his hastiness, and resolved to 
visit the squire, explain, and make it right, if 
possible. Off he started, and found the squire 
at home. He hardly knew how to open the - 
subject, so he began with: 

“Wa’al, squire, I’m a-thinkin’ o’ Idhvin’ 
these 

“You don’t say so? I’m sorry for that,” said 
the squire, 

“Be ye?” asked Barnes, with some surprise. 
“An’ why, may I ask?” 

“Wa'al, I'll tell you’ replied the squire. 
“Years ago there come @ Mr. Robinson to live 
where you do, and he was a mean sort of a » 
man, and it was hard gettin’ along with him. 
And after him come Tom Mullen, and he was 
a dretful mean man—worse, if anything, than 
the other. And after he left there came Bill 
Mosher, who was really tejus; and then one 
worse’n all the others together—old Ned 
Bolese. You see, they kept a growin’ worse. 
And finally you come; and I’m afraid that, if 
you go, the evil one himself will be next!” 
Barnes left. 

A ConsmwrRaTse Son.—Father and son keep 
within a thousand miles of Hartford a shop 
where whiskey and other decoctions of like 
character are sold by the glass. One morning 
recently the old man had got his keg full at so 
early an hour that by nine o’clock he was laid 
out in a chair as drunk as a boiled owl. At this 
particular period of the old gentleman’s exis- 
tence, two chaps entered the place and called 
for whiskey. The son stepped behind the bar, 
and put the bottle down. 

tomers, 

myself,” replied the son, “but 
there’s the old man, he’s been drinking it 
steady for two years past, and he aint dead yet.” 


A lady asked a pupil at a public examina- 
tion of the Sunday school, “What was the 
sin of the Pharisees?’ “Eating camels, 
marm,” quickly replied. the child. She had 
read that the Pharisees “ end 
swallowed camels.” 
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Instead of fisb, Mr, Blunt exhibits re- On returning home, Mr. Blunt shows that bis pock- 
et-book is ompty, the effect of a summer vacation. 


| MR. AND MRS. BLUNT TAKE A SUMMER VACATION, 
| 
i Mr. Blunt, after — coaxing, packs for a su 993 Blunt requests Mr. Blunt to “hurry up.” 


